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A GLIMPSE OF GREECE 


I 
Pie aPPROACHSIO GREEGE 


‘THE long night journey from Rome was over: 

the wind of the Ionian had blown the very 
memory of it away. We were aboard ship at last. 
Even now Brindisi was lost to us and the low sandy 
coast of Apulia was less than a shadow in the grey sea, 
under the grey sky. Already we gazed forward, eagerly 
straining our eyes to pierce the indefinite horizon ahead, 
to catch the first glimpse. . . . 

It was surely no ordinary landfall we looked for: 
it was, I suppose, a large part of our souls. An illusion ? 
Perhaps. But what is not illusion? We expected a 
known but undiscovered country, which—for how many 
yeats !—had been our home, in which we had passed 
the loveliest days of our lives, the life of the imagination, 
of the mind; and to which the unsatisfied spirit had 
continually and inevitably turned if only for consolation. 
A ghost, a mirage.... But we wete going to a 
rendezvous. What would you ? 

So we strained our eyes. Alas, the sky was grey, the 
horizon obscure, impenetrable, the west wind blew a 
gale; in the dance and swing of the ship it was easy to 
recognize the uncertain Ionian. 

What matter. Homer had told us precisely how it 
would be. He knew the malice of the gods in these 
latitudes. Had not Odysseus suffered the Ionian before 
us; its unexpected furies, its curious glooms and 
obscutities, its sudden gathering of clouds? ‘“‘ When we 
had left that shore and no other land appeared, but only 
sky and sea, then verily the son of Kronos set a black 
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cloud above the hollow ship and the sea grew dark 
beneath iti 
So the hours went by and afternoon passed into 


evening, 


H. Did Odysseus suffer from mal de mer ? 

D. (maliciously). No,.not he; but his comrades did 
not escape.? 

H. (after a considerable interval). am inclined to think, 
however, that Odysseus was sea-sick at last. You may 
recall that when he was at the court of Alkinous, they 
asked him if he were good at games and the young men 
wished to challenge him, but Laodamas, the son of 
Alkinous, intervened, and looking at Odysseus search- 
ingly, said something about there being nothing worse 
than the sea for confounding a man, be he never so 
strong. 

D. (absently). You ate probably right. He just kept 
it to himself. After all it was nothing to boast of. I 
vane have done the same—in fact, between ourselves, 

do. 


It was already twilight when out of the grey mist and 
the grey sea there loomed up a line of ghosts, the 
Akrokeraunian Mountains, the Thunder Cliffs, of the 
mainland of Epiros. They rose very far off, but, as the 
glass showed, from the water’s edge, in huge precipitous 
cliffs, a grand wild coast, opening now and then in 
tugged valleys in whose vistas one might imagine 
“wintry Dodona” where Zeus dwelt afar. Then that 
barren and tremendous coast, those rocky giants, were 
lost in the gloom of a Sstarless night. 


Night came on with a drift of rain. We went below 


1 Chateaubriand, one of our predecessors, set out on his Itinéraire. with a 
Racine, a Tasso, a Virgil, anda Homer. We were content with a Homer, and 
we were right. 

2 See Odyssey, XII. 279 ef seq. 
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to our comfortable cabin and presently turned in. 
There was nothing to be done, there was nothing to be 
seen. For long we lay talking together, listening to the 
wind upon the sea, thinking of the morrow, and, twixt 
sleeping and waking, losing ourselves in other dreams. 
Other dreams . . . shadows, phantoms rather ; tenu- 
ous but tenacious, conjured up in that fitful uneasy 
dozing by the innumerable voices of the sea. And there 
drifted into the mind, rising from those black un- 
harvested waters, certain shades, hallowed phantoms, 
to whom this sea was not unknown: Homer who 
traversed it... Solon... Herodotus... Thucy- 
eidesesiee lator a Vitel). ia Lotace.ma.candethen 
-a Figure, the most singular, the most mysterious, the most 
terrifying, the most real . . . the sailor, the wanderer, 
the sport of the gods and their vidtim . . . Odysseus. 


Earliest dawn. There was that first glimpse from 
the deck, that unreal glimpse—grey sky overhead, a 
ghostly grey sea; inert, half asleep, coiled about islands 
and promontories whose outlines rose out of the water 
like monsters. Their heads were wreathed in vapours ; 
one thought to perceive fissures and torrent beds gash- 
ing their flanks. Of verdure, of human habitations, 
not a ttace. New masses came to view and still that 
sense of dreaminess hung about. Had they names, 
these suggestions of earth? Did mortals live in such 
places? Was it Greece—Akarnania, Ithaka? The 
wotld was barely sketched out ; as though the Creator 
had conttived nothing but its pearly protoplasm, and 
then rested from His labours, meditating, maybe, 
whether or not to breathe life into it. 

Better to go below once more and captute another 
hour’s sleep. A long and tiring day ahead . . . practical 
mattets to be thought of: luggage, passports, etc. It 
vas vety cold... . 


It rose out of the sea, more pallid than the mist, 
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towering up a broken and precipitous white cliff... 
It was . . . it was the Leukadian Promontory. 

It rose to northward, on the port side, not far away, 
that legendary—and as it seemed almost ghostly—head- 
land of Leukates, whence Sappho leapt to death. South- 
watd appeared the great round summit of Kephallenia 
and then the lesser but rugged hills of Ithaka. 

And now as the light gradually increased there was 
discovered to us, island after island, the Taphiae 
and the Echinades, backed by the mountains of the 
mainland; the snowy peaks of Akarnania, of Aetolia, 
and of the Peloponnesos: Greece itself at last. As the 
sun rose and day opened like a flower, suddenly from 
Leukas across the water came the crowing of a cock, a 
truly martial sound, masculine and violent, uplifting the 
heart. 


e s e « 


That Leukadian Promontory, a pale and beautiful 
apparition at dawn, was the first Greek land to greet our 
eyes: those far-seen rocks were the height from which 
Sappho, as Menander says, in pursuit of the haughty 
Phaon, urged on by maddening desire, threw herself 
“imploring thee, Apollo, lord and king.”! It is a 
white rock, says Strabo, and he is right. It projects from 
Leukas into the sea towards Kephallenia and may well, 
as he says, take its name from its colour. Upon it of 
old was the Temple of Apollo Leukatas and the Leap 
came to be thought of as a Termination of Love, though 
not necessarily as a termination of life, since not a few 
of those who sought it survived the experience. But it 
was a custom of the Leukadians at the annual sactifice in 
honour of Apollo to cast from the rock one of their con- 
demned criminals in order to avert evil. Various kinds 
of wings were attached to him and even bitds were sus- 
pended from his body to lighten by fluttering his dreadful 

1 Strabo, Geography, Lib. X, cap. II, par. 9. Menander, according to Strabo, 


says Sappho was the first to take the leap, but others assert it was Cephalus who 
here leapt into the sea in sorrow for having killed his wife Procris. 
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fall. Below many people wete stationed around in small 
fishing boats to receive, and if possible to preserve, his 
life and carry him out of the island. All this we vaguely 
recalled, noting that delightfully sporting example of 
human sacrifice, which was not without the inevitable 
esthetic qualities we expe from the Greeks. 

As for Sappho, the story of her love for Phaon and her 
leap from the Leukadian rock because he disdained her, 
though it was for so long implicitly believed, does not 
seem to fest on any firm historical basis. It is indeed 
dificult to see how anything connected with Sappho 
can be expected to do so. Let us hope it may be true, 
and that the epigrammatists of the Anthology are wrong 
who say she rests in an Aeolian grave.1 Yet they may 
be right after all; for no one asserts that the leap was 
fatal to her, and Ptolemy Hephaestion in the Myriobiblion 
of Photius gives a list of many men and women who were 
cured by the Leukadian leap of the madness of love, 
though some perished. One asks in vain how it was that 
Sappho came to Leukas, unless she came on purpose as 
Ovid suggests. Or, in pursuit of Phaon who had fled 
to Sicily, did she abandon herself to despair on reaching 
Leukas ? 


ut mihi Leucadiae fata petantur aquae ! 


As for Ithaka, it seemed very like Odysseus’ description 
of it in the Ninth Odyssey : “ I dwell in clear-seen Ithaka, 
wherein is a mountain Netitos, covered with waving 
forests conspicuous from afar; and round it lie many 


1 Cf. Gk. Anth., Lib. VII, Nos. 14, 16,17. The so insensible Phaon—who is 
by no means alone in this quality (cf. Hippolytus, Daphnis, and Adonis)—is said 
to have been a boatman of Mitylene who had already ferried Aphrodite for ~ 
nothing. Still, she gave him a box of ointment which made all women love him. 
So Servius. But Pliny in his scientific way declares that Sappho loved him 
because he had the male root of the plant called eryngo, the root of the sea holly. 
It may be so. Or it may have been a case of that apple of which she herself 
sings, ah, just out of reach: 

olov 7d yAuKtparov épedGerar akpy em’ todw... 


As the sweet apple blushes on the end of the bough, the very end of the bough, which 
the gatherers overlooked, nay, overlooked not, but could not reach. 
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isles hard by one another. ... Ithaka lies low, highest 
up towards the gloom; others lie apart towards the dawn 
and the sun: a tugged isle, but a good nurse of young 
men; and for myself no other thing can I see sweeter 
than one’s own land... .” “It is a pasture land of 
goats: not one of the islands that lean upon the sea is fit 
for driving horses, or rich in meadows, and Ithaka 
least of all.” 4 

So far as one could see from aboard ship, and at 
some distance, these passages exactly describe Ithaka. 
Of course as everywhere, or almost everywhere, in 
Greece the woods ate gone, but apart from that it is the 
very place; a great rugged ridge, like a shield, of lime- 
Stone tock, divided by the wide gulf of Molo—within 
which is the long and deep inner bay of Vathy—into 
two natrow and not unequal parts, joined by an isthmus. 
Neritos is in the northern part of the island, where also 
one must look, it seems, for the town and castle of 
Odysseus. His landing-place, when put ashote, asleep, 
by the Phaeaceans, is said by M. Victor Bérard to have 
been in the Bay of Vathy in the south.? 

There seems, however, to be some difficulty about 
Homet’s points of the compass. It is true that Ithaka 
lies low and towards the mainland in comparison with 
Kephallenia, and if approached from the south it is 
the last island northward, that is, “highest up towards 
the gloom.” The “other islands,” which “e apart 
and towards the dawn, are those of the Taphiae 
and Echinades, and these “ other islands”? must not 
be confounded with the “many isles hard by one 
another ” which lie “round” Ithaka. If this is kept 
in mind the description is quite true and clear. 

But we saw little of Ithaka. Too swiftly for love our 
ship sped on. And now through the bright and yet 

1 Odyssey, IX. 25 and IV. 605, and cf. XIII. 242 ef seq. 

2 “ There is in the land of Ithaka a certain harbour of Phorcys, the old man 
of the sea, and at its mouth two proje¢ting headlands sheer to seaward, but 


sloping down in the middle towards the harbour... .” Odyssey, XIII. 96 
ef seq. 
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still hazy air, over the blue sea, we entered the Gulf of 
Patras. The low shore to the north seemed hemmed 
with lagoons, to the west of which stood the sacred isles, 
the Echinades opposite Elis.1 Herodotus speaks of these 
isles : their lagoons were already silting up in his day, and 
Thucydides expected them all to disappear, for here on 
the mainland is the marshy vale and mouth of Achelous— 
a dismal shore. The islands, inhabited in Homet’s 
time, were deserted when Thucydides wrote, and ate so 
still, They are the Sharp Islands, their name being 
derived from the echinus or sea-utchin, a prickly fellow. 
They had a bad reputation in antiquity, to which more 
than one epitaph in the Anthology bears witness. 

As for the Achelous, we were glad to get this un- 
expected glimpse of him through the glasses, for Achelous 
was the most famous river in all Greece. He is called 
by Homer Kpeiwv *Ayeddios, King Achelous;‘ is 
said to be to other rivers what Zeus is to other gods, 
and was worshipped as a mighty god through all Greece. 
The legend of Herakles’ fight with the river for posses- 
sion of Deianeira was no doubt contrived in allusion to 
the fight of man with the flood and the winning of the 
fruitful land from periodical inundation. 

Just behind that belt of lagoon lie two places vety 
famous, the one in the heroic age, the other in the 
modetn world: Kalydon and Mesolonghi. It might 
seem that the same victory was won in both, the killing 
of the beast that laid waste the land. In the one case 
Meleager was the hero, in the other Byron. No English- 


1 Iliad, I, 625. 

2 They wete also called Oxeiae or Sharp Islands. 

3 See Gk. Anth., Lib. VII. 628 and 639. ‘The latter is especially lovely: 
Ilaca Oddacca Oddacca* rl Kuxdddas # orevdv"EAAns... “‘ Every sea is the 
sea; why do we foolishly blame the Cyclades or the Hellespont and the 
Sharp Isles? They merit not their evil fame; for why, when I had escaped 
them, did the harbour of Scarphaea [close by in Lokris] drown me? Let who 
will, pray for fair weather to bring him home: Aristagoras, who is buried hete, 
knows that the sea is the sea.” 

4 Tiad, X XI. 194. 

5 For a most ingenious interpretation of the legends see Strabo, Lib, X, cap. II, 


par. 19. 
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man can, I should hope, pass either without emotion, 
for in the one case he will recall the music of : 


When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces... 


and the lovely opening : 


Maiden and mistress of the months and Stars 
Now folded in the flowerless fields of heaven . 


and in the other he will remember him who, though 
pronounced unfit to be commemorated in Westminster 
Abbey, “‘ dreamed that Greece might still be free,” 
laid down his life to this end and is one of the glories 
both of England and of Greece. 

But Mesolonghi faded away. When we had break- 
fasted Patras was on our starboard beam, and the land 
both of the mainland of Greece and of the Peloponnesos 
was tapidly closing in upon us. From the coast to the 
north tose two vast pyramidal masses of rock, the one 
called Varassova, under which, seaward, stood the 
ancient city of Chalcis mentioned by Homer and rightly 
as “‘ sea-encompassed,” the other the ancient Taphiassus, 
which looks like a tumulus and beneath which the centaur 
Nessus was buried after his celebrated encounter with 
Herakles hard by. Behind the coast to the south rose 
the snow-capped peak of Panachaicus with Patras 
beneath it. 

The land closed in; we sailed through the Little 
Dardanelles between the headlands of Rhion and 
Antirrhion, crowned with old Venetian forts, where of 
old Poseidon’s Temples stood, the castles of Roumelea 
and Morea, and so entered the beautiful and famous 
gulf—that among many other things saw this also, 
the battle of Lepanto—the Gulf of Corinth. 

And how indeed may one hope to describe this sea or 
any way express what one feels about itP It is the 
loveliest thing in Greece and one of the loveliest things 
in the world. The sun shone, the sea was of the deepest 
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and most transparent blue, like broken sapphitres—no, 
like violets ; the air was of an unimaginable transparency, 
softness, and beauty, full of light. Presently to the 
north there rose up into the clear soft sky the snows— 
why should they not catch one’s breath ?p—the snows 
of Parnassos; to the south flashed back the snows of 
Aroania, of Kyllene; between lay the exquisite broken 
shores, bay after bay, and the unimaginable sea. It was 
indeed like being born again, like a fairy tale come 
ay like a vision of the golden age—a gift from 
od. 

So we sailed, past the great promontories of Lokris 
and Phokis under Parnassos, while dolphins sported in the 
deep. Dolphins! Apollo’s self! But was not this 
the Krisaean bay, and was not Delphi on high on our 
beam? Did not Apollo himself in the form of a 
Dolphin escort up this very gulf those Cretan navigators 
who were destined to be the future ministers of the 
Delphic shrine? 1 Surely those dolphins, then, were to 
be regarded as a propitious omen, a welcome from the 
god himself to his sacred land. Ah, one remembered, 
it was not only to compel or to guide those Cretan sailors, 
eager for gain in their black ship, that the dolphin had 
appeared in these seas. Just within this gulf, under the 
Molycrian promontory, the dolphins preserved the body 
of murdered Hesiod and bote it safely to land, so that 
his bones were laid to rest at Oenoé. And was not 
Telemachos, the beloved son of Odysseus, saved by a 
dolphin, when, swimming as a boy between Zakynthos 
and Ithaka, he was in danger of drowning? And 
did not Odysseus thereafter adopt the dolphin as the 
device of his seal? Nor should the famous founder of 
Lacedaemonian Tarentum be forgotten, who, ship- 
wrecked in this very gulf, owed his salvation to a dolphin, 
so that to this day you may see him bestriding the 
delightful beast on the coins of that city, and, as Pausanias 
recotds, for this cause the Tarentine trophy at Delphi 

1 Hymn Apoll., 399 et seq. 
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was a brazen dolphin. Shall not Arion and Amphitrite 
also be remembered? O fortunate beast, nimblest not 
only of sea animals but of all animals whatsoever, more 
swift than a bitd, fleeter than an arrow, thou art friendly 
to man and a lover of music as well, and answerest to 
the name of Simo, and preferest to be called by that name 
rather than by any other. So the fishermen call thee 
to aid them and thou comest at their call. Cursed be 
that King of Caria who, having captured a dolphin, 
chained it up in the harbour, so that great multitudes of 
dolphins assembled at the spot with signs of sorrow, 
and it made a moaning sound, similar to the weeping 
of a human being, appealing to the sympathies of the 
people, till at last the king was obliged to order its 
release. 

Let us remember also the boy Hermias who used to 
traverse the sea on a dolphin’s back, till one day, a 
tempest suddenly arising, he lost his life and was brought 
back dead; upon which the dolphin would not return 
to sea, admitting thus that he had been the cause of 
his death, but lay down upon the dry land and there 
died. 

So we all watched the dolphins sporting over the 
Corinthian sea between the Phokian and the Achaean 
shores save one huge German, who, oblivious of the 
golden morning and the Greek sea, sat solidly on deck 
reading a book entitled (if you will believe me!) Wann 
der Deutsche Wacht, which means—or so I am credibly 
informed—‘‘ When the German is awake”! But the 
German in this case was surely asleep. 


H. Undoubtedly nationalism is the most beétial 
disease of our time. 

D. Yes, and everybody has got it—except ourselves. 

H. It will destroy Europe and civilization. 

D. It has done so already. 

H. What do you suggest ? 
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D. Slavery and polygamy, my boy. Nothing else 
will cure the mischief. 
H. It might be worth trying... . 


But now we were entering the Bay of Corinth: past 
the site of ancient Sikyon we sailed; before us rose the 
mighty acropolis of Acrocorinth, crowned with Venetian 
walls and towets and foundations, a whole vast dis- 
mantled fortress. The ancient city, what was left of it, 
could be discerned beyond the shore beneath it, with 
New Corinth eastward. We made out the great mono- 
lithic columns of the Temple of Apollo on a sort of 
platform, scarcely more even with the glass. The 
Isthmus lay before us, with its tangle of Geraneian 
mountains northward, hiding Megara. And then sud- 
denly we saw as it were a sword-cut in the great ridge 
—the canal—a sword-cut so sharp and so narrow that 
it seemed scarcely possible the ship should pass it. 
We hove to, within hail of those classic shores, now 
quite bare of trees and without any form or beauty, only 
ovet Corinth towered her great Acropolis; over Loutraki, 
on the other side, the hills rose graciously under the great 
Geraneian range, covered with lentisk and thyme and the 
Aleppo pine,} loveliest to-day of all the lowland trees of 
Greece, where trees are so few, at least to English eyes. 

Presently a tug appeared. We were not to go through 
the canal under our own steam. So we were drawn, 
between those unstable banks where the hawk is as much 
at home as the martin or the swallow with us, making 
its nest in the precipitous and crumbling sides of this 
attificial gorge which is spanned on high by an iron 
bridge bearing the road and the railway. 

During half an hour or even mote, we passed slowly 
through the canal, which cuts the famous Isthmus close 
by where the Diolkos ran, the road upon which vessels 
were drawn on rollers from one sea to the other. At 


1 Was this the Isthmian Pine—Pinus halepensis ? 
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last we glided forth into the Saronic Gulf, and saw the 
Aegean. 

If this gulf has not the brilliant and ideal, or rather 
the enchanted, beauty of that of Corinth with its majesty 
of mountain peak and mass, its exquisite outlines, its 
matvellous colours, its sheer loveliness, it has a serene, 
dramatic, and noble beauty of itsown. There lay before 
us the bright shores of Megara, the darker mass and 
broken heights of Argolis, the low bare island of 
Salamis, the lofty Aegina, and many an islet scattering 
that rock-strewn sea. We grew silent. Were we not 
going to a rendezvous ? 

It was already late afternoon when we passed between 
Salamis and Aegina—across the sea which had borne the 
wreck of the Persian fleet and seen the galleys of Nikias 
and Alkibiades racing to Aegina on the way to the 
disaster of Syracuse. It was already evening when at 
last we came within sight of Athens, yes, disconcertingly, 
not in pure serenity against the hills, but across the smoke 
of Piraeus, dark against the sky ; first the strange bizarre 
height of Lykabettos crowned by the Byzantine church 
of St. George, and then lower the beautiful mass of the 
Acropolis, the setting sun shining full upon it, with a 
hint—or was it the mist in one’s eyes? ... 
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O Land extolled above all lands, it is now for thee to make thy glorious 
titles good... 


is 
ATHENS 


I. Tue Piraeus 


O® that landing: worthier of the Spartans who 
did not encourage strangers, than of the Athen- 
ians who did. Was ever a more inextricable and dis- 


orderly business? How much better they did these things 
of old! 
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One might have carried a dubious Bulgarian passpott ; 
one might have imagined, from the confusion, that this 
was the first day since the beginning of the world on 
which the harbour and customs authorities now began 
to funétion—a kind of trial day; and that all of them 
had yet to learn the elements of their business. One 
hopes, at all events, Charon’s boat will be cleaner and 
less crowded than that which ferried us over the dark 
waters of the Piraeus to the Athenian shote. 

The Piraeus ... - “Si Chandler fut étonné de- Ja 
solitude du Pirée,” says Chateaubriand, “je puis assurer 

ue je n’en ai pas moins été frappé que lui. Nous avions 
ait le tour d’une cédte déserte; trois ports s’étoient 
présentés a nous ; et, dans ces trois ports, nous n’avions 
pas apergu une seule barque. Pour tout spectacle, des 
tuines, des rochers et la mer ; pour tout bruit, le cri des 
alcyons, et le murmure des vagues qui, se brisant dans le 
tombeau de Thémistocle, faisoient sortir un éternel 
gémissement de la demeute de l’éternel silence. . . .”? 

Those days ate over. The Piraeus is no longer the 
sleepy pi@turesque seaport we find in those wonderful 
pages or even in the descriptions of the travellers and 


1 Wordsworth, one remembers, was recommended to “ form a strong patty” 
before risking the trip from Athens to this port . . . a strong party! 
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pilgrims of thirty years ago. It is a modern town, busy, 
crowded, smoky, with pleasant suggestions of oriental- 
ism. It is the key to the Eastern Mediterranean. It 
holds all the islands in its hands and is the gate of Asia 
Minor: its increasing importance will presently give 
it all the Near East. But what has it to-day to do with 
the Acropolis ? 

And then the long drive, more than five miles, from 
this vast modern seaport full of factories, across the 
desolate and dusty billows of the sea-plain to Athens, 
is wholly unexpected and disheartening. Nota tree, not 
a shrub, not a living thing is to be seen in all that dun- 
coloured desolation, wave after wave of arid dust as 
Sterile as the sea, which indeed it resembles in its endless 
undulations and utter loneliness. And at noon or in the 
morning, the sun tutns this desert to blinding gold, 
dazzling the eyes and the mind. Here already, at the 
threshold, one realizes the great deficiency of Greece: 
lack of water. Irrigation would convert this desert 
into a garden... . 

It was evening: the sun was already setting when at 
last, after how many delays, how many prevarications, we 
drove across that tawny plain to the city we could not 
see, which we were only aware of by treason of that 
exquisite and now ghostly height which bore perhaps the 
most sacred of all the works of man. And at evening 
that arid plain, almost featureless by day and subje& so 
often to an almost moodless sky, was transfigured for us, 
revealing its own secret grandeur, using its defects as 
weapons, as all things of profound character continually 
do of their own nature, overwhelming us with its 
mystery. It was less empty too, though not less silent 
than by day. Amid the smouldering dust, in the last of 
the sunset, great black shadows lay couched like wild 
beasts amid the chasms, and the wind whirled the dust in 
nee dancing irradiated phantoms from twilight to twi- 
ight. | 

Beyond, to the east, tose up in a long unbroken rampart 
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the vividly purple+ mass of Hymettos ; to the west, far 
fainter and more broken we discerned the outline of 
Parnes ; while to the north against the sky still towered 
up the bizarre pyramidal outline of Lykabettos. 

We were aware of them all: but far more aware of 
that obscure, yet definite shape, nearer and now, as it 
seemed, strangely and yet doubtfully familiar, which 
bore upon its height ... 

But now we began to enter the untidy outskirts of a 
town, which it seemed must be Athens, though nothing, 
except that half familiar height, proclaimed it. Those 
crowded streets had nothing of antiquity about them, 
filled as they were with wholly modern buildings, for 
the most part mean enough, the erections of yesterday. 
It was through these lively ways, and yet so quiet, that 
Re Se at last to the city so long sought, so tardily 

Oud." x 
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Il, THe ARRIVAL 


When we went out again into the streets it was to find 
the moon had risen. After all it is a sleepy city, this so 
modern capital: one is almost startled by its silence. 
It is as though encamped within so illustrious a grave- 
yatd its voices were hushed. Those mighty bones, aloft 
as upon a pyte, have silenced the noises of common life : 
beneath them the little moderns move in awe... . 

That café in the great P/ace—the crowd sits there for 
hours, almost mute. The little Arcadian boot-blacks 
flit to and fro like fire-flies, as silently, as unexpectedly, 
and shine your boots as you drink your coffee or wasticha, 
ot try to drink the resined wine, universal in Greece and 


1 Not really blue enough for purple, perhaps. Chateaubriand likens the tint 
to that of the peach-blossom, which exaétly fits these bleak limestone heights 
during that brief moment when sunset covers them with beauty. 
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undrinkable save by those whose taste is wholly debased 
by use and long suffering. 

The lights twinkle in the wind or dim and splutter in 
the uneven curfent, and everyone high and low, rich and 
poor, you notice is reading a newspaper. A newspaper. 
: As you glance at it you realize you are in Greece, 
there is nothing else to prove it. You see the Greek 
type and are translated. It is the one Greek thing in 
modern Athens, and since it is in Greek it cannot, you 
think, be wholly worthless. 

What are they reading, then, so intently, so uninter- 
mittently ? Just /’ultima bugia? Ort is it the news from 
Syracuse—the defeCtion and flight of Alkibiades, the last 
despatch from Nikias, the destruction of the Fleet in the 
Great Harbour, the Retreat upon the Acraean Rock, the 
surrender upon the Helorine Road... . 

Baedeker says indeed that newspapers are “ literally 
devouted”’ by the Athenians. To see this is alone 
worth the trouble of a journey to Greece. 


The moon had risen. That was why we made our 
way through the illumined darkness past the Royal 
Palace, the shadowy public gardens, down to the vast 
and beautiful group of columns of the Temple of Zeus 
Olympius. That tender light, in its soft translucence 
more exquisite than day, revealed the majesty of those 
towering columns, disguising their Roman insolence. 
We lingered there, watching their enormous shadows, 
and looking for the Ilissos on whose bank they stood, 
and listening for Kallirrhoe. ... But some god prte- 
vented us, and as we turned revealed in the moonlight 
something mote, something quite other than the great 
columns of the Temple of Zeus. 

It rose there among the stars like an altar on high, an 
altar with, upon it, a casquet, diaphanous, crystalline, and, 
at that distance and in that light, seemingly unbroken, 
unsullied, perfe&. ... 
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Was it possible that it might be approached... 
reached! i? > On sucha night ?<..0% 

The road lay all of silver under the delicate peppet- 
trees with the great mass of the Sacred Hill bathed in 
the moonlight, the vast ruins, about its base and side, all 
penetrated with that strange and gentle sheen, the 
Theatre, the walls of Kimon above it, the Odeion. 
Through the columns of the little Temple of Nike, aloft 
on its bastion, a star shone... . 

Began the ascent. The way was clear, but we stumbled 
at last. Would the gate be open? ... One scarce 
dared to hope. And yet on sucha night... . 

It was closed. One put one’s hands uponit. In vain. 
It was closed. 

The great plain almost as pale as silver stretched away 
between the mountains to the sea, which lay under the 
moon as in an enchantment, asleep: the Bay of Phaleron, 
the peninsula of Munychia, the town and harbour of 
Piraeus starred with lights, the island of Salamis, the 
darkness of Aegina, the far-stretched headlands of the 
coast of Attica, east and west, above which rose Hymettos 
and Parnes . . . splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus... . 

We knocked at the gate. 

Footsteps . . . and then one opened. Oh, only a 
little way, but enough. They were expecting... . 

We entered in. We ascended the steps of marble. 
We stood within the great portico. The first column of 
the Propylaea rose before us, all golden yet all white. ... 

Strange that it should have been as warm to the lips 
as a woman’s body... . 


Ill. Tue Sire 


And the daylight revealed it all. 

Athens lies in an amphitheatre of beautiful mountains, 
not too near, not too far away, and, as we came to pet- 
ceive here as elsewhere in Greece, of exquisite form 


74, 
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and always of the right height and mass, in due propot- 
tion that is to the landscape, as here to the plain. This 
is especially true of Athens, and as one might think is 
part of her secret, that sense of proportion which was so 
great a part of her genius being indeed inherent in her 
vety landscape, a part of her soul. Every accessory, 
evety superfluity is lacking. Here are neither woods or 
gtoves or even solitary trees, nor the beauty of rivers or 
Streams, only form and proportion, only strength and 
gtace; as though Pallas and Aphrodite had together 
created what one comes to think of as the most beautiful 
landscape in the world. 

Indeed, this landscape has an intelle€tual beauty com- 
bined with a strength and a grace that together exist 
nowhere else. Whether you study it from the Acropolis, 
ot from Daphne, from Hymettos, or from the sea, it im- 
presses you inevitably with its essential character. To the 
east, the north, and the west, the mountains so various 
in form and stru@ture, but as polyphonally harmonious 
as a motet of Palestrina’s, the great mass and range of 
Hymettos, the lovely pyramidal peak of Pentelicon, 
the long and gentle lines of Parnes and Aegaleos, sur- 
round the Attic plain in an amphitheatre which is closed 
by the sea, into which many a headland falls, always 
gently and with an infinite grace that hides its force. 
In the midst of this amphitheatre, thus exquisitely defined, 
tise two heights: the conical hill of Lykabettos and the 
vast altar rock of the Acropolis. The site of Athens is in 
fact like a Greek theatre, of which the mountains form 
the stheatron, the sea with its scattered islands and the 
gteat mountains and broken coast of Peloponnesos the 
scena, and the city with the Acropolis the orchestra and 
thymele. And what a tragedy have we not seen enaéted 
upon that stage ! 

Looked at more closely, ftom Lykabettos or the 
Acropolis one sees that this plain, which seems so 
featureless, is broken by many an undulation, many a 
gorge and ravine, many a chasm, and is crossed by the 
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broken rivet-bed of the Kephissos from north to south, 
marked by the line of dark olive grove which winds like 
a gteat river through the heart of the plain. 

The plain loses itself at last in the sea, which has nothing 
of its emptiness. That violet meadow, not here un- 
harvested, is strewn with islands as with flowers, Salamis 
on the west, Aegina southward, and innumerable smaller 
blossoms, within the lovely broken coast of Attica, as 
far as Sunion on the east; while westward you may see 
the mighty rock of Acrocorinth kissing the blue sky ; 
and southward the dark coast of Argolis stretches 
away peak after peak, headland beyond headland. 

Eastward the plain breaks against the long mass of 
the bastion of Hymettos, so often violet in the after- 
glow of sunset, and, as has been thought, the reason 
for the famous title of Athens, tooréfavos, violet- 
crowned, the beautiful epithet which Pindar the Theban 
first gave her. Others think it more likely that that 
lovely and expressive title referred, not so much to the 
singularly deep colour which Hymettos alone at times 
assumes, but to the woods and forests which in that age 
may be supposed to have covered not only Hymettos 
but Pentelicon, Aegaleos, and Parnes also. _ 

To-day Pentelicon has lost nearly all its woods, but 
its exquisite form is enough, while one would not 
sactifice its colour as of a Gloire de Dijon rose for all the 
woods of the Nymphs and the forests of Ida. Parnes, 
farther off and mote mysterious, has more of the character 
of the Tuscan hills in its smiling air of benediction. It 
Stands, forcefully and boldly enough, closing the plain 


1 The title did not Stand alone : 


al re \urapal Kal locrépava: Kal doldiuor, 
‘E\Addos Epeccua, krewal APjvar, Sayudvov mrodleOpov. 


Shining and violet-crowned, the theme of bards ; the pillar of Hellas, famous Athens» 
city divine. 


It probably refers to the fa& that at the vernal Dionysia Athens was wont 
to be garlanded with violets; and further these verses salute Athens as a 
divine or semi-divine being, radiant with beauty, violet-crowned—a goddess. 
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on the north-west and passing gently seaward in the 
hill-sides of Aegaleos. 

Such is the theatre of Athens. It has been compared 
with the Campagna of Rome, but any such comparison is 
absutd. The majesty of the Campagna, in which Rome 
itself plays so small a part on her seven invisible hills, 
makes, and that assuredly, an universal appeal. That 
element of vulgarity, inherent in everything universal, 
is not to be found here. The Athenian landscape makes 
no such appeal: its associations and memories are of 
another nature, and the crowd will always pass them by. 


IV. Tue ACROPpojIs 


How shy one is—after that first impulse—in the 
daylight at least, of approaching the Acropolis! One 
finds oneself continually on the way there, and so near, 
yet continually turning away without actually crossing 
the threshold. One lingers in the Theatre, the Odeion. 
One climbs up to the Areiopagos, descends and climbs 
again the Museion, the Pnyx. ... And then those by- 
ways which, especially on the north side of the great 
rock, lead right up beneath it, so often in long flights 
of steps, where you may watch the women at work with 
their weaving and the children at play—one gets to know 
them all. 

And the paths too. Especially the one that leads 
through a young plantation of pines right under the sheer 
face of the rock on the north beneath the walls of Themi- 
stokles. It leads to the Klepsydra, the ancient fountain,} 
close by which were the sandtuaries of Pan and Apollo— 
mete cavetns perhaps, then as now, and the secret tomb 
of Erechtheus, where “ earth yawning verily hid him.” # 

The Cave of Pan, a vast cleft still half concealed, where 


1 So called because it hida part of its Stream at seasons. It was this fountain 
which supplied Lysistrata and her companions with its water to extinguish the 
fire and drench the persons of their veteran besiegers. 

2 Cf. Euripides, Jon, 277-88. 
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Kreusa, daughter of Erechtheus, was sutprised and pos- 
sessed by Apollo,! is a more formidable affair. It had 
been dedicated or te-dedicated to Pan by the Athenians 
in thankfulness for his aid at Marathon: and Simonides 
wrote the inscription. 

It was a brilliant April morning when at last we found 
ourselves standing before the Beulé gate of the Acropolis. 
The processional way, this on the west, alone gave, and 
gives, access to this great table rock, rising some 150 feet 
from its base and precipitous on all sides save this. 
Here it approached the Propylaea. It came of old from 
the Agora and was paved with Pentelic marble. Stand- 
ing there before the gate it is easy to appreciate that the 
Acropolis was first and foremost a fortress, and that 
within this fortress was established the great San€tuary 
and so later the Museum of the city. At first the city 
itself, the fortress ceased to be inhabited after the Persian 
wars, and then became, what it still appears to be, a vast 
holy place,? the Sandtuary of Athena—for indeed the 
tock was hers ; and during the whole period of Athenian 
liberty, and for long after, the Panathenaic festivals were 
celebrated here, with magnificent processions and 
splendid ceremonies, the Lesser every year, the Greater 
once in every four years. 

The tock of the Acropolis was Athena’s; but in a 
sense there were three Athenas of the Acropolis. The 
most ancient of all was the Athena Polias, whose 


1 See Ion, lines 10-12: 

There Phoebus forced Erechtheus’ child Kreusa, 

Where the north-facing rocks, beneath the Mount 

Of Pallas in the Athenian land, are called 

The Long Cliffs by the lords of Attica, 
and cf. the dance and chorus of the daughters of Kekrops, esp. 492-509. Here 
also Myrrhiné and Kinesias, the married lovers of the Lysifirata, meet. See 
Aristophanes, Lysiffrata, 910-12. 


2 Aristophanes (Lysiftrata, 482 et seq.) calls the Acropolis : 


. . . This fortress of ancient and high renown, 

This shrine where never a foot profane hath trod, 

This lofty-rocked, inaccessible Cranaan town, 
The holy Temple of God. 
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Statue, which was said to have fallen from heaven, was 
made of olive wood, and whose san&tuaty was the 
Erechtheion. Then there was the Athena of the 
Parthenon, whose statue was of gold and ivory, the work 
of Pheidias. Lastly there was the Athena Promachos, 
whose colossal bronze statue, also the work of Pheidias, 
stood ere&t with helmet and shield and spear, in the open 
air, before the Parthenon and the Erechtheion in front 
of the eastern portico of the Propylaea.} 

It is, then, the San@uatry of Athena one approaches 
of entering the Beulé gate. This gate, discovered by 
the French archeologist E. Beulé in 1853 behind the 
Turkish fortification here, is said to date from early 
imperial times. The marble wall is pierced by a Doric 
gateway and flanked by rude stone towers. This wall 
seems to be constructed of the remains of a choregic 
monument erected under the south-west escarpment here 
by Nikias, son of Nicodemus, in 320 B.c. It is said to 
have been destroyed when the erection of the Odeion of 
Herodes Atticus made it necessary to alter the old ap- 
ptoach to the Acropolis, and the material was then used 
for the new gate. 

Within the Beulé gate one faces the Propylaea. A 
Straight flight of steps leads up to the great portal to-day ; 
but this is almost certainly not the ancient approach. Of 
old the ascent seems to have been by a winding way. 
To the left stands up the great pedestal, 29 feet high, of the 
monument of Agrippa: this was probably a chariot and 
horses, with a figure of the great Roman consul. 

At the top of the steps is the Propylaea, the greater 
patt of which is still standing. This consists of a wall 
pierced by five gates. Before and behind this great 
portal were magnificent porticoes. 


1 Aristophanes alludes to the three goddesses in The Knights, 1165 ef seq. : 
as “‘ The Goddess with the ivory hand,” that is Athena of the Parthenon ; as 
Pallas Pylaemachos, that is, that “‘ fights at the gates.” This was Athena 
Promachos. And finally ‘‘ She who recolle€&ts the peplos,” that is, Athena 
Polias. The chief obje& of the Panathenaic Procession was to carry the peplos 
to the Athena Polias. 
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ATHENS: WINGED VICTORY. 


Relief from the balustrade of the Temple of Nike Apteros. 
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It was Pericles who caused to be built at the summit 
of the western approach, upon the processional way, 
this magnificent building all of Pentelic marble as an 
entrance to “this shrine, this temple of God.” What 
we see is, even in its ruin, one of the most beautiful 
things left in the world, and to many who see it for the 
first time a genuine astonishment. One had not expected 
to find upon the Acropolis a building of such vast size, 
in many ways as fine as, and in every way worthy of, the 
Parthenon itself. 

For above, as one climbs the processional way, appeats, 
though in ruin, a magnificent hexastyle portico of Doric 
columns with two vestibules or wings also of Dotic 
columns, a corridor or hall of Ionic columns, and beyond 
another hexastyle portico of Doric columns facing the 
Acropolis. Through the midst passed the processional 
way by five gates. The central passage, which alone 
was without steps, so that chariots might pass, and which 
was flanked by Lonic columns upholding a lovely coffered 
roof of marble covered with a pattern of golden Stars, 
parts of which remain though not 7 situ, is nearly 14 
feet wide, the two gateways on either side of it are nearly 
10, and the two outer gateways are about half that width. 
The whole building is not less than 168 feet in breadth 
and is all of Pentelic marble. 

Of the wings, that to the north-west, the so-called 
Pinacoteca, for it contained pictures, is the best-preserved 
patt of the whole building. The south-west wing is 
much smaller and would seem in fact to be little more than 
a mask for the sake of balance and symmetry. The 
original design was never carried out in its entirety, 
work on the north side seems to have been stopped by the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, and the building 
on the south seems from the first to have been opposed by 
the priests of the sanctuaries close by. 

The archite&t was Mnesicles. It occupied him for five 
yeats and cost half a million of our money ; and it is said 
that during the work he fell from the summit and was 
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thought to be mortally injured, but Athena revealed a 
herb to Pericles in a dream, which healed him. 

We see this glorious building only in ruin, though 
what remains is so wonderful and lovely that nothing 
elsewhere may be compared with it. Itis not time, but, 
as always, the folly and the barbarism of man that has 
spoilt it. The eastern portico was destroyed by an ex- 
plosion of gunpowder in 1656; but the western portico 
seems to have still been complete in 1676, when Wheler 
saw it To-day the north wing in some sort remains, 
but the southern wing has been almost entirely destroyed, 
and the rest is in the ruin we see. Two Statues of 
horsemen, perhaps the sons of Xenophon, which were 
called the Dioscuri, seem to have flanked the road on 
either side before the portico. They have altogether 
disappeared. 

In front of the southern wing, high on a sheer bastion 
of the rock reached from the main ascent by a small 
flight of steps, stands the little Temple of Nike Apteros, 
of Wingless Victory that is. But this shrine was by no 
means alien from Athena. On the contrary, it was 
Athena’s, for Nike Apteros was identified with Athena 
and was called Nike Athena: and perhaps she was 
wingless for that very reason. 

This temple, which was standing complete in 1676 
and was seen by Wheler, was totally destroyed by the 
Turks for the erection of a battery in 1685. It was, 
however, admirably re-erefted in 1835 by Ross and 
Laurent, and even the greater part of the frieze, which 
represents the victory of the Greeks over the Persians, is 
in situ, though, as one learns in Greece to exped, four 
pieces of that sculptured frieze appear unaccountably— 
unaccountably for honour—in the British Museum.? 

It stands on a stylobate of three steps and consists of a 
cella with four Ionic columns 13 feet 4 inches high on 


+ Nothing is more surprising than the very modern dates of most of the 
vandalism on the Acropolis, 
* Nos, 421-4 inclusive, 
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either front, but with none at the sides—amphi-pro- 
tetrastylos. It is very small, merely an exquisite shrine, 
being about 27 feet long by 18 feet in breadth. 

The lofty bastion upon which this little temple stands, 
and where it is said Aegeus watched for his son Theseus, 
and from which in despair he cast himself down, is paved 
with marble, and was once surrounded, for safety and for 
beauty, on the west and north, by a parapet, breast high, 
consisting of a frieze of sculpture in relief facing out- 
watds and surmounted by a bronze screen. The ex- 
quisite panels of this parapet ate preserved in the 
Acropolis Museum—such of them, that is, as have been 
preserved. They represent Winged Vi@ories, and if 
not by Pheidias himself are the work of an artist as great 
if less austere. ‘The temple seems to have been erected 
after the battle of Salamis, and is certainly not later than 
the age of Pericles. It may perhaps be earlier than the 
Propylaea, but the balustrade, for all its winged beauty 
of style, shows signs of the transition which followed the 
death of Pheidias. 

And now passing through the great porticoes of the 
Propylaea one comes in full view of the summit of the 
Acropolis, a great plateau over 300 yards long by about 
150 broad, littered with debris, while the Parthenon rises 
before one to the right aloft on its vast platform, the 
Erechtheion to the left. 

That first view of the Parthenon, so full of force for 
all its grace, must mark an astonishing moment in the 
life of anyone who has seen it, for unlike nearly every 
other famous thing in the world it is far finer, far more 
impressive, than its reputation. Bathed in that exquisite 
and limpid atmosphere, that brilliant and yet nimble air, 
it seems to give light to the sky rather than to receive 
light from it. And the perfection of its form, the just- 
ness of its proportion, its completeness and grace, by 
no means disguise its great size, its solemn strength and 
weight and force. It impresses you at once as one of the 
Strongest buildings in the world, and it is certainly the 
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oldest in Europe, that in the very centre of innumerable 
revolutions has yet stood in anything like its complete- 
ness. 

It was always, it is still, the great glory of the Acro- 
polis and of Athens—the most perfect, perhaps the only 
perfect achievement of man in architecture, and even 
to-day when the folly and the rage and the barbarism of 
mankind—Turks and English, Goths and Venetians— 
have done their worst upon it, it remains the one really 
satisfying, the one teally consoling work that the 
spirit of man has conceived and expressed in architecture. 
It is final and complete: it cannot be developed, it is 
perfect in the real meaning of the word, it is the end. 

It is subje& only to the sky, whose every mood it as- 
sumes ; the sun plays upon it as the wind upon a harp. 
If its form is absolute and final in itself, its colour varies 
with every hour. Sometimes under a lowering sky 
upon this rough-hewn precipitous height it frowns dark 
and enormous ; sometimes it seems in its exquisite grace, 
in the wonderful deep orange of its marble, or again in 
its colour as of a Gloire de Dijon rose, something almost 
unreal, an ideal temple from some golden age, not made 
with hands. Often at sunset on a fortunate evening 
it will seem to reassume, as it were, all its old garment of 
glory, the colours long dead and forgotten will revive, 
gtow soft and living once more, and flame there in the 
evening light with all their old loveliness, their various, 
smouldering beauty touched with burning gold. So 
beautiful is it, that however long one’s stay in Athens may 
be one can never have enough of it. It remains in the 
heart behind every thought, at every hour of the day, 
and in the night too if one wake. One continually 
returns to gaze upon it, and finds oneself at evening seek- 
ing out places from which it may be seen, the hill of the © 
Museion, the hill of the Pnyx, the hill of the Nymphs, or 
even farther afield, because in it at length the mind is 
satisfied, there at last the spirit is at one with itself. 

This Temple of Athena Parthenos, of this Virgo 
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Pofens, the invincible goddess of war, the guardian of 
Athens, was built, to replace an older temple, probably 
the Hekatompedon, destroyed by the Persians, during the 
administration of Pericles under the supervision of 
Pheidias, the archite@ being I@inus. It was finished in 
438 B.C, and is generally said to have been eight ot nine 
yeats in building. It stands upon the highest part of 
the Actopolis, was built entirely of Pentelic marble, and 
is of the purest Doric style. It stands upon a stylobate of 
three steps, also of Pentelic marble, and the whole is up- 
raised upon a vast platform or basement of limestone. So 
high indeed does it stand that the pavement of the temple 
is almost on a level with the summit of the Propylaea. 
It is 228 feet long, 101 feet in breadth, and 66 feet in 
height to the top of the pediment. 

It consists of a cella surrounded by a peristyle, eight 
columns on either front and seventeen at either side, that 
is to say forty-six columns in all supporting the roof, the 
cornice with its metopes and triglyphs, and the two 
pediments. ‘These columns are about 6 feet in diameter 
and 34 feet in height. Wéithin the peristyle at either end 
there was an interior range of six columns of somewhat 
smaller dimensions standing before the cella. The temple 
itself was divided into four compartments ; the eastern 
portico, the cella proper, the western chamber, and the 
western portico. The cella is 98 feet in length, the 
western chamber, the opisthodomos, about 43 feet. The 
roof of both chambers was supported by inner rows of 
columns, those in the cella of the Doric order, in two 
Stoteys one above the other, those in the opisthodomos 
of the Ionic order; the former numbered ten on each 
side with three in the western return ; the latter four. 

Thus nothing of similar splendour could match the 
simplicity of this building ; and it is perhaps this sim- 
plicity which gives it its astonishing force. For it is its 
force which impresses one quite as much as its beauty, 
quite as much as the majesty of its mass, the nobility of 
its form, the simplicity of its conception. Nothing can 
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turn the mind from those three supreme qualities which 
it possesses in the highest degree: grace, simplicity, 
force. Nor can its decorations, while it still possessed 
them, have detracted from this. On the contrary, the 
great simple lines of the frames of the pediments which 
enclosed the sculptures of which it has been robbed, are 
an essential part of the design and must have dominated 
them, so that, as Leake suggests, the sculptures were 
little more than a capital is to its column. At the same 
time those sculptures were perhaps the most exquisite 
wotks of the full development of Greek art, the very 
flower of it on the eve, but without a sign, of de- 
cadence. 

It would be useless to describe those sculptures. They 
ate not here. They are in the British Museum, and their 
presence there is explained, if not excused, on the ground 
(1) that if they had not been stolen they would have been 
destroyed, and (2) that if they had not been destroyed they 
would not be on the Parthenon, but in the Acropolis 
Museum. It might seem that Pecksniff is really a 
national type, but even he would scarcely have risen to 
such casuistry as this. No, loot is loot, and it some- 
times consists of other things than colonies. 

Nor was it only what was left of these sculptures that 
was Stolen with the help of a firman from the foreign 
and barbarous government encamped here upon a help- 
less people.1 The great frieze which in very low relief 
ran quite round the cella was, like the sculptures of the 
eastern pediment and the metopes, brutally hacked out 
and torn down, and taken away to London to be sold, and 
finally—the English plunder of Greece—came into those 
heavy British hands which never let anything escape 
which has once come within their grasp. A more ignoble 
transaction does not lie at the door of any nation. The 

1 The ugliness of the position ought to be realized: England’s ambassador 
to the Turks used his position to obtain their firman to loot their helpless viGim 
Greece—and then sold his booty to England. It should also be pointed out that 


he exceeded the leave he obtained, which did not permit him to tear down 
buildings, as he did. 
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irony of these works, born under a Greek sky, being 
imprisoned in the gloomy fog-haunted corridors of the 
British Museum is emphasized by the incredible fa& that 
casts of them have been in some cases given and in 
others offered as gifts to satisfy the Athenians! But we 
have to satisfy not only the Athenians but our own con- 
sciences. We have to answer not only the appeal of the 
Greeks but the arraignment of mankind.1 

It is truethat, many ages before, the Parthenon had been 
converted into a Christian Church—it was then perhaps 
the eastern pediment was destroyed—and that with the 
Turkish conquest in the fifteenth century, that church 
was turned into a mosque. Nevertheless, down to the 
yeat 1687 the Parthenon remained almost entire with the 
exception of the roof. In 1687 Athens was besieged by 
the Venetians under Morosini, and a German gunner, it is 
said, trained a gun upon the building in which the Turks 
had placed a store of gunpowder. The result was that 
the whole of the middle of the building was blown down 
and the eastern front irretrievably damaged. Once in 
possession of the Acropolis, Morosini tried to seize the 
sculptures of the western pediment, still almost intact. 
He merely succeeded in breaking them in pieces, and 
then abandoned these pieces on the ground. But 
Morosini’s crime cannot excuse Elgin’s systematic 
spoliation, and even in the most favourable view of the 
matter, a view that one fears cannot be maintained, 
namely, that Elgin stole the marbles in order to preserve 
them, it is obvious that you cannot with honour pick 
the pockets of a man helplessly in the hands of bandits 
in order to save his money, waless, when he is free, you are 
prepared to restore to him what you have taken. 

It was not we English, however, who stole or de- 
Stroyed the most majestical possession of the Parthenon— 
I mean the great statue of the Virgin Goddess, of Athena 


1 There remain on the Patthenon: two fragments of the sculptures of W. 
pediment; the frieze about the western side of the cella; several metopes 
especially at the S.W, corner. 
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Parthenos, of ivory and gold, which stood within the 
adytum. "There we were forestalled. It had disappeared 
before our time. We should have grabbed it, had it 
been there. 

The goddess was represented standing completely 
clothed to her ankles, girded with the egis, her helmet 
on her head, her shield resting on the ground by her 
side, a Nike four cubits high in her right hand, her 
spear in her left. This Statue was near forty feet high, 
and the weight of the gold upon it according to Thucy- 
dides1 was forty talents. It was stripped of its gold 
by Lachares the demagogue when Demetrios was 
establishing the democracy, in the beginning of the third 
centuty B.c. It stood shining there loaded with gold 
and precious stones in the twilight of the cella, awful 
and beautiful and holy. Would we had seen it! 

Leaving the Parthenon—but to return again and 
again—one turns to the other great temple upon the 
Acropolis, the Erechtheion. This stands upon the 
northern side of the plateau and on a lower level than 
the Parthenon. 

It is only less lovely than the greater building, to which 
in its variety and lack of unity it stands in beautiful 
contrast. Its mutilated condition makes it to-day some- 
what difficult to understand, but even in its dilapida- 
tion it bears witness to the unique genius of the 
Athenians in contriving out of a difficult position, 
difficult too in relation to the Parthenon and the Pro- 
pylaea, a perfect masterpiece, in beauty no way inferior, 
in subtlety of contrivance superior, to those two build- 
ings. 

The Erechtheion takes its name from Erechtheus, 
who according to Homer was born of Earth and brought 


1 Thucydides, II, 13. Pericles is advising the Athenians of their resources if 
wat should come. After reckoning theit wealth he adds that if they should 
be absolutely cut off from all other resources they might use even the gold plates 
with which the statue of the goddess herself was overlaid. The Statue, as he 
pointed out to them, contained forty talents weight of pure gold, and it was all 
femovable. This treasure they might use for self-preservation, but they must 
replace as much as they took. 
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up by the goddess Athena, who made him her ward 
and placed him in her temple at Athens in the guardian- 
ship of the daughters of Kekrops.1. But Erechtheus 
is as mySterious as Melchisedek, and either was, or was 
confounded with, Poseidon ; indeed, Apollodorus calls 
him Poseidon—Erechtheus.2 According to the legend, 
Athena contended for Athens with Poseidon, Kekrops 
being judge. Poseidon was vanquished in this wise: 
the gods resolved that Athens should belong to which- 
evet of the twain produced a gift most useful to man. 
Poseidon struck the ground with his trident and a salt 
pool appeared: but Athena caused the olive to spring 
from the earth. Nevertheless Poseidon was admitted, 
though in an inferior position, as a companion of 
Athena, here in Athens under the name of Erechtheus. 
Perhaps it was unlucky to worship Poseidon in his own 
name in Athens or at least within the Acropolis. 

It was thus in the Erechtheion were to be found the 
most sacred possessions of the city. Here was en- 
shrined the most ancient statue of Athena Polias, the 
Statue of olive wood which fell down from heaven. 
Here, too, grew the sacred olive which Athena had 
conjuted from the earth in her contest with Poseidon ; 
here was the pool of brackish water which had appeared 
at the stroke of Poseidon’s trident, the impression of 
which might here be seen upon the rock ; here, too, was 
the burial-place of Erechtheus and of Kekrops, as well 
as the sanctuary of Pandrosos, the only one of the 
daughters of Kekrops who had been faithful to the 
guardianship of the mysterious Erechtheus. Thus, as 
we know it, the Erechtheion consists of two distin& 
sanctuaries, one on a lower level than the other. The 
higher and eastern san¢tuary is the temple of Athena 
Polias, the lower and western san€tuary that of Erech- 

1 Iliad, Il. 546, “... great-hearted Erechtheus, whom of old, Athene, daughter 
of Zeus, fostered, when the Earth, the giver of grain, had borne him ; and she 
made him to dwell in Athens, in her own rich san@tuary, and there the youths of 


the Athenians seek to win his favour with sacrifices of bulls and rams. . . .” 
2 Apollodorus, The Library, UI. xv. 1. 
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theus—Poseidon: these with the various shrines they 
contained made up the Erechtheion. 

The original temple was burnt by the Persians. A 
new temple was begun on the site of the olive-tree as 
soon as the Parthenon and the Propylaea were finished. 
Though the old temple had been burnt, the olive sur- 
vived as though signifying the continuance of Athens 
and the protection of Athena.1 Xenophon tells us 
that this temple, too, was burnt, accidentally one sup- 
poses, in 406 B.c., and the Erechtheion we see was not 
finished till 376 B.c. 

But all this history is complicated by the discovery in 
1886 of the foundations of a large temple to the south 
of the. Erechtheion and indeed partly covered by the 
Maidens’ portico. It is still debated what this temple 
was. Is it the original temple of Athena Polias abutting 
upon the primitive “ shrine of Erechtheus ” or is it the 
otiginal of the Parthenon? Whatever it may prove 
to have been it was pre-Persian, and parts of its delightful 
decorations are to be seen in the Acropolis Museum. 
It is known to-day on the strength of an inscription as 
the Hekatompedon. 

With two great buildings of the first magnificence of 
the Doric order before their eyes, the Athenians decided 
to build the new Erechtheion in another, and what 
might seem to be a more native style, the Ionic. Their 
achievement here is thus in striking contrast with the 
Parthenon and the Propylaea. The form of the Erech- 
theion differs in fa&t from every other example of a 
Greek temple that remains to us. Here we have not 
the usual oblong figure with two porticoes: it is true 
the Erechtheion is oblong, but it had no portico at its 
western end, where instead four Ionic columns with 
half their diameters engaged in the wall, in which were 


1 Herodotus (VIII. 55), writing just at this time, speaks of the olive and the 
well of salt water: ‘‘On the Acropolis there is a shtine of Erechtheus the 
Earthborn (as he is called) wherein is an olive-tree and a salt pool, which (as 
the Athenians say) were set there by Poseidon and Athene as tokens of their 
contention for the land.” 
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three windows, supported the entablature. Upon the 
eastetn front stands a portico consisting of six Ionic 
columns in a single line before the cella, whose chief 
entrance was here; the extremities, as at the western 
end, being adorned with ante at the corners. A ftieze 
with figures in low relief surrounded the building, of 
which three slabs remain. 

What is so unusual, and indeed unique, is the northern 
and southern porticoes, which form a sott of transept. 
The northern portico, which is on a lower level than 
the eastern and western fronts, stands before the chief 
entrance to the lower temple, the san€tuary of Erech- 
theus. It consisted of six Ionic columns supporting 
a pediment of which four were in front and one on 
either flank, before ante in the wall on either side the 
door. 

It is, however, in the southern portico, entered from 
the western chamber, that we find the most remarkable 
and certainly the most elaborate and beautiful feature 
of the building. Its flat roof is supported by six Carya- 
tides, representing young women in long draperies with 
baskets on their heads. These were known as at 
Képar—the Maidens. ‘They correspond to the columns 
of the northern portico, but they stand upon a base- 
ment eight feet above the level here, which was already 
considerably higher naturally than that on the north. 
This portico, however, is much lower than the roof 
of the central building. 

There is nothing in the world to put beside this 
exquisite work; the grace and loveliness of the whole 
ate beyond expression, and the beauty of the Caryatides, 
of the Maidens, in antiquity as to-day, is the universal 
admiration of mankind. Yet even here Elgin has 
been at his fell work. He found the portico intatt, 
yet he erected his engines and tore out the second figure 
from the western end with a part of the entablature. 
It is now in the British Museum, which has generously 
supplied a copy to take its place! The mind and 
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conscience ate aghast. What Rome refrained from 
doing, what Alaric did not do, what the Venetians 
failed to do, what the Turk had not done: Eng- 
land did. 

Within, the Erechtheion contained perhaps two, 
pethaps three principal chambers, the sanctuary of 
Athena Polias entered from the east, and, lower, upon 
the west, entered from the north porch, the sanctuary 
of Erechtheus—Poseidon, and perhaps a central chamber 
entered from it. Here was the salt pool and the mark 
of the trident in the rock. Within the eastern chamber 
was the olive-tree of Athena. Within the sanctuary 
of Athena stood the olive-wood statue of Athena Polias, 
before which burnt the never-failing golden lamp of 
Kallimachos. 

But the Erechtheion contained besides many altars 
and shrines. Before the eastern portico is said to have 
stood the altar of Zeus Hypatos. On either side the 
Statue of Athena stood the chair of Daedalos and a 
famous wooden statue of Hermes. Other altars also 
stood under the eastern portico, and there was an altar 
to Zeus Hyrkeius within the Pandroseion which seems 
to have stood to the west of the temple. It is thought, 
too, that here within the precin& of the Erechtheion 
to the west, many statues of Maidens stood, such as 
we see to-day in the Acropolis Museum.t These 
matvellously lovely archaic figures were all found in 
the debris and rubbish here. ‘They seem to have been 
supported on slender columns or pedestals, as in pro- 
cession. ‘They ate not statues of goddesses or priestesses, 
but as has rightly been said dyd\uara—things in which, 
in their beauty, the goddess might rejoice, representative 
perhaps of the living maidens who came in procession 
to her festival, and not least perhaps of the faithful 
daughter of Kekrops, Pandrosos hetself. 

That festival, the Panathenaea, the final scene in 
which, the great procession, is for ever represented in 

1 Nos, 670-88. 
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(The darker figure is a cast replacing the figure stolen by Elgin.) 
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the frieze of the Parthenon, was the greatest of all 
Athenian, the greatest of all Attic feasts. It began 
ptobably upon the 17th of July and lasted for twelve 
days, the last and most solemn day being the 28th of July, 
the day of the great procession. There were, however, 
two festivals, a lesser and a greater, the former taking 
place every year, the latter once in four years. The 
solemnities included sacrifices of bulls, foot and horse 
and chariot races, gymnastic and musical contests, and 
a torch race. At the Greater Panathenaea rhapsodists 
recited the poems of Homer, and it was upon one of 
these occasions that Herodotus is said to have recited 
his History to the Athenians. 

The chief solemnity of the great Panathenaea was the 
magnificent procession in which the whole population 
of Attica seems to have taken part. This fell on the 
last day of the festival and proceeded from the Kera- 
meikos to the Eleusineion, thence to the Pnyx, and so 
along the processional way up and up to the Acropolis, 
to the Erechtheion, where the statue of Athena Polias 
was tobed with the peplos. 

For the object of the procession was just that—to 
catty to her temple the peplos of the goddess. This 
was a ctocus-coloured vestment made by certain chosen 
maidens, woven and embroidered with figures and 
histories, especially that of Athena overcoming the 
giants. It was not carried in the procession, up to the 
Acropolis and the temple, by the maidens; but was 
suspended from the mast of a ship which was moved 
mechanically upon land The whole vast procession 
with the peplos and the vidims wound up the proces- 
sional way into the Acropolis, as we see it represented 
in the frieze of the Parthenon. Then after due cere- 
monies, the ancient statue of olive-wood of Athena 
Polias, which had fallen from heaven, and which was 


1 The wonderful ship-like car (see representation of this car in W. H. Smyth, 
Sicily, 1824, p. 85) in which S. Rosalia makes her solemn procession through the 
Streets of Palermo seems to resemble that of the Panathenaea. The season of 


the year, July, too is the same. 
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ptesetved in the Erechtheion, was robed in this crocus- 
coloured vestment. 

No one can linger upon the Acropolis to-day without 
thinking of those ceremonies and that procession. Yet 
we can have but the faintest idea of it all. Gone are 
those youths and maidens, the viétims have been sacrificed 
for the last time, and the Athenians—where are they ? 
All we see to-day is a ruined height upon which stand 
three broken and lonely buildings amid a litter of 
stone. Once that height was crowded with beauty ; 
that procession passed between a multitude of statues 
and shrines and votive monuments and temples, and 
these we shall never see. 

We must be thankful for what remains. And, indeed, 
the exquisite outward beauty of the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheion gives us the key to much that without them 
we could never understand. ‘These temples, like all 
Greek temples, were not built for the accommodation 
of a vast congregation of worshippers. As their beauty 
suggests, the worshippers remained without: only the 
goddess and her priests entered into the cella. 

And these temples were not only beautiful in them- 
selves, and that chiefly externally, and for the pleasure 
and enlightenment of the Athenian people; their ex- 
quisite arrangement also in regard to one another must 
have given the greatest delight: not only were they of 
astonishing beauty in themselves, but altogether they 
made a beauty in this lofty place, sanctifying it with 
their own loveliness and their harmony one with another. 
Their melodious asymmettria must surely always have 
been one of the secrets of their charm.1 The Propylaea 
and the Parthenon, both built in the Doric order, stand 
in parallel lines though not in the same plane. The 
Erechtheion stands quite outside such lines and again 
in a different plane: its relation to the other two build- 
ings is extraordinarily subtle and wholly esthetic. It 


1 Compate the same thing at Girgenti in the arrangement of the temples there 
along the hills. See E, Hutton, Cities of Sicily (Methuen, 1926), p. 132. 
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is built, too, in the Ionic order, and even so has added 
to it the pure miracle of the Maidens’ pottico, the grace 
of which contrasts with the force and strength and 
weight and mass of the Parthenon, which it faces, and 
of that gigantic bronze statue which stood towering 
Overt it, which we shall never see. The Athenians con- 
sidered their buildings here as we might consider a 
piece of music, and with their unique beauty and har- 
mony, their force and their grace, not only consecrated 
the sanctuary of the Acropolis itself but the city of 
Athens beneath it and the whole landscape to the far 
hills and the sea. 

These ate the thoughts that remain with one as one 
wanders about that sacred height, at morning, at noon, 
at evening, watching the miracle of light and shade 
pass over cornice and column, portico and wall. And 
meditating there, in the limpid air, one is convinced, 
not only of the beauty, but of the force here expressed 
and especially in the Parthenon. More than two 
thousand years of barbarism and violence have not 
succeeded in overthrowing it, or the Erechtheion, or 
even the Maidens’ portico which was perfedt till Elgin 
appeared. But it is their spiritual force that impresses 
one most, which is the soul of their beauty. And what 
is there in the world that may really stand beside them ? 

The same impression of force, much more obviously 
of course, is received from the Sacred Rock itself. It 
was the citadel and the fortress of Athens. It has always 
been defended; and both Themistokles and Kimon 
etected or te-erected most formidable walls upon those 
ptecipices, while the western approach was held by the 
Propylaea, which must have been one of the strongest 
ports in Greece. These but renewed, and in lovelier 
fashion, what must always have been great fortifications, 
though when Xerxes appeared the defences of the 
Acropolis seem to have been chiefly palisades. 

Nothing, however, can be secured against time and the 
folly, wrath, and violence of man. These ruins attest 
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it. Here we see the insolence of Rome, the iconoclasm 
of the Byzantine, the indifference of the barbarian, the 
gteed of England. Nothing that is lovely can escape 
such brutishness as this. 


How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 


And so one tutns away, one turns away for consola- 
tion, to that imperishable landscape, which this rock 
sanctified, and of which it was the soul; watching the 
mountains shine and then fade under that pure sky, the 
blue sea deepen to violet and grow dim between the far- 
away headlands, while the light and shadow, as in some 
great ceremony, pass from portico to marble portico, 
from column to marble column, over empty pediment 
and porch and bastion, in the benediction of evening : 
convinced only of this: There was a place, then, in 
which perfection existed. It was this place. 


V. THE THEATRE OF DIONYSOS, THE ODEION, THE 
AREIOPAGOS, THE MUSEION, THE PNYX, THE TEMPLE 
OF THESEUS, THE MONUMENT OF LYSIKRATES, THE 
TEMPLE OF ZEUS, THE ILISSoOs. 


The Acropolis, its treasures and their beauty, so easily 
fill one’s days in Athens, that there seems to be little 
time left for anything else. In fa& there is little else 
to see, and nothing that has anything like the same 
importance. The Areiopagos, the Pnyx, the Museion, 
the Hill of the Nymphs : one visits them all not so much 
for their own sakes as apropos, so to speak, of the 
Acropolis, and because each offers a different view of 
that old rock of Athena with its astonishing burden. 

But it was under the southern escarpment of Athena’s 
tock, precipitous here as elsewhere save in the west, 
that we came upon perhaps the most precious monument 


ARCHAIC FIGURE FOUND NEAR THE ERECHTHEION. 


From the Acropolis Museum, Athens. 
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of ancient Athens not upon the Acropolis itself. This 
is the Dionysiac Theatre, in which have been recited 
all the great tragedies and comedies of the Athenian 
poets, the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes. The view of the theatre lying 
thus under the rock of the Acropolis crowned by the 
Parthenon is still magnificent and was greatly admired 
in antiquity. 

It is, to say the least, doubtful whether a theatre of 
Stone was built here before that we see which dates 
from the second half of the fourth century. The 
cavea ot auditorium built in the hill-side, the topmost tows 
of seats being hewn out of the tock, faces the south. 
It is roughly a semicircle supported by tetaining walls 
some 288 feet across at the ends. ‘The cavea was vety 
large, stretching right up to the precipitous rock of the 
Acropolis under the choregic monument of Thrasyllus, 
patt of which, including two of its columns, remains. 
Only twenty or thirty of the hundred tiers are left and 
these ate for the most part the lower; they are of 
Piraeic limestone. The front row of seats consists of 
matble chairs, fifty-eight of which, out of the original 
sixty-seven, remain. They were the official seats, as 
their inscriptions indicate, of the priests and magistrates 
of Athens; the armchair in the middle, beautiful with 
sculpture, being the stall of the priest of Eleutherian 
Dionysos. 

This cavea is said to have been able to hold the entire 
body of Athenian citizens, and it may well have been 
able to accommodate the 30,000 spectators whom 
Plato speaks of as watching here a play of Agathon. 
It was not, however, the largest in Greece: that was at 
Megalopolis. 

This vast cavea was divided by fourteen flights of 
Steps into thirteen kerkides, and the whole was traversed 
by a single dazoma. 

The cavea we ate told remains to us from the middle 
of the fourth century. The orchestra has certainly 
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been modified. It was probably originally a full circle : 
it is now a semicircle with the two ends prolonged 
towatds the stage, where it measures about 78 feet in 
width. It is paved with marble and divided from the 
seats of the cavea by a marble parapet 34 feet high, 
within which is a gutter of limestone, covered with slabs 
of marble. 

The stage, as we see it, is of various dates. Perhaps 
originally there was no stage: but the ruins of the 
latest here date from the third century, when Rome 
had long since polluted the theatre with gladiatorial 
shows, and stained the marble of the stall of the priest 
of Dionysos with blood. 

However, even the Greeks used the theatre for other 
things beside the immortal plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes. They held cock-fights 
here, and at times used the theatre for ceremonies and 
pageants and also public assemblies, as Thucydides 
recotds. Athenaeus even speaks of buffoons and 
jugglers and such using the theatre. 

Perhaps it is the ghosts of such things as these that 
make it harder here than in Syracuse or Epidauros 
ot Megalopolis or Argos to conjure up, to induce the 
imagination to create for itself, a fragile image of the 
Stage of Euripides. Those iron gates by which one 
enters have perhaps barred out the great ghosts which 
still linger in more lonely places. And yet, sitting 
there on the highest tier of those seats which are hewn 
from the living rock of the Acropolis, on some fortunate 
evening, one’s eyes wandering over that great landscape 
from the purple hills of Hymettos to the dark peaks 
of Aegina, to the cliffs of Salamis,? gradually all is 
transfigured for one, and the great and distant heights 
of the Peloponnesos seem again to hide the tragedy of 
the House of Atreus, Hippolytus once mote to drive all 


1 Thucydides, VII. 93 et seq. -Athenaeus, I. 35. 

2 Cf. Sophocles, Ajax, 596. The poet was describing what the spetators 
of the play had only to lift up their eyes to see. So Aeschylus often in his 
metaphors of seas, storms, ships, flocks on the hills, and such, 
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furiously along the shore of Troezen, Medea to brood 
upon the dark and lofty summit of Acrocorinth, the 
Bay of Salamis to be full of the confusion of ships. The 
twilight comes there while the Acropolis shines in the 
last tays of the sun, and in the twilight the acceptable 
spirit may well discern shapes and overhear voices 
which cannot pass away.... 

Beyond the Theatte, between it and the Odeion, her 
a vast confusion of ruins; the Asklepieion and otled 
sacred precinéts and the long colonnade which lies 
from the theatre to the Odeion. 

This last, the most complete and beautiful of the re- 
mains upon this side of the Acropolis, is a building 
erected in the time of the Antonines by Herodes Atticus, 
who built it in memory of his wife. It appears to have 
been a roofed theatre and was perhaps designed for the 
performance of music. Dicaearchus declares it to 
have been the most beautiful building of the kind he 
had seen. 

The Areiopagos, the Hill of Ares that is, rises opposite 
the western slope of the Acropolis to the left of the 
approach. It was called the Hill of Ares because Ares 
was thought to have been brought to trial here, before 
the assembled gods, by Poseidon, for the murder of 
Halirrhothios; and, of course, the hill is famous as 
the meeting-place of the Upper Council, the Council 
of the Areiopagos, on the south-eastern summit. Even 
now one finds sixteen Stone steps cut in the rock leading 
up to the place, where is a bench of hewn stone, about 
three sides of a quadrangle, facing south. Here the 
Areiopagos sat in judgment in the open air, and two 
rude stones on the eastern and western sides are pointed 
out as the places of the accuser and the defendant. So 
Euripides : 

And when to Ares’ mount I came, to face 


My trial, I upon this platform stood 
And the Erinyes’ eldest upon that .. .} 


1 Euripides, [phigeneia in Tauris, 961 e¢ seq. 
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The mention of the Erinyes reminds one of the trial 
of Orestes in this very place, and of his acquittal by the 
Ateiopagos. In fact their san&uaty was here in the 
opposite side of the hill, some fifty yards from the steps. 
Here, there is a wide chasm in the rock, and within 
a cavetn and a fountain of dark water. This was the 
temple of the Avenging Deities—all that is left of it, 
for one cannot suppose it was not decorated with marble 
and pethaps potticoed. Aeschylus in the Evwmenides 
shows us the solemn torchlight procession headed by 
Athena herself, the women who guarded the Palladium 
and others, followed by the Athenian people, which 
escotted the Eumenides to this cavern.1 Within the 
enclosure, according to Pausanias, was the monument 
of Oedipus. Those figures Oedipus and Orestes haunt 
the mind in this strange and still uncanny and rather 
sinister place. Oedipus: 


Gone as ye most wish, 

Not in battle or sea storm, 
But reft from sight 

By hands invisible borne 

To viewless fields of night . . 


And Orestes, who, after the murder of Clytaemnestra, 
fled, putsued by the avenging maidens, and on the 
advice of Apollo having taken refuge with Athena at 
Athens, was ttied before the Areiopagos to decide his 
fate. The Erinyes brought forward their accusation, 
and Orestes protested that he had a&ed by command 
of the Delphic Oracle. When the court voted here, 
and was equally divided, Athena, whose office it was 
to give final judgment, added her vote to Orestes’ 
side, because she said “in all things save wedlock, 
I am for the male with all my soul.” ? 

The Ateiopagos has played its part in all the great 
affaits of Athens. It was from this hill that the Persians 
stormed the Acropolis, whilst the Athenians trolled 


1 Aeschylus, Eumenides, 1004 et seq. 2 Aeschylus, Eumenides, 734 et seq. 
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gteat stones down upon them when they assaulted the 
gates. And, of course, this spot must always be sacred 
to us as the pulpit of St. Paul, who here preached to 
the “men of Athens.” Here, as he thought, he saw 
“the city wholly give to idolatry,” and after his usual 
disputes with the Jews in the synagogue he began to 
dispute again in the Agora, where he met certain sophists, 
of the Epicureans and Stoics, who seem to have failed 
altogether to understand him. But they treated him 
with the greatest fairness and toleration, and brought 
him to the Areiopagos, saying : “ May we know what 
this new doétrine, whereof thou speakest, is? For thou 
bringest strange things to our eats: we would know 
therefore what these things mean?” He delivered his 
remarkable discourse from the midst of the Areiopagos, 
which he probably ascended by the flight of steps we 
see. Above him rose the Acropolis with its temples 
and hundreds of statues, and over all towered the colossal 
Athena Promachos; the temple of the Eumenides 
was at his feet. He took all this beauty for superstition 
and the lovely images of the gods for idols. The 
Athenians were quickly bored with him, but when they 
heard of the resurreGtion of the dead, while some mocked, 
others declared they wished to hear him again on this 
matter. Among those who wished to hear more was 
Dionysius the Areopagite and a woman named Damaris 
and others. At the foot of the hill on the north-east 
ate still to be seen the ruins of a little church dedicated 
in honour of St. Dionysius the Areopagite, com- 
memorating his conversion here by St. Paul.t 


1 As to the altar of the Unknown God which St. Paul'says he saw—it is 
the only work he mentions—such were apparently not uncommon, though 
they had nothing to do, as St. Paul seems to have thought they had, with 
Jehovah. Bentley (Boyle, Sermons, II) (and who would quarrel with Bentley 
or even his ghost ?) alludes to them. Philostratus (Apo//. VI. 3, 5) suggests 
such altars were especially to be seen at Athens, and Diogenes Laertius (I. 10, 110) 
also states they were to be found in Attica; but Pausanias (V. 14, 8) speaks of 
one at Olympia, as well as (I. 1, 4) of one at Phaleron which may have been 
that seen by St. Paul. Bentley’s reference to Lucian (should be pseudo-Lucian, 
Philopatris, IX. 29) is useless as it appears to be only an allusion to this passage 
in Acts xvii. 23, 
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St. Paul stood under the Acropolis in full view of 
the Propylaea; he must have seen Athens, and Corinth 
too, in all their beauty, but not a word escapes him on 
this subje&t. He was blind to such things, entirely lost 
in his mission, his propaganda. 

From the Ateiopagos one passes downhill to the 
foot of the Museion. ‘This hill is separated from the 
Acropolis by the vale, upon the farther side of which 
it rises less abruptly but not much less loftily than the 
Acropolis itself. It gets its name, so Pausanias says, 
from the poet Musaeus, who was buried there, but more 
ptobably from an ancient shrine of the Muses. Upon 
its summit to-day stands in ruin the monument of the 
Syrian Philopappos, the grandson of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
fourth and last King of Commagene, who, having been 
deposed by Vespasian, went to Rome with his two sons 
Epiphanes and Callinichus. Epiphanes was the father 
of Philopappos, who became an Attic citizen. Under 
the foot of the hill towards the Acropolis are three 
cavernous excavations in the rock, one of which is 
pointed out as the prison of Socrates: one supposes 
without any teal authority. 

The Museion declines steeply upon all sides, and on 
the west is joined by a low saddle to the Hill of the 
Pnyx. Here was the place of assembly of the Athenian 
people. The hill slopes down gradually in the form 
of a semicircle, in fa&t like a theatre reversed, the 
highest part being the stage, from which the semicircle 
opens and descends, surrounded by a vast wall of poly- 
gonal stones, of which those in the middle of the arc 
remain. Within this wall the assembled people stood. 
The loftier “ stage ”’—platform, rather—is formed by a 
line of natural tock, hewn vertically, facing the semi- 
citcular area, and in the midst of it, and proje@ting from 
it, is a huge rectangular block. ‘This is “the Stone” 
from which orators addressed the multitude assembled 
in the area. Plutarch speaks of it in his life of Solon 
when he says, “in the Agora towards the Stone”; for 
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this Bema or pulpit looks towards the Agora. It is 
20 feet high to-day and 11 feet wide. To left and 
tight it might be ascended by a flight of steps. Here 
I suppose Solon, Aristides, Themistokles, and Pericles 
taught and harangued the people. Here the eloquence 
of Demosthenes failed to save the State, the glory of which, 
the Acropolis, with its great monuments, the Propylaea, 
the Parthenon, was in full view, and beside him the 
Hill of the Nymphs echoed his words... . 

From the southern escarpment of the Hill of the 
Pnyx and the Museion the view stretches away over 
the Athenian plain to the Piraeus and the sea, with 
the Bay of Phaleron and the ports of Munychia 
and Zea, the islands, and the coasts of Attica and 
Peloponnesos. Upon the north tises the Acropolis 
with its marvellous burden of precious shining buildings 
and its background of mountain range. How often 
at evening did we like to stroll here, up and down, 
our gaze lingering by turns southward and north, 
watching the sun glorify the Propylaea and illumine 
temple and colonnade, till it sank behind the far Morean 
hills, and the after-glow vested Hymettos with a purple 
tobe, while the whole landscape slowly faded away 
and the stars came out into the night. . . . Was 
it not at sunset that Socrates drank the cup of hem- 
locks .-<.% 

It is upon quite the other side of the Actopolis, on a 
rising ground in the ancient Kerameikos, within the 
Dipylon, that the only monument left in Athens which 
may compare with anything upon the Acropolis ot the 
theatre of Dionysos isto befound. ‘This is the Theseion, 
the temple of Theseus and Herakles ;4 and though it 
is to all appearance in a far more perfect state than the 
Parthenon, it always seemed to affect us disagreeably, 
uneasily, as though there were something wrong with 


1 Cf, Euripides, Her. Fur., 1323. This passage may refer especially to this 
temple: at any rate since Theseus gave all his san¢tuaries to Herakles, this 
belongs rather to Herakles than to Theseus. 
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it, as though it were not quite what it pretended 
to be. 

How to explain this impression? For the Theseion 
is not like the temple of Nike Apteros, the re-erection 
of an archeologist; it belongs as certainly to the fifth 
centuty B.c. as the Parthenon. It is said to be, and 
truly, the best-preserved temple in the whole Greek 
world, it is certainly imposing, and was, after the Erech- 
theion, the Parthenon, and the Eleusineion, the most 
sacted shrine in Athens, and yet . . . Perhaps its dereli&t 
situation may have something to do with it; yet the 
temples of Paestum, of Girgenti, of Segesta are more 
abandoned, though indeed not in a formless and dusty 
place’ on the edge of a slum, but amid the beauty of 
the hills or beside the sea. In fad, that may well explain 
itall. Fora Greek temple was not an isolated sanétuary 
- sufficient to itself. Its situation was chosen, it bore 
a definite relation to the landscape in which it stood; 
it was not only holy in itself, it sanctified the hills about 
it. Of all this the Theseion to-day knows nothing : 
it is like an abandoned ship upon a sea-shore which no 
longer belongs to the sea. Its beauty, perhaps, never 
matched that of many another temple of Greece, but 
in its situation, there beside the processional way, amid 
noble precin&s and traditional splendour and respeé, 
it no doubt satisfied both the eye and the heart. To-day 
it is the only Greek temple in the world that seems to 
have nothing to say to either. 

Its foundation was singular. Eight centuries after 
the death of Theseus the people of Athens suddenly 
became ashamed of their neglect of their great benefactor 
and the ingratitude of their ancestors, who had left him 
to die in a foreign land. It was said his spectre had 
been seen fighting at Marathon, even as there were 
angels before Mons, and when the Delphic Oracle was 


1 It might seem that this dusty plateau should be planted with plane-trees as 
Kimon planted the Agora. Such planting—which by the way should be done 
at the right season—was regarded in antiquity as a laudable a&tion. Thus 
Aristophanes ; ’Ev ’Ayop¢ & av mAdravoy eb duadurevooper. 
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consulted and direéted the removal of his bones to 
Athens, Kimon, son of Miltiades, was sent to that island 
of Skyros, which he had reduced and colonized, to find 
the hero’s remains. Bones were forthcoming of great 
size together with a sword and brazen spear-head. 
These, having been recognized as the bones and arms 
of Theseus, were brought by Kimon to the Piraeus. 
They were received with ceremonies and sacrifices, and 
brought in procession to Athens and interred on this 
plateau where the temple stands. This event occurred, 
according to Thucydides, in 469 B.c. 

The temple we see stands on a stylobate of three 
Steps, of which the upper two are of marble, the lowest 
of porous stone belonging originally perhaps to an 
older building. It is a peripteral hexastyle building 
in antis, of the Doric order, and of Pentelic marble, 
103 feet long by 45 feet wide. The columns, six upon 
each front and thirteen at the sides, are 19 feet high and 
somewhat more slender than those of the Parthenon. 
A Doric frieze of triglyphs and metopes surrounds the 
building, but the metopes, which are of Parian marble, 
ate only sculptured—with the Labours of Herakles and 
Theseus—upon the eastern front and a little way on 
either flank. The Parthenon was the first building to 
be surrounded with sculptures, and seems for long to 
have remained alone in this. The pediments are entirely 
empty, though the fastenings for their sculptures are said 
to be visible, but the cella, which seems to be complete 
save for the roof, and the east end, where the wall and 
two columns were thrown down to give place to an apse 
when the temple became a Christian church dedicated 
in honour of St. George, is adorned at both ends and 
- for a little way at the east end on either flank with a 
frieze happily still iw situ. ‘This frieze and the metopes 
have suffered so terribly at the hands of the barbarians 
that it is difficult to make them out. They represent 
the exploits of Theseus and Herakles, battles of Lapiths 
and Centaurs and other such scenes, all in high relief, 
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and in their present state at any rate have little charm 
ot beauty. The temple is thought to have been built 
somewhat later than the Parthenon. 

From before the temple of Theseus in antiquity 
the Kerameikos Agora stretched as far as the rising 
gtound towatd the Acropolis. Little enough is left 
of its buildings and nothing at all older than the Roman 
subjugation. 

The Kerameikos was the centre of the business and 
municipal life of Athens, and like the Forum of Rome 
was sutrounded by important buildings of which there 
ate some temains, though all of a late time. Imme- 
diately opposite the eastern portico of the temple of 
Theseus are the remains of the porticoes, of the Stoa 
Basileios especially, which closed the Agora upon this 
western side. Here under these porticoes, which were 
often of gteat beauty and sometimes adorned with 
sculpture and paintings, the people assembled to converse 
and transact their affairs. Farther east there still remains 
a considerable ruin of the Stoa of Attalos, the portico 
which once limited the Agora upon its eastern side. 
This was built by King Attalos Hl of Pergamon about 
140B.C. It was 370 feet long and 64 feet deep. Beyond 
it eastward stood the gate of the Agora, the remains of 
which we still see in four Doric columns 26 feet high 
suppotting an architrave. To the north stood the 
Stoa of Hadrian. But all this seems to be Roman work, 
and may well refer to the Roman market-place which 
lies before it. 

Of the Roman time, too, is the rather charming 
octagonal structure of marble known as the Tower of 
the Winds, from the figures of the winds upon its faces. 
It was, in fact, a water-clock tower and was built in the 
last century B.C. 

But one is not come to Athens to look for Roman 
monuments, but to enjoy the art of the Gteeks. The 
Jast—almost the last—of such things in Athens is to 
be found under the eastern escarpment of the Acropolis, 
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easily reached from the Tower of the Winds by following 
the little street round under the great hill. 

This is the monument of Lysikrates, dating from 
335 B.C. 

This exquisite little building looks rather like a small 
circular temple set up on a square base. It is of Pentelic 
marble, a circular drum being surrounded by six Corin- 
thian columns supporting the atchitrave, round which 
runs a sculptured frieze, crowned by a cupola. The 
whole without the base was 20 feet high, the columns 
with their capitals and bases being 12 feet in height. 
It is one of the earliest buildings of the Corinthian order. 
Nothing more charming can be imagined. It seems 
that Lysikrates, son of Lysitheides of Cicynna, a demus 
of Attica, led the chorus when the boys of Acamantis 
conquered, when Theon played the flute and Lysiades 
wrote the piece. It was the practice of the victorious 
choragi to dedicate to Dionysos the tripods which they 
had won in the contests in the theatre, and these tripods 
were often erected upon small temples in the precinéts 
ot in the Street of Tripods—which, indeed, was this in 
which we stood. Of such temples only this one remains. 
Once they lined the whole street in a series of such 
monuments, and if they were all as delightful as this, 
how can we but regret what we have lost ? 

Gone too, and one regrets it almost as much, is the 
Capuchin convent in whose garden the little Corinthian 
monument once delightfully stood. Here Lord Byron 
Stayed in 1811. [he convent rose to the east of the 
monument, which nestled against its tower and was 
approached by a stairway. It formed the library—small 
enough in all conscience. The garden lay between it 
and the Acropolis, the shadow of Athena’s tock falling 
tight across the little alley ways and garden plots of 
the friars The convent was all burned down in the 


1 There is a charming engraving after a drawing by Stuart in the translation 
of Pausanias in three volumes, published in 1824 in London by Richard 
Priestley. See vol. I, p. 51. Also in Dodwell, I. p. 289. 
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revolution of 1821. The Lysikrates monument, thus 
unfortunately freed, now stands in a slum surrounded 
by the most wretched jerry-built houses. 

And so one passes to the Arch of Hadrian, really I 
suppose the entrance to the persbolus of the Olympieion, 
with its insolent inscription: upon this side, “ This 
is Athens, formerly the city of Theseus” ; and on the 
other, “ This is the city of Hadrian and not of Theseus.” 
No doubt Hadrian, a great traveller and a strong im- 
perialist, felt that a boast was not out of place in the 
shadow of that gigantic temple, which in his mind, as 
in the minds of most Romans, must have seemed so 
sutely to outshine the Parthenon.1' The arch, however, 
is a paltry affair, and what are we to say of that to which 
it leads? ‘Those sixteen gigantic Corinthian columns 
of white marble on the bank of the Ilissos—the temple 
they represent was far larger than any Athenian building, 
yet it was planned, not by Rome, but, hundreds of years 
before her appearance here, by the Peisistratidae. The 
Greeks abandoned it, perhaps out of hatred of the 
tyrants who began it; at any rate Aristotle? speaks of 
it as one of the colossal undertakings of despots, com- 
parting it with the Pyramids. What we see is Roman, 
beats the Roman stigmata on its face, and is of the very 
essence of that city which built the Colosseum, St. 
Peter’s Church, and the Vitor Emanuel monument. 
One would admit perhaps that of the four, one infinitely 
pteferred this. But then it was carried out by Greek 
workmen. 

It is the design of Cossutius, was carried on by 
Augustus, and completed by Hadrian. In its ruin it is 
picturesque enough to get some of our affe@tion, and 
it makes a splendid foil for the Parthenon. One is 
comforted in considering it by the assurance of the 
uninterrupted progress of man. 


t Or was this wretched arch built by the Athenians in memory of Hadrian, 
and is its absurd inscription part of their irony ? 
2 Aristotle, Polit, V. 11. 
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And the IlissosP? Whenever one thinks of the 
Ilissos there comes back into the mind that early summer 
day when Socrates met Phaidtos hurtying along with 
a book under his cloak. 

““SocratEs : Let us turn aside here and go along the 
Ilissos; then we can sit down quietly wherever we 
please. 

Puarpros: I am fortunate, it seems, in being bare- 
foot ; you ate always so. It is easiest, then, for us to 
go along the stream with our feet in the water, and it 
is pleasant too, especially at this time of the year and 
the day. 

Socrates: Lead on then, and look out for a good 
place where we can sit. 

Puarpros: Do you see that very tall plane-tree ? 

SocrATES: Well ? 

Puarpros: There is shade there and a gentle breeze, 
and grass to sit on, of, if we like, to lie down on. 

SOCRATES: Lead the way. 

Puarpros: Tell me, Socrates, is it not from some 
place along here by the Ilissos that Boreas is said to 
have carried off Oreithyia ? 

SocrATEs: Yes, that is the story. 

Puarpros: Well, is it from here? ‘The stream looks 
vety charming and pure and clear, fit for girls to play 
beside. 

Socrates: No, the place is about two or three fur- 
longs lower down, where you cross over to the precin& 
of Agra; and there is an altar of Boreas somewhere 
thereabouts. 

Puarpros: Ihave never noticed it. But for Heaven’s 
sake, Socrates, tell me; do you believe this tale is 
PIO Cos a5 

Socrates: Is not this the tree to which you were 
leading us ? 

Puarpros: Yes, this is it. 

Socrates: By Hera, it is a charming resting-place. 
For this plane-tree is very spreading and lofty, and the 
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tall and shady willow is very beautiful, and it is in full 
bloom, too, so as to make the air all fragrant. And 
how pretty the stream is, as it flows under the plane, 
and its water is deliciously cool, to judge by my foot. 
Indeed, it seems to be a place sacred to certain nymphs 
and to Achelous, judging by the figwrini and Statues. 
And notice how lovely and perfectly charming the 
breeziness of the place is: and how it resounds with 
the shrill summer music of the cica/e! But, after all, the 
most delightful thing is the grass growing on this 
gentle slope, thick enough to be just right when you 
lay your head on it... .” 


Where is now that pure and gentle stream? where 
is now the cool shade of the plane-tree and the grass 
that tempted one to pillow one’s head? It was here 
Marcus Aurelius as a boy in the company of his tutor, 
the philosophic Fronto, searched for the flower called 
heliotrope. “‘ You seem anxious to see the flower 
I mention, and I know where it is, and will point it 
out to you: come, let us go together in quest of it, 
outside the city wall, to the Ilissos.” But to-day the 
Ilissos is to all appearance only a ditch, though 
there is said to be water a few inches beneath its bed. 
All is dry and desolate and strewn with rubbish. 
Even for the sake of Socrates one can linger there 
no mote. 

And the fountain Kallirrhoe, which Peisistratos 
furnished with pipes whose water was clear, copious, 
and fit to drink? They say that its stream is now 
conveyed into the town, and there is only water left to 
furnish a few washerwomen, who pollute the almost 
stagnant pool, under that ridge of rocks where there 
would be a waterfall, if the Ilissos as of old were a 
Stream and not a dty bed. But Kallirrhoe is gone with 
the ceremonies it served,! and Ilissos is strewn with 


1 Thucydides, II. 15. 
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potsherds covered with silver dross; the wise and the 
fair find there refreshment no mote.! 


VI. THE KERAMEIKOS, THE ACADEMY, KOLoNnos, 
AND LYKABETTOS 


It would be difficult to-day, if not impossible, to find 
ot contrive a country walk round Athens as charming 
as that which Socrates took with Phaidros. Yet there 
ate cettain places—but oh, how fallen !—which we 
could not leave without seeing, their names conjuring 
up for us some such country vista as that, a vision of 
quietness and repose. 

Of these storied places the Outer Kerameikos was 
the nearest. So one delicious afternoon we made our 
way out of the Dipylon and came almost at once into 
the neglected and weed-grown excavation that was the 
ancient cemetery of Athens. 

Thucydides calls this the most beautiful suburb of 
the city,? and Cicero shows us Atticus wandering here 
full of reverence: it is strange to recall their words 
in this mournful and dejeéted spot. Then the place 
was splendid with the monuments of a great and heroic 
people. To-day... 

The first monument which one came upon in those 
days after passing the gate was that of Anthemocritos, 
the herald, who was unjustly slain by the Megarenses 
in 445 B.c. Then on the toad to the Academy on the 
right stood the tomb of Pericles, and beside it the monu- 
ments of those who had fallen in battle against the 
enemy by land or sea; except those who fell at Mara- 
thon, for they were buried on the field. Pillars were 
erected over the monuments and inscribed with the 
name and demus of every citizen who lay here. Thus, 
a single stele or pillar commemorated, by its inscrip- 


1 On the other side of the vanished stream stands the famous Stadium, now 


entirely rebuilt. 
2 Thucydides, II. 34. 
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tion, those who fell during the Peloponnesian War, 
in Euboea, in Chios, on the frontiers of Asia, and in 
Sicily: those who fell before Syracuse; not Nikias, 
however, because he surrendered himself to the enemy. 
Here also wete remembered those who fell at Aegos- 
potami 405 B.C., and at Chaeroneia 338 B.C., and 
those who sailed with Kimon to Cyprus in 449 B.C., 
and those who fell at Eurymedon in 466 3B.c. when 
he was victorious on the same day by sea and land. 
Here lay Zeno the philosopher and Nikias the painter, 
hete Harmodios and Aristogeiton who slew Hipparchos, 
son of Peisisttatos. 

Of all this almost nothing remains. Few of the 
memorials left to us have any beauty : the finest being the 
tomb of Hegeso, where we see a woman taking leave of 
her maid. One remembers, too, the Equestrian relief 
of Dexileos, and the charming water-cartier; most are of 
a later time, and none represents an illustrious personage. 
In the end they but made our dejection deeper, this 
moutnful place more mournful. The Athenians of 
the great time are no longer commemorated here. Their 
people have forgotten them days without number. 


A mile or even more to the north-west of the Kera- 
meikos lies the Academy to which it was once joined by 
that road upon which stood the monument of Pericles. 
It still lies within a belt of olives, that famous gtove 
which follows the course of the Kephissos. But 
Plato’s favourite haunt is desolate. Of old it was 
surrounded by a wall built by Hipparchos, and was 
planted, divided into walks, and provided with fountains 
of water by Kimon. Cursed be Sulla, who destroyed 
those gtoves sacted to philosophy! Pausanias is very 
brief about it. It had, he says, its altar, though he does 
not mention its statue, of Eros, and its altar of Pro- 
metheus, and it was from there the trace of the torch- 
bearers, who seem to have lighted their torches at this 
altar, started for the city. Here, too, was an altar of 


HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN. 
From the Acropolis Museum, Athens. 
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the Muses, another of Hermes and others of Herakles, 
and lastly of Athena, to whom the whole Academy was 
sacted. Near her temple was the otiginal grove of 
olives, from which perhaps the present one is descended. 
That sacred grove, originally of twelve olives, by the 
temple of Athena, was grafted from the olive-tree of 
the Erechtheion. From these trees was crushed the 
oil used in the Panathenaic festival. 

Thete were plane-trees too, and the garden of King 
Attalus, where the sophist Lakydes had his strange school. 

But, of course, the figure, the dear shade, which 
walks there alone in any thought of the place, is Plato’s. 
He had travelled much and far before he established 
himself in this none too healthy spot. Like other 
disciples of Socrates, he had been to Megara, he had 
been to Cyrene to study mathematics under Theodotus. 
From there he had visited Magna Graecia to hear the 
Pythagoreans, and had even voyaged to Egypt to visit 
the doctors and priests of the Nile, and finally, when he 
was sixty, to Sicily to visit Dionysius. He had thought 
to visit India, but the wars prevented him. 

Coming back to Athens after so long a series of journeys 
he settled in this place, which Diogenes Laertius asserts 
got its name of Academy from a certain hero Hecademos ; 
and it is there we think of him in the shady walks of 
the divine Akademia, which gave its name to his school 
and for hundreds of years to the schools of his followers. 
He was a poet and it is his sometime pupil, Aristotle, 
who declares that his style is half-way between poetry 
and ptose. Yet Aristotle forsook him. But when 
Plato read his dialogue On the Soul, of all his hearers 
_ only Aristotle stayed to the end: the rest of the audience 
had got up and gone away. One may picture the 
young man as Fénelon does, returning here to these 
pleasant groves in after years and asking the old poet- 
philosopher: “ Have you forgotten your old disciple ? 
Don’t you know me any longer? I have need of your 
remembrance,” 
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H. Sad to think that Aristotle broke away from his 
old master Plato. 

D. I suspeé he broke away not socially, but only 
intelle@ually. He couldn’t well avoid doing that, could 
he? In fact, it strikes me as creditable to him ; it proves 
that he had the courage of his opinions. And you may 
be sure that he was not the only one of them who failed 
to see eye to eye with a dreamer like Plato. Aristotle, 
you know, was an honest man. 

H. What do you mean, an honest man ? 

D. Honest in his conviions. He was one of the 
cleanest thinkers that ever lived. How could you expect 
him to put up with Plato’s frowsy idealism and chaotic 
mortality and muddled... 

H. —Gently now, gently .. . 

D. Have you ever tried to read his Republic ? 

H. Well! Anyhow, Aristotle was the only one of 
them who stayed on to hear the end of the Soul-dialogue ; 
the rest of the audience seem to have melted away. 
What do you make of that? Why stay on, if Plato in 
his eyes was nothing but a fuddled dreamer? Does it 
not say a great deal for Plato ? 

D. My dear fellow, it says a great deal for Aristotle. 
Shall I tell you why he, and he alone, stayed on ? Because 
I happen to know. 

H. What, were you there too? Or does he mention 
the incident in his memoirs ? 

‘D. No; but I have been in the same boat as 
Aristotle myself; I have sometimes sat out a Scotch - 
sermon to the very last word, which few people would do, 
if they had the grit to get up and walk out of the building. 
I sat it out for the same reason that Aristotle sat it out: 
curiosity. He was more curious than the rest of them. 
I am convinced he made a conscientious study of Plato 
and his peculiar way of thinking ; he was scientifically— 
I was going to say medically—interested to hear what 
the dear old nebulosity was going to say next, and how 
he would extricate himself from his tangle of mystifi- 
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cations and irrealities.. Plato’s introspective nature must 
have been a wonderful psychological problem for his 
cleat-headed disciple. And that is why he stayed on to 
the bitter end. Oh yes! I know what you ate going 
to say : that Plato wrote some divinely inspired epigrams 
and dialogues. He did. One of his epigrams of two 
lines is among the marvels of literature. But he was the 
Father of Unreason, for all that. 

H. What next! We shall quarrel in half a minute ; 
I can see it coming. 

D. Iam afraid you must take it or leave it with Plato. 
He is not like many of these visionaries ; you cannot 
compromise about him or misinterpret his sense, such 
as it is; he has written himself down too clearly for 
that. The Father of Unreason. Take it or leave it, 
my boy. 

H. Thanks. I think, if you don’t mind, Ill leave 
it... . The Father of Unreason! ..- And: here, on 
the very site of that Academy whose name alone conjures 
up all the noblest strivings of mankind—that Academy 
whose teachings have enlightened the darkest cornets of 
eatth ; here, by the banks of the Kephissos and in the 
shade of these sacred olives. . . . Shall I tell you what 
I think? I think your liver must be out of order. 
Better take a little Epsom salts, when we get home. 


Another and not less sweet memory draws one to 
Kolonos, that little hill some way to the north-east 
of the Academy, and about a mile and a half outside the 
city. Its charm remains in the memory; to the eye 
nothing could well be more wretched than its present 
condition in the midst of a new quarter, the little hill 
quite bare and dusty without a single tree or green thing 
about it, and surrounded absurdly by barbed wire, now 
vety rusty, as though barbed wite could keep their 
Erinyes from the Athenians, who have so neglected it 
—one of the most sacred places about Athens. 
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On the top of the hill, also negle&ted and now broken, 
ate the monuments of two men, a Frenchman and a 
German, linked thus by death and their love of Greece 
—Charles Lenormant and Otfried Miller: at peace in 
Athenian soil. 

Some thought of what is due to this spot has at some 
time or other moved the authorities to plant the hill 
with pines; but, probably because they were planted 
at the wrong time and were not provided with water, 
all ate utterly dead and now for long have been withered 
and broken. Why is the birthplace of Sophocles, the 
scene of the Oedipus at Kolonos,so neglected and wretched ? 
For this was holy ground: here, above all, one might 
expect to hear the nightingale. Xapos 8 08 tepds. . . 


But where we stand is surely holy ground, 
A\ wilderness of laurel, olive, vine ; 

Within a choir of songster nightingales 
Are warbling. On this native seat of rock 
Ties) eee 


Ah, let us have cypresses here for remembrance, and 
the sacred white poplar, laurel, olive, vine; some 
flowering trees for the bees, some pines for the night- 
ingales. Nothing but dust and potsherds is there to-day, 
and that famous and marvellous view of the Acropolis 
ovet the spreading modern city. 

Upon the other side, but close by, rises another hill 
spatsely covered with olives; it is said to be sacred 
to Demeter and Persephone. 

And why should we not have olives? It is only a 
question of a little water, a little water to quench this 
horrible, this suffocating dust. Is the Kephissos so 
far, then? A little labour and a little love might make 
all clean and fair in no time. For hete we ate on the 
borders of the famous olive grove that draws its life 
from the stream and follows it on either bank whither- 
soevet it flows. 


1 Ocdipus at Kolonos, 16 et seg. Cf, also 681 ef seg. and all the lovely chorus. 
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So the afternoons passed away: one of out last being 
devoted to Lykabettos. This, perhaps the most striking 
objec in any view of Athens, lies to the north-east of the 
city, quite on the other side from Kolonos. Its strange 
conical broken summit, a good deal higher than the 
Acropolis and crowned by a small church, the church of 
St. George, is one of the first things, however one 
approaches Athens, to strike the attention. One follows 
the streets running to its base, where all end vaguely 
in debris or the rubbish of new buildings. It is a stiff 
climb to the top through plantations of pine, and the last 
hundred yards in any wind is rather trying. The view, 
however, from the summit repays one—thete is nothing 
else to see. 

This strangely shaped mountain must always have 
been famous, and it is therefore surprising that it is not 
mentioned by Pausanias under its present name, which is 
its ancient one. He calls it Anchesmus. The ancient 
writers, however, speak much of it, and it was famous 
in Athenian legend from the very beginning. 

It seems that Athena, who had gone from Athens to 
Pallene to seek a mountain for an outwork in front of the 
Acropolis, found Lykabettos, and was met on returning 
by a ctow, who informed her of the birth of Erechtheus, 
whose mother was Earth and whose father was Poseidon. 
She was so angty, for she herself was indiretly the cause 
of this birth, that she dropped Lykabettos where it still 
Stands. It cannot but have held a great place in the land- 
scape of Athens in every age, so that Aristophanes, paro- 
dying the grand style of Aeschylus and playing upon the 
fa& that though conspicuous in the outlook of Athens 
Lykabettos was but a small affair, g00 feet high, makes 
Euripides the realist say to Aeschylus: “ And when you 
talk to us of towering mountains—Lykabettos and Parnes 
—is that teaching what is good? Why not use human 
language?” And Aeschylus replies: “I ennobled 
the stage, while you have degraded it.”” 1 

1 Aristophanes, The Frogs, 1057 e¢ seq. 
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Strabo says, not without exaggeration, that what 
Netitos was to Ithaka, Taygetos to Sparta, Atabys to 
Rhodes, Lykabettos was to Athens. It was indeed a 
famous mount, and its acute summit served as an astro- 
nomical gnomon to Phaeinos, according to Theophrastus. 
It is so dty that Xenophon uses it as a prime example of 
dry ground,? so barren that its land was considered 
valueless. All the same, we read of its olive plantations, 
but these apparently surrounded the foot of the hill, 
though not on the side of the city. It was on the highest 
patt of Lykabettos, as Chandler was informed by an 
eye-witness, that the Venetians in 1687 placed four 
mottats and six pieces of cannon when they battered the 
Acropolis. 

The view, especially at evening, is magnificent, more 
extensive than that from the Acropolis if only that it 
embraces that tock and the city itself; but not finer, 
for all its largeness. It stretches from Hymettos to 
Parnes, from Pentelicon to the sea, and across the sea 
to Aegina, to Salamis, to the mountains of Argolis and 
the Isthmus with the Acrocorinth and the mountains 
above Megara. The whole Attic plain, rd zediov, 
lies stretched out beneath one, falling into the shadow, 
before the hills receive it,as evening comes,and Hymettos 
alone now assumes that violet ctown which once be- 
longed to the city. So with the city fades the day, 
reminding us, here above all, with that beauty ruined and 
scattered at our feet, of those melancholy words of 
Heraclitus : Idvra ywpel, mavra fet, Kal ovdev pever— 
All things pass away: nothing remaineth. 


1 Theophrastus, rep! onuetwv vddrwv (1. 4). 
2 Xenophon, Oeconomicus, XTX. 6. 
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ROUND ABOUT ATHENS 


I. Hymerros AND SUNION 


“) Pee afternoons spent in the outskirts of Athens, 
really little more than excuses for turning once 
again the pages of the Phaidros and the Oedipus at Kolonos, 
in spite of their melancholy, whetted the appetite: one 
began to long for excursions farther afield. Not that 
Athens was not enough, but that it was spring. So 
we Stole a day now, and a day again, from the Acropolis, 
and leaving Athens early and by motor spent the whole 
day in the country, among the sage and lentiscus of 
Hymettos, at Sunion, upon Pentelicon, at Marathon, 
and once upon the sea for a glimpse of Aegina. Delicious 
days! The very air we breathed had, or seemed to 
have, a clarity unknown till then, and in the incomparable 
light the hills seemed to belong to a countty one had 
known once but lost long since. For those Aegean 
shores ate holy land. 

So we set out for Sunion, starting early one April 
morning in order to have plenty of time for a glance at 
Hymettos. It was the road to Marathon we followed for 
mote than seven miles, till we turned off southward and 
soon began to climb the foothills of Hymettos. Three 
miles or so farther on, where the road rises to about 
800 feet and is right under the ridge of the range, 3,300 
feet in the blue air, we Stopped the car and got out. It was 
from here we proposed to ascend Hymettos, or at least 
to explore its character. It was still quite early, there 
was plenty of time, and nothing to do all day but sit in 
the car and lounge about Sunion. Two hours would 
easily take us to the summit of the ridge: we should see 
Athens, the plain and all that incomparable landscape : 
then an hour down ; and on to Sunion. 

61 
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We did not get very far. 

There will be something to say in the course of this 
book concerning the dogs of Greece. This was our 
first encounter with them. They are a curiosity of 
natural history, and after becoming acquainted with them 
one fully understands the opprobrious contempt and 
dislike one finds for dogs throughout Holy Writ. One 
knows the Maremma breed of Italy, that pallid, prowling, 
long-haired ghoul of a dog, which becomes dangerous in 
the sheepfolds and even in the podere after dark. One has 
vivid memories of the shepherds’ dogs of Epipolae and 
Segesta. But those brutes are tame domestic pets in the 
cate of guardian angels in comparison with the flea- 
bitten, verminous hound that is the curse of Greece. 
When I say “ hound” I use that noble and honoured 
wotd in its baser, nay its basest, sense—in the sense of 
base-mongrel-cur. 

This beast has neither sense nor discrimination. Who- 
ever, whatever you are, if you are not his master, he comes 
for you—at least he comes at you if you are looking at 
him, but if he takes you unawares he has you by the 
throat. Traveller, peasant, beast, automobile, what-. 
ever you may be, he rushes at you, barking and snapping 
furiously. If you remember Theocritus and throw 
Stones at him (an excellent way in Sicily) he bites the 
Stones, flings them away, and comes on. He comes on: 
but if you face him he keeps a certain distance and starts 
going round you in an ever narrowing citcle. Mean- 
time he calls his friends, curs like himself, from all the 
hills around. You are soon facing from six to a dozen 
of these great mongtels, all savagely snarling and baying 
at you, and coming on in their ever narrowing circle. 
Then if you remember Homer and fling yourself on the 
gtound, dropping your staff, who knows what would 
happen? We never tried it. 

Meantime the shepherds have come up and stand 
watching, leaning on their staffs. They never call off 
their brutes till the last moment. They say it spoils their 
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spirit! In truth there is very little difference between 
dog and shepherd. They are both part of the brute 
creation, So it goes on. 

And mark this. If you are armed and shoot the dog, 
as you have every human right to do, the shepherd will 
shoot you. Better begin, then, by shooting the shepherd. 
We should be the last to deny he deserved it: but... 
well . . . we were not armed. 

So in that horrid combat—the worst we had in Greece 
except the Homeric fight at Argos—these were our 
tactics. God or nature having provided a remedy for 
evety evil upon earth, Greece is covered in every part 
with stones. With these we filled our pockets and our 
atms. ‘hen we separated, and, some ten yards apart, 
began to advance. When one of the huge brutes got 
too neat my companion, I heaved a great stone at the 
beast and off he went yelping, for these mongrels are 
what they are: cowards without spirit—they will not 
face pain or disaster. Then another brute would get near 
me, and my friend broke his longing with a shot. For half. 
an hour we fought till we began to enjoy it. We made 
headway ; the brutes, some of which had gone off to 
nurse their bruises, began to give way. ‘Then came 
out opportunity. Swinging our heavy sticks with all 
our force from side to side and low down, we furiously 
rushed upon the remnant, smashing at their legs. They 
would not face it. They ran: but not before they had 
received their punishment, for several limped off hanging 
their paws, and not before one of our great sticks, iron 
spiked and shod, had gone home down the red throat of 
him we called Ajax, the heftiest of the pack. For Trojans 
were we that day and avenged burning Troy upon the 
Greek dogs who had assaulted us harmless upon 
Hymettos. 

Only then did the shepherds call off their brutes : 
we were left in peace. 

But we wete weary as well as annoyed. And finding a 
little dell full of lentiscus, terebinth, and juniper, with 
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sweet-smelling herbs in the clefts of the rock, we lay 
down to test. 

Was Hymettos as shadeless, as treeless, in antiquity, 
a mete bare rocky upland, as it is to-day? It certainly 
was in Plato’s time, though he evidently thought it had 
once been wooded, for he says in the Kritzas that those 
Attic mountains which now only furnished food for bees 
once gtew trees whose timber had provided the roof 
beams of several large buildings then still standing. 

Plato, indeed, is supposed to have owed his beauty of 
Style to the bees of Hymettos. The story goes that when 
he was born his parents took him with them when they 
went to offer sacrifices on his behalf to Pan, the Nymphs, 
and Apollo, in a grotto, still to be seen on the south- 
eastern side of Hymettos. While they were sacrificing 
the bees filled the child’s mouth with honey. 

Hymettos, however, has, since we have any knowledge 
of it, always been famous for its bees and its honey, 
and just as cheese is used by Aristophanes! as the 
symbol of Sicily, so honey stands for Attica and Athens. 
Nor was this so only in Aristophanes’ time. Horace, 
Ovid, Strabo, and Pliny,? to name no others, all speak 
of the honey of Hymettos. And just as Pliny names 
Hymettos as a place of exquisite flowers, so does Ovid, 
who places here the tragic story of Cephalus and Proctis. 
The chief of these flowers then, as now, would seem to 
be the various sages and thymes of which Theophrastus 4 
says that it is from them the bee gets the honey, and 
by their flowering the beekeepers know whether they 
will have a good yield of honey or not; for if the 
thyme flowers abundantly they have a good yield, but 
the bloom is injured or even destroyed if it is rained on. 

1 Aristophanes, Peace, 252. 

2 Horace, Odes, Il. 6, 13 ef seg. Ovid, Met., X. 284 et seg. Strabo, IX, cap. i. 
23. Pliny, Na#. Hist., XI. 13. Pliny says the best honey is produced where the 
loveliest flowers grow, as on Hymettos and Hybla in Attica and Sicily. 

3 Ovid, Met., VII. 694 et seg. ‘‘ Ever blooming Hymettos,”’ he calls it. 

4 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant., VI. ii. 3. Pliny, Nat. Hist., XX, cap. 90, calls 


these wild thymes serpy//um—a creeping plant which grows more especially in 
rocky places. 
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_The honey of Hymettos is the only product of Athens 
Still left to us. It is still famous, still the same colour, 
as of resin, though one may doubt, after trying it, 
whether it is as fine in flavour as the Hyblaean of Sicily. 
It is, however, excellent still, and Leake certainly 
thought it better than any other honey in Greece. 

But time was passing ; and when we had tested we 
made our way back to the car and went on towards 
Sunion. The road wound through the bare Attic 
fields crossing the railway near Lidpesi, without passing 
through a town or even a village till we reached Marko- 
poulon, Dagla and Kalyvia Kouvara, where we began 
to enter the great hills of the promontory. At Keratéa, 
or just beyond it, they rose up, and a few miles 
fatther on we entered the mining distri&@ of Lavrion, 
found the sea and were soon in Lavrion itself, whose 
name is the pleasantest part of it, by reason of the mines, 
though on the Aegean strand.2. We soon left it behind 
us, following now a delightful road along the coast 
southward, sometimes along the sandy shore, some- 
times over the well-wooded hills, till at last upreared 
before us, upon the very crest of the great headland, 
thrusting southward into the blue sea, the snow-white 
columns of Poseidon’s temple we had come so far 
to see.’ 

There can be few sights in the world to compare with 
this. Here is everything one can desite, situation, form, 
colour. The ruined temple stands upon the great 
headland whose sheer cliffs tower up two hundred 

1 Leake, Top. of Athens, I. 48. Most of it is said not to come from Hymettos, 

2 They seem to mine chiefly for lead to-day. The Athenians mined here for 
silver. It was their chief riches. You may see the old shafts everywhere, The 
silver seems to have been exhausted before the time of Pausanias. 

3 In 1898 the precin@ of the temple—hitherto known as Athena’s—was 
explored by M. Staes, and among other things an honorific dectee was found 
which is said to prove that this famous temple is not after all Pausanias’ shrine 
of Athena, but one of Poseidon, who as we know from Aristophanes was 
worshipped at Sunion. See J. H. S., vol. xix (1899), p. 323. But the old 
suggestion of Leake, Topography of Athens (1841), vol. ii, p. 64, is still worth 
consideration. He concludes that here, as in the temple of Athena Polias at 


Athens, Poseidon was honoured only with an altar. At any rate Sunion was 
peculiarly sacred to Athena, and Pausanias declares that the temple was hers. 


) 
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feet out of the sea, its snow-white Doric columns 
shining against the blue sky over the blue, the violet, 
sea, amid the deep green of the shrubs that cover 
the summit of the cape. Such a sight is to be had 
nowhere else in the world. It is worth any trouble, 
any fatigue to see. One even forgets the Acropolis 
before that temple at Sunion: not, of course, that it 
is comparable with the Parthenon, but that it makes a 
picture full of happy colour, a vision from the early 
world, the vision of a poet. In truth one has come face 
to face with one’s own youth. This is how one always 
imagined Greece to be. 

Nothing else is there to spoil that dream come true, 
nothing to intervene between you and what the pure 
imagination—clairvoyance, rather—of childhood had 
told you of the antique world. The modern world 
simply ceases, does not exist: all the piled-up misery of 
the ages, the errors of faith and manners, fall away and 
you see the Greek world as you always knew it to have 
been in your heart, beautiful ... well, beyond compare. 

Those far-seen columns on the highest point of the 
sacred headland, which cost Menelaos’ pilot his life, 
stand upon a platform built up to support them, in the 
midst of a preciné half a mile round, enclosed by a ruined 
fortified wall some 11 feet thick, faced outside and in 
with marble and supported, save on the west, by square 
towers. 

The temple is of the Doric order, peripteral hexa- 
style. The stylobate is 102 by 44 feet, of three steps. 
Upon this stood the forty columns which supported 
it, six at each end, thirteen upon each side, and two 
between each of the ante supporting the projeCting walls 
of the cella, These columns are 20 feet high and 
correspond fairly closely to those of the Theseion 
in Athens. Twelve in all are still standing: nine upon 
the south side, two upon the north, and one in the 
pronaos as well as the north-east anta there. In 1676, 
when Wheler visited Sunion, three more columns were 
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Standing upon the north side, and one mote in the 
ptonaos, making sixteen in all. Dodwell in 1806 says 
there were three standing on the north side, nine on 
the south, and two in the pronaos, that is fourteen 
columns; Leake in his second edition (1841) speaks of 
the same number. Fallen columns ate scattered about 
below the temple and ennoble the foreground.t 

The marble of which the temple is built was quarried 
a mile or two away on the promontory: it is, as one 
sees, much whiter than the marble of Pentelicon; it does 
not seem to weather, but to wear away; these columns 
ate in every way less well preserved than those on the 
Acropolis and in the Theseion of about the same date, 
the flutings less sharp. 

On the ground lie the defaced slabs of the metopes or 
frieze, but it might seem impossible to make them out. 

If this temple, so long thought to be Athena’s, is 
really Poseidon’s, it must have been this sanctuary 
that Aristophanes refers to in The Knights : 


Dread Poseidon, the Horseman’s King, 
Thou who lovest the brazen clash, 

Clash and neighing of warlike steeds ; 
Pleased to watch where the trireme speeds 
Purple-beaked, to the oar’s long swing, 
Winning glory (and pay); but chief 
Where bright youths in their chariots flash 
Racing (coming perchance to grief) ; Cronos’s son, 
Throned on Geraestus and Sunion bold, 
Swaying thy dolphins with trident of gold, 
Come, O come, at the call of us ; 

Dearest to Phormio thou, 

Yea, and dearest to all of us, 

Dearest to all of us now.? 


But there was certainly a temple of Athena here, and 
it is of this temple—for Athena was his patron goddess, 


1 Dodwell found more in the sea and on the cliffs (Classical and Topographical 


Tour (1819), vol. I, p. 543). 
2 Aristophanes, Knights, 551 et seq. (Rogers #rs.). 
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though estranged by his arrogance—that Ajax thinks 
in the magnificent chorus of the Ajax, one of the loveliest 
even Sophocles ever wrote. That chorus ends: 


O that from this barren strand 
Wafted to Athena’s land 
I on Sunion’s brow might stand ; 


Hear the waves that round it beat 
Wash the wooded headland’s feet, 
Sacred Athens thence to greet !1 


The headland is no longer wooded. To-day one 
sees only a few pines and dwarf junipers, together 
with bushes of lentiscus and a kind of asparagus. Nor 
is it possible, for all the exquisite limpidity and clearness 
of the air, to “‘ greet Athens ” from Sunion. Chandler ? 
etts here apparently with Sophocles. Athens and the 
Attic shore about Piraeus are hidden by a lofty proje&tion 
of Mount Laurion. But what may not be seen! The 
view is as overwhelming in its surprise and beauty as 
the temple. The Aegean lies before one scattered 
with islands : in the north-east the lofty ridged mountains 
of Euboea with the great headland of Geraistos, which 
of old, as Aristophanes reminds us, bore a famous 
temple of Poseidon. Beyond, the Kapharean tocks, 
which wrecked the fleet of Ajax on his way home from 
Troy, and not Ajax only but a great part of the other 
Greeks. Close at hand on this side rises the long ridge 
of the island of Helena with Ceos beyond it, and farther 
still Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, and Kimolos, even Melos. 
Due south and close at hand lies the islet of Belbina, 
far beyond it Hydra and the Skyllaeon promontory 
of Argolis, with its noble outline and broken ranges 
of mountains. Nearer rises Aegina, and beyond the 
Geraneian mountains on this side the Isthmus. 

No one can hope to describe or to express the beauty 


1 Sophocles, Ajax, 1218 e¢ seq. (F. Storr trs., Loeb Lib.), 
2 Travels in Greece (1825), vol. IL. p. 70. 
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of that view or of the great templed promontory which 
gives it yout. Our whole being was filled with their 
beauty through the day. And then as the sun lowered 
we had to go: the lonely toad, the distance... Another 
half-hour. Perhaps we shall never see them again. 
Ah, would that, like Dodwell, we had stayed four days 
in that place, sleeping as he did, “in a cavern in the side 
of the precipice,” while the blue sea dashed against the 
sheer cliff in whose face he and his companions were 
stationed, and broke along the far beaches: xvpara 
pakpa ku\wddopueva Tpoti yépaov. 


II. PENTELIKON AND MARATHON 


Who says Greece says Marathon. | 

For what were Greece without Athens? And with- 
out Marathon ...? Miltiades was right. “It is for 
you,” said he to the polemarch Callimachos, “it is for 
you to-day to choose whether you will enslave Athens 
ot free her and thereby leave such a memorial for all 
posterity as was left not even by Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton. For now is Athens in greater peril than ever 
since she was first a city; and if her people bow their 
necks to the Medes, their fate is certain... but if our 
city be saved she may well grow to be the first of Greek 
cities.” Thus upon an early autumn day of 490 B.c. 
was decided the future of Athens, of Greece, of Europe, 
and of the world. 

For this reason if for no other we wished to see 
Marathon. Did we not owe a tribute from the farthest 
isles of the west to the Athenian dead and the Plataean ? 
Did we not owe our teats for the great name Miltiades 
and its end on Paros isle; must we not salute Echetlos, 
holder of the ploughshare? Yes, we must go to 
Marathon. 


1 Who does not remember Byron here, not only in the last stanza of the Isles 
of Greece, “Set me on Sunium’s marbled steep . . . ,” but in Childe Harold too. 
See Stanza 86 ef seq., canto II. 
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So, again the motor; and early one fine morning 
we left Athens for that most famous field where the 
Athenians and the Plataeans, their allies, stemmed the 
Persian flood. 

For the first few miles the road was the same as that 
we had taken for Sunion, the Lavrion road, but about 
seven miles out we left it northward near Gérakas 
Station before the toad crosses the railway right 
under Pentelikon, whose pallid pyramid-like summit 
closed all the north against us. We scanned it with the 
deepest interest. It was easy to see the scars of the 
ancient marble quarries above the beauty of Pentele, the 
modern Mendéli, which we were grieved not to be able 
to visit. 

Mount Pentelikon is of course the Brilessos of Thucy- 
dides, Theophrastus, Strabo, and Pliny ; it is Pausanias ? 
who calls it Pentelikon, deriving the name one supposes 
from Pentele, which was a demus of Attica, and which 
had given its name to the marble. 

Pentelikon looks from the Acropolis like the vast 
pediment of a Greek temple, and indeed up there they 
had a famous statue of Athene; but on getting close to 
it one finds it is a range with many minor heights clustered 
about it, some clothed with woods and many giving birth 
to streams. One remembers that the Kephissos itself is 
a child of Pentelikon. 

So we went up through the low pass between Penteli- 
kon and Hymettos, through Passddes and the pine woods 
beyond, till we turned due north, descending very 
gradually, the sea hidden from us till we entered the plain 
of Marathon itself and saw the great sickle-like bay closed 
on the north by the Dog’s Tail, the Kynosura. Here 
the hills recede from the coast and the plain opens out. 
But the road hugs the hills and presently just passes 
between them and a marsh covered with reeds and 


1 Thucydides, II, 23. Theophrastus, De Signis Temp., III. 43. Strabo, IX, 
cap.i.23. Pliny, N.H.,IV, cap. ii. Strabo speaks, however, of Pentelic marble. 
2 Pausanias, 1, 32, 1. 
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shrubs—the Little Matsh towards the sea. The hills 
now finally recede, the road leaves them and crosses 
the plain towards plantations of vineyards and olives 
with here and there cypresses and pines, among which 
tises from infinite fields of asphodel a great mound, 
the Soros, the tomb of the Athenians: holy ground 
indeed. 

The plain of Marathon is some six miles from notth to 
south, some two miles from east to west, between the 
mountains and the sea. To the south it is almost closed 
by Mount Agriliki, whose foothills come within a few 
hundred yards of the sea, and there in the narrowest 
place the plain is filled by the Little Marsh. There is 
only just room for the road. ‘To the north the plain is 
closed by the lofty promontory that runs out from the 
shore due south, called the Kynosura in antiquity and now 
Cape Marathon. To the west the plain is entirely shut 
in by mountains, the great spurs of Pentelikon and 
Diacria. The greater part of this flat plain to the north 
behind the Kynosura consists of a huge marsh called the 
Great Marsh, which is full of reeds and only divided 
from the sea by a narrow strip of sandy beach. The 
southern parts of this marsh are drier and are full of 
tamarisk. The village of Marathona lies behind in the 
hills westward, half-way across the marsh from north to 
south in the midst of cypresses and planes. Between 
these barriers of mountain, marsh, and sea lies the plain 
of Marathon, a vast cornfield, subje& to the sun and 
sky, utterly lonely and silent. Not long ago one 
hundted per cent. of the population was malarious. 
One hundred per cent. ! 

Looking over these infinite lonely fields, which have 
indeed their own beauty, Aeipadves adds wodtoto trap’ 6xOas 
BdSpyrot pahakot ... to the curved and sandy shore 
of the sea, one understood at once how well chosen was 
this place for a landing in force, and especially for a foe 
coming from Euboea, from the loot of Eretria, guided 
by Hippias son of Peisistratos and led by Datis and 
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Artaphernes nephew of Darius. There was room here 
for them to deploy their thousand upon thousand upon 
thousand, room for the Sakian and the Mede. Run, 
Pheidippides, run to Sparta for aid! But Sparta waited 
for the full moon. Not theirs the honour; but thine, 
O violet-crowned, adored Athens. 

So Miltiades, having persuaded Callimachos the 
polemarch to decide for fighting, arrayed the Athenians 
for battle, their backs to Athens. The right wing was 
commanded by Callimachos the polemarch, for it was the 
Athenian custom that the holder of that office should 
have the tight wing. Next him in the centre came the 
Tribes one after another, and last of all the faithful 
Plataeans on the left wing. So this little army faced the 
host of the Medes. But as they drew out their line 
to cover the enemy’s, the centre grew so thin that it 
was but a few ranks deep: and here was the weakest 
place. Eight furlongs separated the armies. 

Suddenly, at the order of Miltiades the Greeks charged 
the Medes at a tun. The barbarians thought them 
frenzied to their destruction, seeing so few charging so 
many, and indeed they were the first Greeks to charge 
their enemies at a run and the first who endured the sight 
of Median garments : till then the Greeks were affrighted 
by the very name of the Medes. 

For a long time they fought at Marathon. 

At length it was seen that the Persians and the Sakians 
had pierced and broken the Greek centre. But on either 
wing the Athenians and the Plataeans were victorious. 
Instead of pursuing the fleeing enemy, Miltiades drew 
his wings together and surrounded the vitorious Persian 
centre and utterly broke it up. Then he drove them, 
hewing them down, till they came to the sea, when calling 
for fire the Greeks laid hands on the ships. It was here 
apparently that Callimachos the polemarch was slain, 
Stesilaus too, and the brother of Aeschylus the poet, who 
himself was present at the fight, Cynegoros, “ his hand 
smitten off by an axe as he laid hold of a ship’s poop.” 
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Seven ships the Athenians thus won; with the rest 
the Medes pushed off from shore and set sail for Sunion, 
hoping to get round the great headland and win to 
Athens before the Greeks could return. In this they 
were disappointed. 

At Marathon fell six thousand four hundred of the 
barbarians, and of the Athenians one hundted and ninety- 
two. Indeed, that victory, for all the genius of Miltiades, 
was not less than a miracle, when one considers the 
number and the reputation of the armies on either side. 
Hail to the Holder of the Ploughshare ! 


Nor helmed, nor shielded he ! but a goat-skin all his wear, 
Like a tiller of the soil, with a clown’s limbs broad and bare, 
Went he ploughing on and on: he pushed with a ploughman’s share. 


Did the weak midline give way, as tunnies on whom a shark 
Precipitates his bulk ? Did the right wing halt, when stark 
On his heap of slain lay stretched Callimachos polemarch ? 


Did the steady phalanx falter ? To the rescue, at the need, 
The clown was ploughing Persia, clearing Greek earth of weed, 
As he routed through the Sakian and rooted up the Mede. 


But where exattly did this great event take place? 
Herodotus, whom we have followed, our only guide, 
tells us that the Athenians were arrayed at Herakleion. 
Where is Herakleion? Further, where was the town of 
Marathon? ‘The modern Marathona is certainly not the 
place. By what route did the Athenians reach Marathon 
from Athens? We could not answer; we could only 
guess an answet to these questions. 

It is certain the Athenians knew that the Persian armies 
could not approach Athens over Pentelikon: if they 
marched on Athens it would be by the toad—by the road, 
that is, we have traversed—through the low pass between 
Pentelikon and Hymettos. ‘This pass is the key to the 
whole position : and especially since the Athenians went 
out to fight a defensive action. If they were defeated 
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they might have held the narrow pass between Mount 
Agriliki and the Little Marsh, if only for a time. Delay 
was much, for the Spartans might march when the 
moon was full.t 

That pass and the road being essential to their safety, 
it is certain they defended them. It is probable, then, 
that they were arrayed there, and that we must look for 
Herakleion on the spurs of Mount Agriliki and probably 
south of the Little Marsh, for that was the defence. 

As for Marathon, since it was the principal place here, 
the head of four cities known as the Tetrapolis, it is 
probable that it held in its hands the key position of the 
plain, and equally probable that it had access to the sea. 
Now the key position is again the pass between Mount 
Agriliki and the Little Marsh, and this is close to the sea. 
Here, then, we propose to place Marathon,? in full 
possession of the pass, and before Marathon we will 
maintain the Greeks met and defeated the Persians. 
There where they fell they lie. 

As one stands under the Soros, hedged about with 
gteat agaves as with Athenian spears, the mountains 
on guard about the vast and silent cornfields of the 
plain, one can imagine no more fitting resting-place for 
Callimachos and his Athenians. Demeter has surrounded 
them with her beauty and her riches, Persephone smiles 
upon them in the Elysian Fields, the wild pear drops 
its blossom on theit grave: it is so they should lie in 
this enormous silence. 


III, AEGINA 


One other day we spared, too—the spring enticing 
us—to visit Aegina for the sake of the temple there. 
This was quite easily managed from Athens in a single 


1 The Athenian army of 18,000 men would also be unlikely to cross Pentelikon 
(Kiphisia—Dionysos—Vrana). 

2 And now (Nov. 1926) we hear that Professor Sotiriades has found it, its 
Acropolis that is, 14 kilometres from the Soros “ sur un rocher qui domine 
l’entrée de la passe du cété dela mer.” See Le Messager d’ Athenes, Oct. 30, 1926. 
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day in a small steamer which sailed from Piraeus for 
the Bay of S. Marina, and there awaited our return. 

Nothing on a spring morning could be lovelier than 
that little voyage with the view it offers of the Attic 
coast, the island of Salamis, Aegina itself, and the far- 
Stretched sleeping headlands of Troezen, the broken 
mountains of Argolis. The Acrocorinth towets up 
in the west, and once tound Salamis the coast of 
Megara, with Megara itself, the Scironian cliffs, and the 
mountains of Geraneia behind them, all the way to the 
Ishmus, come into view. Indeed, the whole of the 
Saronic Gulf opens before one’s eyes. 

That view, taken in so leisurely from the deck of a 
ship, might seem to explain Aegina—Aegina which 
first of all Greek states coined silver money, Aegina 
which once like Crete of old, like Athens after her, 
held the dominion of the sea. 

The island, in fact, lies right within the jaws of 
Saronika, within Sunion and Skyllaeon. Every ship 
passing up or down the gulf, to or from the Isthmus, 
must always have been at her mercy: even to-day the 
Saronic Gulf is called the Gulf of Aegina. 

But Aegina was of small extent: the whole of its 
southern and eastern parts was mountainous and barren: 
the fruitful western plain was too small to support a 
population capable of making the most of that geography. 

Her mythos, like her history, bears this out. The vety 
first thing we hear of her is her invasion and conquest. 
Her legend tells us Zeus carried off Aegina, daughter 
of the river-god Asopus, and brought her to this island, 
which from her took its name: there she bore a son, 
Aeacus. As the island was then uninhabited, Zeus 
changed the ants (uvppnxes) into men—the Myrmidons 
over whom Aeacus ruled. Aeacus became king, but 
his sons Telamon, father of Ajax, and Peleus, father of 
Achilles, abandoned the island: Telamon going to Sala- 
mis and Peleus to Phthia in Thessaly. 

What does all this mean? Does it not point to a 
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piratical raid and settlement of the island by the 
Myrmidons from Phthia, who perhaps enslaved a 
previous colony ftom Phlius on the Asopus ? 

Be that as it may—and who shall certainly interpret 
a myth ?—the first thing history has to say of Aegina 
is to recotd a similar event : its conquest by the Dorians 
of Epidauros in Argolis. Aegina, however, at an 
eatly period, no doubt in part owing to its geographical 
position, became a place of very great commercial 
importance, and to protect its commerce built a powerful 
navy. The authority of Epidauros was renounced, 
and the island began to establish its empire of the sea, 
and, as all sea powers do, to found colonies. The wealth 
acquired under an aristocracy by commerce was used 
to encourage the arts, and with such success that, until 
the Persian wats certainly, Aegina was the chief seat of 
Greek art, and its school became famous. 

All this was carefully and jealously watched by Athens. 
Aegina was, in faé&, as Pericles declared later, already 
an eyesore to the Athenians. An old quarrel, in which 
Epidauros had been involved, about certain sacred 
images, but expressed the political jealousy which came 
to a head when the request of Thebes for aid against 
Athens was granted by the Aeginetans, who were busy 
ravaging the coasts of Attica when Xerxes invaded 
Greece. In this quarrel all Greeks were one. Aegina 
sent thirty ships to the battle of Salamis, which very 
greatly distinguished themselves there, one indeed 
winning the first place for valour.1 But with the growth 
of the Athenian fleet and the revival of Athens, the 
island power declined, and in 460 the Athenians defeated 
itin a naval a€tion and in 456 took the island, which then 
became part of the Athenian Empire. Its fallen great- 
ness was proverbial, so that Sulpicius uses it as an 
example in his famous letter to Cicero. 

Of all this we thought, of all this we spoke, as we 
sailed over the sharp seas from Piraeus, catching sight 

1 Herodotus, VIII. 93. 
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ete long of the one great monument left to Aegina of 
all her former splendour, the temple on the north- 
eastern heights, which we lost again when we landed on 
the shore of the bay of S. Marina. 

S. Marina is not the ancient port of the island, 
nor the Secret Harbour neither, of which Pausanias 
speaks ; both these with the city of Aegina itself were 
on the western coast. S. Marina, though by far the 
finest harbour in the island, was unknown to, or unused 
ys the ancients, because it served only those barren 

S. 

Barren those hills certainly are; nevertheless to our 
delight we found ourselves among trees, a whole grove 
of them covering the foothills of the ridge on which 
the temple stands. 

Trees! How grateful, to English eyes at least, after 
the bare hillsides of Attica! In their welcome shade 
we began our climb—sweet-breathing pines they were 
for the most part, whispering in the wind from the sea, 
a few olives, too, with their stiff narrow leaves, and 
scattered in the chequered shade many a pointed flower, 
anemone, jonquil, crocus, great spikes of broom, and, 
half-hidden, many a violet. Lying there in the audible 
silence one expected a god—a demi-god, or preferably, 
a hamadryad. 

But it goes to the heart to see the pines which Theo- 
ctitus so loved blazed and wounded for the sake of the 
resin. 

And wouldst thou too shed the most innocent 
Of blood ? no vow demands it: no God wills 
The pine to bleed... 


So it is. And the resin thus obtained at the cost of the 
beauty of this companionable tree is used to spoil 
what might be excellent wine. The folly and the 
brutishness of man continually explain the essential 
pessimism of the greatest minds of all ages : Sophocles, 
Plato, Shakespeare... 
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Such despait of a world continually spoilt by fools 
will not be relieved by the temple on the bare height 
above the bleeding pine groves, in spite of its beauty. 

One sees it first framed in the pine-trees aloft on its 
stony hill, a great reCtangular cluster of Doric columns 
supporting the broken architrave. The blue sky shines 
through the colonnade, the sun caresses the grey 
limestone of the columns standing there in the limpid air, 
like an apparition of a whole world long since vanished 
away. 

No one seems really to know to what god this temple 
was built. For long it was supposed to be the temple 
of Panhellenian Zeus, then of Athena, now of Aphaea, 
a sott of Artemis. It stands on a vast platform of rock 
upon a Sstylobate, 94 feet long by 45 wide. It is of 
the Doric order, peripteral hexastyle, and once had six 
columns at either end and twelve at the sides, some of 
them monoliths. Twenty of these are still standing. 
Besides these there are two columns at the eastern 
end between the ante of the pronaos. Within the 
cella was a tow of five smaller columns on either side. 
All these columns were of limestone and were covered 
with finest stucco, like the temples of Sicily. The roof 
and the sculpture alone were of Parian marble. The 
pavement, at any rate within the cella and pronaos, was 
also covered with stucco and coloured crimson, of 
which part may still be seen. 

Leake says that this is the oldest Doric temple in 
existence except that at Corinth. It certainly seems to 
be of the seventh century B.c. 

Of the sculptures which adorned the pediments 
nothing remains 7” situ: they were carried off to Munich 
in 1812, no doubt in imitation of the vandalism of 
Elgin. They are the best evidence that the temple 
was Athena’s since they seem to be concerned with that 
goddess.1 


1 According to Wordsworth, Athens and Aftica, p. 227, there is an inscription 
in the church of St. Athanasius close by the temple which states that “‘ here was 
the limit of the precin& of Athena.” 
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Among those columns, in the shade of those pines, we 
lingered through the too few hours before our return, 
looking over the sea to the coast of Attica, to the coast 
of Argolis, seeing through the beauty of to-day the 
beauty of so long ago. In these and other dreams the 
afternoon passed away, till at last, still relutantly, with 
many a backward glance, we made our way down to the 
shore and embarked for Piraeus. 

The last rays of the sun still lingered on the columns 
of the Propylaea as we arrived. 


IV 
THE SAGEED WAX. 


To ELeEusis 


WE left Athens by car, and finally, for Eleusis at 
six o’clock on the morning of a late April day. 
With how much regret! Yet not without a certain 
excitement when we thought of what was before us, 
all those Greek cities, the only fairyland of our youth 
that the years had not stolen away ; the landscapes, too, 
which at last we should share with those great ghosts 
that in some unaccountable way seemed so much more 
real than any people we had really known. . . . These 
our eyes would at last encounter; the very hills that 
Oedipus saw when he looked on them for the last 
time ; the very plain where Antigone sat in the blinding 
ted dust beside the corpse of her brother ; the mountains 
which drew the eyes of Clytaemnestra as she came day 
after weaty day with rage in her heart to the Lion Gate 
of Mycenae; the Eurotas with its whispering reeds 
which saw Helen go by, and towering Taygetus which 
perhaps she could not quite forget in sacred Ilion; the 
swift surging Euripos where the last breath of Iphigeneia 
wafted the Greek fleet to Troy; Cithaeron ... Helicon 
iemeee ALDUSSOS as 

And yet ... When should we see Athens again ? 
When should we teturn ? 


It was so early that day had scarcely declared itself, 
a motning gtey as Athena’s eyes under a silver-gtey 
sky. We took the Sacred Way to Eleusis. 

That Way is still lined in some parts with the sacred 
white poplar, but sadly degraded by the spread of the 
suburbs. We noted, however, perhaps over eager to 
find something old and venerable amid so much squalid 
modernity, an ancient olive with a huge trunk, near a 
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brick-kiln on our right, as we left the last houses, and 
a little later looking south saw Piraeus smoking. So 
we passed through the belt of olive grove and crossed 
the many-armed Kephissos, now practically dry, and 
coming to the first low hills turned to look back on the 
Acropolis, still half lost in the darkness and mists of 
early morning. 

It is at evening that view should be seen, not in the 
uncertain murk of earliest daylight when its dark melan- 
choly is almost more than can be borne, especially in 
farewell. Yet it is in farewell and in that place that the 
words of Cicero to Quintius may well come back to 
one: “Remember, Quintius, that you ate governing 
Greeks who have civilized all peoples in teaching them 
gentleness and humanity, and to whom Rome owes 
whatever light she possesses.” 

This dusty road, the Sacred Way, was even in Pau- 
sanias’ time lined with monuments. A few remains still 
existed when Leake passed and repassed this way, but 
Mure says he saw none and we were in the same case. 
Some two miles outside the Dipylon gate, just beyond the 
belt of olive grove, stands the church of Hagios Gedrgios 
on the right of the way. Francois Lenormant thought 
that this church marked the site of an ancient altar of 
_ Gracious Zeus of which Pausanias speaks, but others 
place this altar at the church of S. Sabas in the olive wood. 
In neither place is there anything ancient to be seen ; and 
the same is true of the church of S. Elias farther on, where 
Lenormant placed the tomb of Pythionice, that Athenian 
flute-girl who became almost a queen, to whom her lover 
Harpalus erected two tombs, one at Babylon, and one 
here, where on the way to Eleusis the pilgrim saw for the 
last time the temple of Athena, the Acropolis, and the 
city. 


1 The ever delightful Athenaeus (XIII, cap. 67) has the following : “ He who 
goes to the city of the Athenians and proceeds by the road from Eleusis, which 
is called the Sacred Way, if he stops at that point from which he first gets a sight 
of Athens and of the temple and of the citadel, will see a tomb built by the 
wayside of such a size that there is none other near which can be compared with 
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Lingering there in farewell, the aromatic odour of 
herbs, mixed with the scent of corn, came to us out of the 
illimitable dry spaces ahead, which are Attica. Then 
turning away at last we began to enter hills—the hills of 
Argaleos—covered with the Aleppo pine, pistaccios, a 
few cypresses, olives, pepper-trees, mulberries, and 
always white poplars along the Way; and presently just 
beyond the summit of the pass, on the left, we came to the 
fortified convent of Daphni, the domed church shaped 
like a Greek cross and adorned with ruined mosaics 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries: but alas, none 
of these can compare with the similar works of Palermo 
and Cefalu. 

The site of these pi&turesque buildings was in all 
ptobability once occupied by a sanctuary of Apollo. 
How it got its so apt title of Daphni or Dhafni one does 
not know; perhaps from a grove of sacred laurel (Sa¢vy) 
ot, as Wheler thought, from the abundance of oleandets, 
the piera-daphne or bitter laurel, which in his day (1678) 
grew there. Neither of these trees grows there now. 

There is little enough to be seen in the church, besides 
those few half-destroyed mosaics, and nothing now, or 
almost nothing—fragments of sculptures found in the 
excavations of 1890-4—of Hellas. Something, however, 
remained till Elgin came along in 1801 . . . The church 
itself and the enclosing walls are formed in part of 
squared blocks of marble. 

At the convent the road turns west, entets the nartow- 
est part of the pass, and descends gently towards the sea, 
through thin woods, bushes of lentiscus, and the yellow 
sage of Hymettos. The view as it opens is of un- 
surpassable beauty: the blue sea lying there with the 
island of Salamis, closing in a bay like a lake upon the 


it for magnitude, And at first, as would be natural, he would pronounce it to 
be the tomb, beyond all question, of Miltiades, or Kimon, or Pericles, or of 
some other of the great men of Athens. And above all, he would feel sure 
that it had been ereéted by the city at the public expense ; or at all events, by 
some public decree; and then, again, when he hears it is the tomb of 
Pythionice the courtesan, what must be his feelings?” 
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open shore of the mainland, surrounded by fair hills and 
mountains. 

In this pass Leake found traces of the Sacred Way 
itself which escaped us; but where, on the north, the 
road cuts through the rock and is supported, towards a 
torrent, by a wall of rude stones, less than a mile westward 
of Daphni we come to what are said to be the foundations 
of the temple of Aphrodite. Leake states that on 
digging at the foot of the rocks doves of white marble 
had been found, which would appear to have fallen from 
the votive niches which are still to be seen. In the ex- 
cavations here in 1891-2 the sacred precin&t was exposed. 
It measured some 210 by 60 feet. At the same time 
remains were found suggestive of a Doric temple; and 
some marble statuettes of Aphrodite, all broken. 

Leaving this vague ruin we followed the way down 
into the plain beside the sea, our eyes filled with the 
beauty of the landscape before us. Here we came to the 
Rheiti, two salt lakes beside the road. ‘These brackish 
and desolate tarns, which Pausanias thought to be 
supplied underground from the Chalkidian Euripos 
“ falling into a lower sea,” were sacred to Demeter and 
Persephone; no one was allowed to fish in them save 
only the priests of Eleusis, and they marked the boundary 
between the Athenians and the Eleusinians. Here 
too those who approached the Mysteries purified 
themselves. 

After passing these salt lakes the Way enters the 
Thriasian Plain and Eleusis itself comes in sight. The 
road skirts the sea-shore and crosses the Eleusinian 
Kephissos, at the bridge over which during the festival 
the populace used to insult and pelt the initiated as they 
returned to Athens, exchanging laughter and jests in 
memoty both of the abuse an old woman had hurled at 
Demeter herself, when she came wandering into Attica 
searching for Persephone, and also of the jests with which 
Iambe had dispelled the grief of the goddess and made 
her smile. So we came to the wretched village of 
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Lepsina! with its cement and soap factories on the site 
of the sacred city. 

Within the precin& amid that vast space of ruins 
heaped on tuins, in which all appeared a mere con- 
fusion, we ttied to recall what we had once known of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, which built alike this sacred 
city and the Sacred Way from Athens hither. 

No one speaks of them, no one unless he were initiated 
seems to have had any knowledge of them, and this is 
rematkable since so many, and women too, were 
accepted. The oath of secrecy seems to have been strictly 
kept. We have in fa&t no knowledge at all of what the 
Mysteries revealed or taught, or in what they consisted. 
All the ancient writers who mention the Mysteries, 
however, agree if only in this, that they were the holiest 
and most venerable of all those celebrated in Greece. 
Very various traditions were current among the Greeks 
as to their origin. The most widely accepted seems to 
have been that which attributed them to the goddess 
herself, who when wandering in search of her daughter 
Persephone came to Eleusis, where Celeus was king while 
Erechtheus reigned in Athens. She came in the likeness 
of an old woman and first sat down by the wayside at the 
Maidens’ Well under the shadow of an olive-tree,? over 
a stone named Laughless. Later she came into Eleusis 
and sat down at the well of the Fair Dances,? where 
she was found by the daughters of Celeus come there 
to fetch water. They brought her to their mother, who 
employed her as nurse for her baby son, Demophéon. 
She was vety sorrowful, but a certain old crone Iambe 
with many a quip and jest made her smile. So Demeter 
was employed to nurse Demophéon. Wishing to make 
him immortal she set the babe in the fite at night, but 
anxious Metaneira discovered her, and the goddess 
seizing the child out of the fite revealed herself and 


1 >Enevols, acc. "Eevotva ; Levsina: Lepsina. 

2 The Maidens’ Well or the Flowery Well was according to Pausanias outside 
Eleusis on the road to Megara. 

3 The well of the Fair Dances was close to the san@uary of Demeter. 


RELIEF OF TRIPTOLEMUS WITH DEMETER AND 
PERSEPHONE. 


National Museum, Athens. 
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declared that Demophéon would be only as other 
men ate. 

Meantime the gods ate fearful lest the famine which 
Demeter has maintained upon earth shall destroy the race 
of mortals.1 Hermes is sent to Hades to bring Persephone 
back to the world, in which he succeeds, but not before 
she has eaten the seed of a pomegranate which Hades 
gives her in farewell. Hermes brings her in Hades’ 
chariot to Demeter at Eleusis, where a great temple and 
an altar had been built beneath the city and its sheer wall 
upon a rising hillock above Callichorum? for Demeter. 
There she received her daughter, and restored life to the 
world. For she made a chariot of winged dragons for 
Triptolemus, the elder son of Celeus, and gave him wheat 
with which, wafted through the sky, he sowed the whole 
inhabited earth.® 

There were two Eleusinia, the Lesser and the Greater, 
both held every year, the former in the month of Febru- 
ary, the latter, which lasted nine days, from the 15th to 
the 23rd, in the month of September. Aspirants were 
initiated at the Lesser Eleusinia and were then known 
as myste and wete obliged to wait till the following year 
before they could be admitted to the Greater Mysteries. 
Sacrifice and purification were naturally among the rites 
of the initiation and an oath of secrecy was administered 
by the hierophantes or prophet, and instruction was given 
to enable the initiated to understand the Greater Mysteries 
to which they were later to be admitted. These myste 
could not enter the sanftuaty of Demeter ; they remained 
in the portico. Those initiated at the Greater Mysteries 
wete called epopta, which means guardians or watchers. 
The festival drew enormous crowds ; Herodotus suggests 
that 30,000 people walking along the Sacred Way was 
nothing unusual. 

On the first day the myste assembled at Athens. On 


1 See Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 105 et seq. 
2 Callichorum was the well of the Fair Dances, 
3 Apollodorus, The Library, I. v. 2. 
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the second day they went in solemn procession to the 
Rheiti, where they underwent a rite of purification by the 
hydranos. ‘The third day was a fast, but in the evening 
a mysterious meal was taken consisting of cakes of 
sesame and honey. On the fourth day a procession was 
made with a basket containing pomegranates and poppy 
seeds. This was borne on a waggon drawn by oxen, and 
women followed after crying “ Demeter, all hail! Lady 
of much bounty, of many measures of corn.”1! On the 
fifth day the myste went with torches in their hands to the 
temple of Demeter at Eleusis, and remained there all 
through the night, perhaps a symbolical ritual of the 
wanderings of the goddess. The sixth day was the most 
solemn of all. The statue of the Phrygian Iacchus, 
who was regarded as a child of Demeter, adorned with a 
garland and bearing a torch in his hand, was carried along 
the Sacred Way from Athens to Eleusis. The myste 
remained that night at Eleusis, and in that night were 
initiated into the last mysteries. Everyone else, except 
the epopie, were sent away. ‘The oath of secrecy was 
repeated, they were purified anew, and were then led by 
the hierophantes through the darkness into the interior 
of the sanctuary blazing with lights, and were allowed to 
see . . . what none but they ever saw. What that was 
no one knows. Ofcourse the early Christians have made 
the most of ignorance—as usual—to suggest something 
extremely horrible and disgusting. They knew nothing 
about it, no more do we. But it is impossible that a 
tite which attracted all that was best in the ancient 
world, minds so diverse as those of Pindar, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, and Cicero, 
to name no others, can have been other than noble. 
Indeed, it seems to have approached more nearly what 
Christianity alone can wholly give than anything else in 
paganism. 

But what precisely the Eleusinian Mysteries were, no 
one knows. Pindar, taking up the beautiful words of the 

1 Callimachos, Hymn to Demeter, 1 et seq. 
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Homeric Hymn, gives us this hint. In a fragment 
that has come down to us, referring to the Mysteries, 
he says: 

“ Blessed is he who hath seen these things before he 
goeth beneath the earth: for he understandeth the end 
of mortal life and the beginning of a new life given of 
God.” 

Perhaps the words of the Hymn ate even more 
suggestive, for we find there in addition this statement— 
the usual bribe : 

“ But he who is uninitiate and who has no part in these 
Mysteries shall not partake of like good things when he 
is dead, down in the darkness and gloom.” 

That is absolutely all we know about it; which is 
vety singular indeed, seeing how many thousands were 
initiated. Not one seems to have broken the oath. 
Amazing !} 

That festival of redemption, redemption of the world 
from death, from winter, symbolized—and with what 
exquisite adornment and charm of the imagination |— 
in the beautiful myth of Demeter and Persephone, those 
Mysteries, perhaps of Resurrection, established here at 
Eleusis what came to be the very citadel of Greek re- 
ligion, in the san€tuary of Demeter, which the legend 
assetted she herself had commanded to be built. 

And the whole place was, in fact, but a representation 
of that story, with stations as we might say of our mote 
sacted Way of Sorrow, stations where the Divine 
Mother had sorrowed in silence, or been assisted, or let 
fall a word, ot even passed by. Thus the nine days’ 
festival becomes symbolical of her nine months of wan- 
deting, just as the Well of the Maidens, where the 
beautiful daughters of Celeus had found her, becomes a 
Station in that so elaborate rite, and the darkness through 
which the hierophantes led the epopte and myste upon 


1 Can it be that St, Paul was glancing at the Eleusinian Mysteries when he 
wrote “ that which thou soweést is not quickened except it die” and so on 
(1 Cor. xv. 35 ef seq.)? He was writing to a Greek people. 
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the sixth night is symbolical of man’s death and journey 
through the underworld, to come at last like the initiated, 
if indeed he be of their number and acceptable, into 
the dazzling light of the sanctuary, of a new revelation 
of life. 

Little enough, reminiscent of this, is to be seen at 
Eleusis to-day—unless, indeed, the silence of that tre- 
mendous overthrow, that debris and litter of ruins, should 
be able to suggest, amid so much natural beauty of earth 
and sea and sky, something of what this sanctuary was 
founded to impart; so that seeing those Mysteries one 
might conclude with the Platonic Socrates in regard to 
another such story, “‘ something like it is true concerning 
our souls and their abodes, since the soul is shown to be 
immortal... .” 

The ruins—tuins indeed, for nothing is left standing— 
lie upon a sort of terrace at the foot of the steep Acropolis 
of the place. They consist of a vast precinct surrounded 
by a towered wall and approached from the north—we 
entered to-day on the south—by a great Propylaea 
imitated from the Propylaea of the Acropolis of Athens 
and, within, a lesser Propylaea from which a paved toad 
led to the great eastern portico, still paved with the black 
Eleusis marble, of a vast reCtangular, almost square 
sanctuary, apparently of two storeys and surrounded by 
tiers of rock-hewn seats as in a theatre. There was no 
temple of Demeter here ; there was this sanctuary, this 
hall of initiation, in which the Mysteries were performed 
before the expectant thousands assembled on those tiers 
of rock-hewn seats. 

Besides the Greater Propylaea, without, is the 
Well of the Fair Dances, the Callichorum, where, so 
Pausanias tells us, the women danced in honour of 
Demeter. 

Within the Lesser Propylaea, under the hill, is the cave 
from which it is said Persephone, brought by Hermes, 
issued forth to her mother on her return from the 
underworld. Here there stood a small temple referred 
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to Hades and Persephone by reason of certain votive 
reliefs discovered here. 

Behind the great san@uary of Demeter one climbs up 
to the Acropolis to find still a chapel of the Panagia, and 
farther south the small Museum, which contaifs little of 
great beauty except the wonderful archaic head of a 
horse, and a beautiful relief of the fifth century B.c. of 
Demeter enthroned with Persephone before her, torches 
in her hands. The best piece of sculpture ever found 
here is in the National Museum at Athens—the noble 
relief of Triptolemus between Demeter and Persephone, 
also of the fifth century B.c. 

Lying there on the Acropolis in the peerless morning, 
Salamis rose up before us, making half the beauty and all 
the security of the Bay of Eleusis. 

Salamis. . . . Can one pass Salamis without a word ? 
Yes: but not without a thought. 

“ Sea-borne Salamis’: Themistocles . . . Satrap at 
Persia’s court. ... Yet it was not of him we talked as 
we lay on the height of the acropolis of Eleusis, but of 
two men, Ajax and Euripides. 

Both were of Salamis, the one the typical “ stupid 
soldier-man”’; most typical in his grievance that he was 
a victim of jealousy and intrigue; a suicide because a 
part of the “ common muck of the world” was denied 


m. 

And Euripides ... Who was that Greek who said: 
‘Tf I were certain that the dead have life, I would hang 
myself to see Euripides”? If the modern world cared a 
rap about anything so absurd as poetry, that I suppose 
would be its attitude: though of course not so ex- 
_ttemein expression. Yes, “sad Ele&ra’s poet ” intrigues 
one. Painter, book-colle€or, poet, and sceptic, he too 
died in exile at the court of Archelaus of Macedonia, 
where he was torn to pieces by dogs—thoseGreekdogs— 
which it is said had been set upon him by two rival poets. 

Indeed, a fatal island; bee-haunted Salamis, bee- 
feeding Salamis. 


V 
TO THEBES 


‘TL HE toad for Thebes, into Boeotia, passes north- 
ward to the east of that isolated lozenge-shaped hill 
of Eleusis. Over the Plain of Eleusis} it goes through 
many an olive garden, a little spare and dusty perhaps to 
the Italianate eye, but grateful indeed after the generally 
bare hill-sides of Attica. Within a mile the road to 
Megara and the Isthmus went off on the left, and 
presently we came to the first foothills, the foothills of 
Cithaeron, upon one of which stands the considerable 
village of Mandra near four miles from Eleusis. 

From Mandta the road ascended gradually through a 
natrow valley into the hills, here covered with pine and 
vety silent and fresh and still on that spring morning. 
Presently it entered a delicious vale, watered, if at all, 
by the Eleusinian Kephissos, passed the chdni of Villiari, 
and then three miles farther on the chdni of Koundoura, 
beyond which the road wound steeply up over the first 
range of Cithaeron, and came into a plain where of 
old, according to Pausanias, there stood a temple of 
Dionysos. 

Not without a start does one hear that name in these 
hills. And, indeed, the farther you penetrate into them— 
at least on such a morning as this when the air itself is like 
wine, wine made of fire and dew—the mote you ate con- 
vinced he haunts them still, that the grave at Delphi holds 
but the lovely and supple body ; the spirit is abroad with 
the wild things in the forest and the sun. Pausanias 
declares that it was from this temple, of which, alas, not 

1 Is this, as Mure (vol. II. 28) asserts, the Rarian Plain of which the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter tells us? ‘“‘ The plain of Rharus, rich fertile cornland once, 
but then [owing to the loss of Persephone and the anger of Demeter] in no 
wise fertile, for it lay idle and utterly leafless because the white grain was hidden 
by design of fair-ankled Demeter. But afterwards as springtime came on it 
was soon to be waving with long eats of corn. . . . ” (450 ef seq.). Rarus, the 


grandfather of Triptolemus, had given Demeter hospitality. The plain was 
the scene of one of the three sacred ploughings. 
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a Stone remains, that his famous wooden image, carved 
maybe from a gigantic vine trunk, was brought to Athens. 

And, indeed, one could not forget the wild god in 
these hills. From the road in the plain where once his 
temple stood the great main range of Cithaeron rises 
before one, all bare grey rock above, pine forests below, 
and broken by many a wild crag, many a dark ravine. 
The road is all bordered with asphodel, that ghost of a 
flower, but his own, and the hills dotted with many flocks 
of black goats ; even on the bare hill-sides they appeared, 
like black patches, things of his train, with the Pans, 
satyts, centaurs, and snakes which accompanied him. 
Nor were we surprised when in all this loneliness we drew 
up at a wine shop, the chdui of Kaza, which has taken the 
place in these wretched times of his ancient temple. We 
drank, poured a libation, and went on. 

Was this one of the shrines of which Theocritus speaks 
in the terrible Twenty-sixth Idyll? Diodorus it is who 
says the god was born in this place: none earlier than he 
attests it, and the Homeric Hymn roundly declares all are 
liars who declare not that he was born in Nysa, in 
Phoenician land. Ovx ddéyw. Everyone knows what 
the god did in Thebes and how he hunted these hills. 

We did not go on for long, however; for the great 
hill before us about which the road wound, an outlier 
of Cithaeron itself, was crowned with ruins, the 
towets and curtain wall of a Greek fortress, dating 
perhaps from the fourth century B.c., perhaps even from 
an earlier time. This was “the shadowing rock” of 
Eleutherae—oxisdyns && *Edevfepis mérpa—of which 
Euripides speaks in the Swppliants. Like a great 
bastion it towers at the foot of the high pass over 
Cithaeron, on the frontiers of Attica and Boeotia. 

Under the north side of this hill we stopped the 
cat, and alighting, climbed up to the fortress, passing 
a flock of those black goats on the way, and, mightily 
afraid of the dogs, were glad to see the goatherd. In 
the valley the frogs were croaking—a delicious and 
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voluptuous sound. The hill was covered with the 
dwarf evergreen prickly oak, Prinari that is, which 
Pausanias specially mentions, though not here. It 
looks like a dwarf holly or a prickly box-oak. Vetches, 
both purple and yellow, carpeted the earth, and high 
among them shone white Stars of Bethlehem. Poppies 
were evetywhete. The whole world in that silent moun- 
tain solitude was glad in the sunshine, and we with it. 

The fortress of Eleutherae is formidable, especially 
on the north side, which as it happens is the best side, 
of approach. The climb is easier than it looks and 
the view from the top is worth some trouble to see, 
and there one may take farewell of Attica. 

The fortress proved to consist of eight great square 
standing towers on the north conneted by a vast curtain 
wall with remains of other towers south, east, and west. 
In the midst were the ruins of an inner keep. These 
towers ate about 25 feet in height on the outside and 
15 feet within. They proje& about 8 feet beyond 
the wall and about 34 feet within it. The wall is in 
places 15 feet high on the outside and about 7 feet 
thick. Most of the towers are tunnelled along the 
wall with entrances on both sides, and some have also 
an entrance from within the fortress. These towers 
had two storeys, and the whole place must have been 
almost as impregnable as the Euryalus of Syracuse, 
which somewhat resembles it: at least these were the 
only Greek fortresses known to either of us and one 
Sao the other, Euryalus being the more formidable 
affair. 

Was this fortress Athenian or Boeotian? Athenian 
one supposes, at least as we see it. Pausanias says that 
it was formerly the limit of Boeotia, but later joined 
Athens of its own free will, so that the ridge of Cithaeron 
beyond it became the boundary; but Apollodorus ? 


_1 Apollodorus, The Library, III. v. 5. It was evidently uncertain by Strabo’s 
. time, for he says some say it is in Boeotia, some in Attica. Strabo, Lib, IX, 

cap. ii. 31. Pausanias says Plataea was conterminous with Eleutherae—Plataea 
always an ally of Athens, 
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calls it ‘‘ Eleutherae in Boeotia,’’ and both Herodotus 
and Thucydides know only Oenoe?! as an Attic fort 
upon this frontier. Eleutherae apparently therefore 
did not belong to Athens during the Peloponnesian 
wart, but came into her hands later, just as Pausanias 
says. 

There was, as we have seen, close by Eleutherae an 
important sanctuaty of Dionysos, who according to 
Diodorus? was born here. The same author dis- 
tinguishes three or more incarnations of Dionysos. In 
the first he was the son of Ammon and Amalthea; in 
the second, the son of Zeus and Io, daughter of Inachus ; 
in the third he was the son of Zeus and Semele and was 
born at Thebes ; in the fourth he was the son of Zeus and 
Demeter and was born at Eleutherae. It was this fourth 
Dionysos, the Deliverer, the Releaser, *Edev@épuos, 
whose tude image was brought to Athens in the sixth 
century B.c. and who was the patron of the theatre 
there. 

When we came down from Eleutherae we searched 
for some time for the famous cave where, according 
to Apollodorus, Antiope gave birth to Zethus and 
Amphion, her sons by Zeus ; Antiope whom Odysseus 
saw in Hades. Who could forget Titian’s Jupiter and 
Antiope in Paris? ‘The story is just a part of the infinite 
tragedy of Thebes and the Theban line of Cadmus. 
Better to be a snake in Illyrica than a king in Seven- 
Gated Thebes. 

We never found the cave, but we found the spring, 
beside the road, mentioned by Pausanias, where the 
twin babies Amphion and Zethus were washed by the 
neatherd who brought themup. Alas, Antiope, beloved 
of Zeus, taken in chains to Thebes bereft of thy children! 
Alas, Dirce, drowned in that cold fountain in the fatal 
city! Alas, Amphion, husband of Niobe, to suffer so 


1 Oenoe is a few miles away eastward at Myopolis, under the monastery of 
Hagios Meletios. Towers and walls remain. Cf. Herodotus, V. 74, and 
Thucydides, II. 18 and VIII. 98. 

2 Diodorus, U1. 66. 
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much pain! Indeed, this beautiful and now so peaceful 
spot is full of tragedy. Here in the war of the Seven 
against Thebes the Argive dead were buried “ where 
hangs Eleutherae’s shadowing rock.” But it is the 
shadow of Thebes which lies on the place still. 

We continued on our way through the pine forest 
up the ever-steepening sides of Cithaeron, of Cithaeron 
haunt of the gods, for it was not only Zeus and Dionysos 
who found pleasure in these woods, but Artemis also, 
and here Ataeon hunting, spied her naked in some pool 
with her nymphs and was torn to pieces by his own 
hounds. So we went ever upwards, a gully or maybe 
the old road on our right, till in some three miles 
from Eleutherae we reached the summit of the pass 
and looked down over Boeotia. 

We were here at a height of over 2,000 feet. Before 
us lay the vast empty Boeotian plain closed in the 
notth by far-away mountains, the most conspicuous 
of which was the long ridge of Ptoon, where Apollo 
had a famous sanctuary. To the west we looked along 
a broken and enormous wall of mountain, from Cithaeron, 
upon which we stood, to Helicon, double-peaked Helicon, 
deat to the Muses, with the great snow-capped mass 
of Parnassos, beautiful in the farthest distance. East- 
watd tose up the far mountains of Euboea, and chief 
among them Dirphys, the modern Delph, snow-crowned 
and shaped like a volcano (which it is not), with a hint 
—or did we imagine it P—of the sea. As for the plain, 
search it as we would we could find no sign of Thebes, 
though Plataea lay there away to the left. Indeed, on this, 
the southern side, the Boeotian plain is full of low, flattish 
hills, and ridges, behind one of which Thebes is hidden. 

Seen thus from the height of Cithaeron it is easy 
to understand the geography of Boeotia. It is like a 
basin lying between the mountains of Attica and Megara, 
Pentelicon, Cithaeron, and Helicon on the south, Par- 
nassos on the west, the Euboean strait on the east, and 
the Opuntian mountains on the north. It is divided 
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into two parts, east and west, by mounts Ptoon and 
Sphingion. The western part, rich and marshy, con- 
tained Lake Copais and its chief city was Orchomenos ; 
the eastern part, much more broken and cut by low hills 
and ridges, was always dominated by the city of Thebes. 
Looking down on the great plain from these bright 
mountains it had a melancholy and empty appearance 
and one could understand its ancient reputation: instead 
of the pure and nimble air of Attica, dry and transparent, 
the air of Boeotia is thick, heavy with vapour rising 
from its lakes and marshes. And the charatter of its 
inhabitants was the same: a dull and heavy trace, 
having little appreciation of intelle€tual pleasures; a 
morose people; Powr7iav tv. Yet Boeotia pto- 
duced some of the greatest among the Gteeks 
in legend as in history. Hesiod, Corinna, Pindar, 
and Plutarch, to say nothing of the famous flute- 
players Timotheus and Ismenias, of whom Lucian 
speaks—and who could forget Epaminondas ?>—are 
enough to uphold the name of Boeotia for genius 
among the other political divisions of Greece; while 
Orchomenos is as famous as Mycenae, and Seven-Gated 
Thebes possessed a continuous celebrity which put 
Athens and Sparta in the shade. It was as famous as 
Tiryns and Mycenae before Athens or Sparta were heard 
of, and it maintained its greatness throughout the 
historical period when Tiryns and Mycenae were for- 
gotten. 

It was to this city, as renowned in poetry and legend 
as in history, that we now began to descend over the 
Steep slopes of Cithaeron, and, crossing the Asopus, 
actoss low tolling, cultivated downs, quite suddenly 
and really without warning found ourselves entering 
Thebes, though little but the women at the fountain 

1 Did the term “‘ huns ” as applied to the Germans perhaps come from this ? 
Pindar (O/. VI. 90 and Frag. 83 (51)) rather harps on it. Plutarch declares that 
the Athenians and Atticans called the Boeotians dense, stupid, and witless, because 


of their enormous appetites. They also called themswine. They were, of coutse, 
a race of peasants with all the unchanging defeéts and qualities of the peasant. 
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by the gate warned us we wete approaching so famous 
a place. 

ee let us admit it, the city of Cadmus, of Pentheus, 
of Oedipus, of Antigone, of Epaminondas is no mote; 
scatce one stone remains upon another to tell us it ever 
was. This curiously ramshackle but pleasant tree- 
planted place, without a single public building or 
palace or great house, can it be Seven-Gated Thebes ? 
This untidy main street, full of pigs, chickens, dogs, 
and boot-blacks, charmingly planted with avenues of 
acacia now in flower, the rough cafés full of noisy 
peasants: can this be the Cadmeia which saw Cadmus 
sow the dtagon’s teeth, heard the sobs of Ditce, the 
notes of Amphion’s music, the voice of Teiresias, the 
cties of the Bacchic women; saw the face of blind 
Oedipus, the beauty and the despair of Antigone, and 
withstood the blows of the Seven and the Epigoni, 
which beat out Plataea into dust and with Athens faced the 
Macedonians on the final and fatal field of Chaeroneia ? 

There is nothing here: nothing is left of that tre- 
mendous place, scarce a stone remains of the “ sacred 
walls,’ and even the foundations are dust of those 
halls in which Tydeus challenged the youths of the 
Cadmeians and vanquished them.t Who can think 
here of Alemene and Herakles ? who can remember, amid 
this debris of yesterday, Semele and Dionysos ? 

Only after much search and with much difficulty did 
we trace out the Cadmeia, the acropolis, sloping towards 
the north with the stream of Ditce on the west, the deep 
“hollow way ” on the east ; but of walls, of the vestiges 
of walls, not a trace; of the Seven Gates not even the 
names, not even the memory remains.2. Only we found 
on the south-west of the Cadmeia what we took to be 
the fountain of Dirce, whom Dionysos slew for Antiope’s 
sake, the cave of the dragon which guarded the fountain 


1 Iliad, V. 804. 

2 Coming from Athens one should enter by the Ele&ta Gate; one should 
] rar Thebes for Chalkis by the Proetidian Gate; for Livadia by the Crenaean 

ate. 
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sacred to Ares, the water of Ditce; the Ismenian Hill, now 
Hagios Loukas, on the south-east of the plateau beyond 
the Hollow Way, beside the Ismenos, and the fountain 
notthwatd, the Oedipodeia, where Oedipus is said to 
have purified himself after the murder of his father— 
where the women were so busy now with their washing 
—and where they say Hetor was buried at last. 

The grave of Hector! So Pausanias asserts and so 
the scholiast of Lycophron bears witness. The Thebans 
declared that an oracle bade them fetch the bones of 
Hector from the Troad and bury them in their city, 
if they wished Thebes to prosper. So the bones of 
beloved Hector, with whose death the pages of the I/iad 
wete silenced, were brought to Thebes and buried near 
Oedipus’ fountain. My pe tadw ovyxpwve Tov “Exropa. 
...~ Do not judge Hedtor by his tomb or measure by 
his barrow the adversary of all Hellas. The Idad, Homer 
himself, Greece, the Achaeans in flight—these are my 
tomb—by these all was my barrow built.” 

Nothing else: even the Museum, under one of those 
Frankish towers which ate to-day the chief monuments 
of the place, contained nothing but two stele of warriors 
with fine inscribed figures—"PTNXON and MNAZSON— 
of the fifth century B.c. 

No. ‘Thebes lives to-day only in the pages of the 
poets, in the ever living pages of Homer, of Aeschylus, 
of Sophocles, of Euripides. There you shall find her, 
a city not made with hands, frowning, omnipotent, 
established in the heavens, indestructible, and founded 
for ever. To-day there is left to us here only her 
wonderful landscape of mountain and plain, and rolling 
down, from which the red dust rises in great columns 
in the wind and passes from ravine to broken ravine. 
And yet she is still éiarepdvos O4Bns, as Homer called 
her, fait-crowned by the beauty of her many gardens 
and the blossoming acacias of her streets. It is the only 
attribute—due to her plentiful springs and waters— 
which remains to her of all her old gloty. 


j 
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py etree 

We saw Thebes first on an April day full of the 
sunshine of spring under a cloudless sky. 

A few days later we came to her again in very different 
weather, for the heavens were overcast and a hot wind 
licked up the dust from those red and barren hills, broken 
with gullies, over which hung a great Egyptian vulture. 
Red earth, red sand, hot wind... The city looked old 
and evil; all that the poets had said of Thebes seemed 
credible, seemed true. On those downs Cadmus sowed 
the dragon’s teeth; out of the dust and dirt, into the 
fresh hills, the wild Bacchic women went thirsty for 
Dionysos; by this way passed Agave with her awful 
burden aloft on the thyrsus. Here Oedipus looked 
into the face of his strangled mother and wife, and 
despair blinded him. Here Antigone, beautiful and pitiful 
under the tempest of flaming dust, on the barren hills, 
shrieked and cried in the silence and gathered the dust 
with both hands and strewed it over the naked corpse 
of her brother. All that is most tragic and most terrible | 
in Greek legend here had birth and has passed into 
beauty and terror and pity in the words of the poets ; 
while Thebes—Thebes has crumbled into dust. Little 
by little one after another the stones that obeyed the 
music of Amphion have fallen asunder under the sun 
and the rain of thousands of years and been blown 
away by the wind. So that to-day you would not 
know she had ever been, save for the beating of your 
heart at the sound of her name, and for the landscape 
—that incredible landscape—still full of beauty and 
terror and pity, which alone remains and cannot wholly 
forget: as though, on certain days, at certain times, in 
cettain moods of the sky, when the wind blows the 
dust in red and whirling phantoms up from one barren 
hill to another about the city, the Erinyes were not yet 
appeased of satisfied, but had come seeking their prey 
about this tragic graveyard of great and terrible things. 
Nothing ever dies or passes away or is wholly consumed, 
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and Thebes—what was Thebes—least of all, for it 
lives for ever in the verse of those poets who taught our 


own to sing: 


Som time let Gorgeous Tragedy 
In Scepter’d Pall com sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebs, or Pelops line. 

Or the tale of Troy divine... 


VI 
TO CHALKIS 


E left Thebes towards evening and reached 

Chalkis in just over an hour. Once more we 
passed out where the Proetidian Gate stood of old, 
crossed the Ismenos and under the spring of St. Theodore, 
the ancient Oedipodeia, entered the Boeotian plain, 
here particularly dreary, poorly cultivated, and empty. 
Is this the Aonian plain of Strabo! of which Moschus 
also speaks, “ the Theban country of horses, where they 
till the deep loam of the Aonian lowlands” ?? If so, 
they do not till it as they did, it seems, in the second 
centuty B.C. 

The plain is quite featureless for about six miles, save 
that upon the right the low downs which divide the 
plain proper from the valley of the Asopus slowly rise 
into a sort of summit called Mount Soros. Just here 
to the left rises an isolated rock—“ a little windy hill,” 
as Strabo calls it.2 Here was the ancient Teumesus, 
which Homer calls the grass-gladed Teumesus in his 
Hymn to Apollo when he describes how Apollo came 
into Boeotia, “crossed the Euripos and went up the 
green and sacred hills and on to Mycalessus and grass- 
gladed Teumesus, and so came to the woods of Thebe, 
for as yet no man lived in Sacred Thebe, nor were there 
as yet tracks or ways about Thebe’s wheat-bearing 
plain.” 4 

Teumesus is thus enshrined in the verse of Homer, 
but one remembers nothing else about it except that 
it was the home of the Teumesian fox. It will be 
remembered that Amphitryon, later the husband of 
Alcmene, who became by Zeus the mother of Herakles, 

1 Strabo, IX, cap. ii. 31. 
2 Moschus, Megara, 37 et seq. 


3 Strabo, IX, cap. ii. 24. Quoting Antimachus. 
4 Homer, Hymn to Apollo, 222 et seq. 
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went to Thebes and was thete purified by Creon for 
killing Ele&tyon. While there Creon imposed upon 
him the task of killing the Teumesian fox, “for a 
brute of a vixen was tavaging the Cadmeia. But though 
Amphitryon undertook the task, it was fated that no 
one should catch her. As the country suffered thereby, 
the Thebans every month exposed a son of one of the 
citizens to the brute, which would have carried off 
many if that were not done.”1 Amphitryon appealed 
to Cephalus to bring the dog which Procris had from 
Crete as a gift from Minos: the dog we see in Piero di 
Cosimo’s picture. For that dog was destined to catch 
whatever it pursued. But when the vixen was chased 
by the dog, Zeus turned both of them into stone. Ac- 
cording to Frazer* there are still remains of the little 
town of Teumesus on the hill, and on the south side 
at the foot of the rocks “a conspicuous but shallow 
cave in which the fox may be supposed to have had 
its lair.” 

We saw nothing else of any interest upon that road, 
which continued over the featureless plain till about 
twelve miles from Thebes it turned left and began to climb 
into the hills which confine it on the east over the sea. 
These hills have a certain lonely beauty and are every- 
where covered with cistus, both rose and white. The 
pass of Anephorites—for pass it is—between Mavro 
Vouné and Ktypa, the latter over 3,000 feet high, crosses 
under the site of Mycalessus, and at the top afforded 
us a beautiful and extensive view. In the wonderful 
evening light we looked right across the winding 
Euripos to Chalkis and Euboea, with snow-crowned 
Ditphys in the background. Upon this side the blue 
Strait, the mountains fell grandly and smoothly to the 
rocky shore, the strait opening north and south beyond 
the nattows of Chalkis, the Euripos proper, about 
which the little town was clustered. The farther shores 


1 Apollodorus, The Library, U, cap. iv. 7 ef seq. 
2 Frazer, Pausanias, V. 59-60. 
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wete lower, but backed by the great mountains of 
Euboea, all flushed at this hour with the pink and amethyst 
hues of sunset and seemingly not of this world. 

We lay there in the silence high up above the sea on 
that steep eastern slope among the pines, for a time look- 
ing upon the little city and the Euripos, and then in the 
twilight descended the zigzag road, crossed the famous 
Strait, and entered Chalkis. There we ate and slept 
without active discomfort—a rare thing in Greece as we 
were soon to discover. 


Few sites in Greece can exceed in natural interest 
this of Chalkis. The little town stands upon the island 
of Euboea at the point where the island most nearly 
approaches the mainland, the channel between them, 
known from all antiquity as the Euripos, being, as we 
see it, but 15 yards wide, though it rapidly opens out 
into the considerable round bay of Vourko6 to the 
south, the much vaster oblong bay of S. Minas to the 
north. Both of these bays, but particularly that to the 
south, ate confined by the rocky headlands which 
Euboea thrusts out towards the bare sloping mountain- 
sides of the mainland, which is itself broken by many 
tocky bays, both large and small, to north and south. 

The great interest of the site lies, of course, in the 
Eutipos. Modified though it now is—for the western 
channel has been closed—it still remains one of the most 
remarkable things in Greece. Of old the channel here was 
about 40 yards wide and was divided in two by a tock 
in the middle of the strait. This rock was once occupied 
by a squate castle and it is now connected with the 
Boeotian shore by a stone bastion or causeway. It is this 
channel which has been closed. The other, some 35 
feet wide, was till recently crossed from the castle rock 
to the Euboean shore by a wooden bridge, the successor 
of that fortified yédvpa first built in 411 B.c. This 
wooden bridge has been replaced by an iron swing 
bridge which opens to allow the passage of steamers. 
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But for all these changes the extraordinary phenomenon 
of the current in the strait remains the same. It seems 
to be quite unaccountable, and to have little or nothing 
to do with the tide, in what is after all a tideless sea. 
The current through the Euripos will run at 4 to 6 miles 
an hour north, and then after a short period of quiescence 
will run south at about the same speed: each way for 
about an hour, ot so we judged. It was a very tapid 
and swirling Euripos we watched the next day, especially 
about ten in the morning, and our towing boat was 
caught and swept through northward like a feather in 
the boiling and swirling water. Small vessels, how- 
evet, lying 100 yards ot so away, did not seem to be 
affected by this ever-changing current. 

The earliest reference perhaps to this amazing thing 
is in the beautiful first chorus of the Iphigeneta in Aulis : 


éuoov audi mrapaxriay 

Wapabov Addidos évadias, 

Eipirov da yevparwv 

KkAcaca orevoTdopOpwv 

Xadrkida wédw euav mpodurotc... . 


_ which H. D. has so admirably paraphrased, with an 
echo of the rhymeless hard rhythms, the sharp edges of 
the original : 


I have crossed the sand-hills ; 

I stand among the sea-drift before Aulis. 
I crossed Euripos’ strait— 

Foam hissed after my boat. 


T left Chalkis 
My city, and the rock ledges... . 


But it is Diodorus who tells us of what one may suppose 
to have been the first bridge. The Chalkidenses had 
revolted from the Athenians—it was the twenty-first 
year of the Peloponnesian watr—and had endeavoured to 
obstrué the Euripos. The Boeotians joined them, for 
they desired, as Diodorus points out, that Euboea should 
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be “an island for others, but for them a part of the 
continent.” This bridge or its successor was later 
fortified by the Chalkidenses in the time of Alexander the 
Great. But it was destroyed before the Roman campaign 
of 192 B.c. It was soon restored and in the time of 
Justinian consisted only of wooden planks, according to 
Procopius, and was only occasionally used. 

As for Chalkis itself, it has nothing of interest to show 
to-day except its small Museum, where some lovely sculp- 
tures from Eretria have been placed. The best of these is 
a gtoup of two women from the temple of Apollo, 
lovely archaic work of the sixth century B.c. Nothing 
else remains, unless the spring, near the chapel of 
Hagios Stephanos on the coast road to Eretria, is indeed 
the ancient Arethusa of which Euripides sings : 


Arethusa twists among the boulders, 
Increases—cuts into the surf... 


Chalkis, however, is vety ancient and is mentioned by 
Homer.2 It was one of the greatest of Ionic cities and 
hada considerable commetce with all parts of the Hellenic 
wotld. That in fa& was one of the three or four reasons 
why we had come so far to see it. We wished to see the 
Eutipos, we wished to see Aulis, we wished to see the 
mother of the heroic Ionian cities of Sicily—Zancle, 
Naxos, Catana, Leontini—and we wished to see those few 
fragments from Eretria which are now in the Museum. 

Above all we wished to see Aulis and if possible to get 
a glimpse of Tanagra. 

As all the world knows, Aulis was the place where the 
Greek fleet assembled on both occasions when it set 
out for Troy. On the first occasion, in the second year 

1 Diodorus, XIII. 47. Cf. Strabo, IX, cap. ii. 8, who says the bridge was two 
plethta in length. 

2 Thad, Il. 537. Was it not at Chajkis that Homer and Hesiod met in con- 
test ; and having heard both did not the men of Chalkis give the prize to— 
Hesiod ? According to Landor—a good judge—thete is only one line of 


poetry in all Hesiod, and that is remarkable only for the melody: “In a soft 
meadow, and on vernal flowers, . , .” 
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after the rape of Helen, Agamemnon was in command of 
the army and Achilles was admiral, being fifteen years 
old. One supposes Achilles was admiral because he was 
the son of a sea-goddess. That expedition, as we know, 
was a failure. Eight years later, when Achilles was 
twenty-three, the Greeks again assembled at Aulis and 
wete there wind-bound; and Calchas the soothsayer, 
who never prophesied or advised without disaster 
following, a superstitious and vain priest—Calchas said 
that they could not sail unless the fairest of Agamemnon’s 
daughters were presented as a sactifice to Artemis ; for 
the goddess was angry with Agamemnon because on 
shooting a deer he had said ‘“‘ Artemis herself could not 
have shot like that.” So Odysseus and Talthybius were 
sent off to Mycenae, to Clytaemnestra, with a lying tale 
that Agamemnon was to marry Iphigeneia to Achilles 
in reward for services tendered or to be rendered. 
Clytaemnestra brought the child to Aulis, and there as 
we know Calchas and Agamemnon between them did 
het to death. Ah... Oavpdlw "Apres. 

All the world knows the horrible story. Therefore, 
for the sake of Iphigeneia, and because it had seen the 
Greek fleet and the Greek heroes, we greatly desired to 
goto Aulis. So, according to Euripides, did the women 
of Chalkis, and with better reason, for then both fleet and 
heroes were there. 


I crossed Euripos strait— 

I came to see the battle line 
And the ships rowed there 

By these spirits— 

The Greeks are not wholly men. 


Golden Menelaus 

And Agamemnon of proud birth 

Dire& the thousand ships. 

They have cut pine-trees 

For their oars. 

They have gathered the ships for one purpose : 
Helen shall return... 
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I crept through the woods 

Between the altars : 

Artemis haunts the place. 

Shame, scarlet, fresh-opened—a flower, 
Strikes across my face. 

And sudden—light upon shields, 

Low huts—the armed Greeks, 

Circles of horses. 


I have longed for this. 

T have seen Ajax. 

I have seen Protesilaos 

And that other Ajax—Salamis’ light. 
They counted ivory-discs, 

They moved them—they laughed. 
They were seated together 

On the sand ridges . . . 

A flash— 

Achilles passed across the beach. 
He is the sea woman’s child 
Chiron instructed. 


Achilles had strapped the wind 

About his ankles, 

He brushed the rocks 

The waves had flung. 

He ran in armour. 

He led the four-yoked chariot 

He had challenged to the foot-race. 

Emelos steered 

And touched each horse with pointed goad. 


I saw the horses... 


We left Chalkis about 8 o’clock in a boat with two 
rowets. It was a strange morning. The air was stifling 
—scitocco—with a thick pall of grey mist shrouding the 
hills and even the shores. Not a breath of wind, not 
a tipple anywhere. Quite Homeric. The sea-gulls 
floated, as though enchanted, upon the still waters : 


While Birds of Calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


The whole landscape, veiled in the misty heat, was grey 
on silver, 
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After rounding several bare headlands, often covered 
with goats, but otherwise quite desetted, all of gtey tock 
both on the Euboean side and on the mainland, in about 
three miles we doubled a final cape on the mainland side, 
along the ridge of which we seemed to discern the remains 
of ancient buildings—the city, if city it were, of Aulis, 
AvXls metpjecoa—and entered the great bay where the 
Greek ships had lain. 

This great and rocky inlet is bounded on the south by 
a long low tongue of land covered with olive gardens 
and a few cypresses and poplars, a few spate fields of 
wheat. Above this, landward, but still south, rises a 
round green hill with a shed or hut for cattle on the top. 
Was it here upon this flat tongue of land the Greek heroes 
tan their races as Euripides describes, when the women 
of Chalkis came to see them ? 


And Achilles, set with brass, 
Bent forward, 
Level with the chariot-rail.... 


On the north, the bay is closed by that steep grey 
ptomontoty covered with scrub upon which of old 
Aulis stood. The bay itself has many creeks. The 
shore westward, in the depth of it, slopes gradually up to 
rounded hills partly cultivated, and there on the hill-side 
is a gtove of cypresses and planes about a spring and a 
sanctuary of S. Nicholas—a refreshing and a beautiful 
place in those bare hills. Here perhaps was the sanétuaty 
of Artemis. Hete perhaps Agamemnon sacrificed his 
daughter Iphigeneia. 

Pausanias describes the place. “‘ There is a temple of 
Artemis here with images of white marble: one of the 
images catties torches, the other represents the goddess 
in the a&t of drawing the bow. ... In the temple are 
still preserved the remains of the wood of the plane-tree 

1 The only voyage Hesiod ever made, as he tells us himself (Works and Days, 


645 ef seq.), was to pass from Aulis to Euboea in a boat. “ Never yet have I 
sailed by ship over the wide sea, but only to Euboea from Aulis. . . .” 
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which Homer mentions in the I4ad1... The spring, 
too, is shown, beside which the plane-tree grew, and ona 
neighbouring hill the bronze threshold of Agamemnon’s 
hut. In front of the sanuary grow palm-trees. . . .” 

We lay there a long time, reminding ourselves of all that 
there or thereabout had befallen. Alas, O Earth! ... 

Was it ambition drove him? éme & dvdyKas edu 
héradvov.... 


To the yoke of Must Be he bowed him slowly 
And a strange wind within his bosom tossed, 

A wind of dark thought, unclean, unholy ; 
And he rose up, daring to the uttermost .. . 


Her “ Father, Father,” her sad cry that lingered, 

Her virgin heart’s wrath they held as naught, 
Those bronze-clad witnesses and battle hungered ; 

And there they prayed, and when the prayer was wrought 
He charged the young men to uplift and bind her, 

As ye lift a wild kid, high above the altar, 
Fierce-huddling forward, fallen, clinging sore 
To the robe that wrapt her ; yea, he bids them hinder 

The sweet mouth’s utterance, the cries that falter 

—His curse for evermore !— 


With violence and a cutb’s voiceless wrath. 

Her stole of saffron then to the ground she threw, 

And her eye with an arrow of pity found its path 
To each man’s heart that slew : 

A face in a picture, striving amazedly ; 

The little maid who danced at her father’s board, 
The innocent voice man’s love came never nigh, 
Who joined to his her little pran-cry 

When the third cup was poured .. . 2 


1 Iiad, Il. 303 et seq. 
2 Agamemnon, 218 et seq., tts. Gilbert Murray. 


| VII 
BOEOTIA: THE ROAD TO LIVADIA 


HELICON, THE VALE OF THE Muszs, HippocrENeE, 
Mount SPHINGION, ONCHESTUS, HALIARTOS, 
Lake Copats, Mount Titpuusius, AND ALAL- 
COMENE. 


HAT scitocco!... Afterall we never saw Tanagta, 

for the fog lasted through another day and then 
a gteat wind arose. As for Tanagta, we had to be 
content with recalling as well as we could the lovely 
verses of Landor : 


Tanagra! think not I forget 
Thy beautifully storied streets ; 
Be sure my memory bathes yet 
In clear Thermodon, and yet greets 
The blithe and liberal shepherd boy, 
Whose sunny bosom swells with joy 
When we accept his matted rushes 
Upheav’d with sylvan fruit ; away he bounds, and blushes. 


Sweetly where cavern’d Dirce flows 
Do white-armed maidens chaunt my lay...} 


So, to “‘cavern’d Ditce” we returned, and then 
followed that lonely way all across Bocotia to Livadia, 
a monotonous and melancholy toad, for all that it 
passes under the classic slopes of Cithaeron, Helicon, 
and later, Parnassos. ‘Those beautiful mountains stand 


1 So, according to Landor, Corinna of Tanagra sang in Athens. I do 
not forget the lovely fragment of Corinna’s verse that has been preserved and 
perhaps inspired Landor in these verses : 


Kadd yap old’ decoudva 
Tavaypidecot evKomér)ots* 
péya & éun yéyabe modus 
Avyoupoxwrins evor7s. 


I know I shall sing pleasing strains to white-stoled Tanagracan maids ; greatly they 
like to hear my sweet and plaintive bird’sv oice. 
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up celestial over the dreary melancholy of the plain, 
dreary at least at this time of year, before the corn is 
tipe. In summer, it would seem, the whole vast expanse, 
Boeotia itself, must be a huge field of golden wheat, 
subject then to the joy of the sky, as now to its melan- 
choly. It is a land of poets, too: Myrtis, Corinna, 
Hesiod, Pindar; how should it not be, under holy 
Helicon ? 

The lower hills beneath those classic ranges had 
nothing of their splendour and beauty.. Sombre and 
motose, they seemed to resent any approach, save 
where here and there a few gipsies had taken up their 
abode in caves—a forbidding-looking people. Indeed, 
it seemed as though the only life of the plain—at this 
season at any tate—were that of the shepherds and their 
flocks moving now from the lowlands to the mountain 
pastures. We overtook numbers of them, dark Balkan- 
looking folk, driving their vast flocks of sheep and goats, 
and often with their women mounted on ponies or mules. 
They filled the road every few miles and were accom- 
panied by fierce Molossian mongrels, which invariably 
flew at us barking and howling. But for the car and 
the fact that we could travel faster than they could run, 
we should have been torn in pieces. 

Sometimes we would come upon a solitary shepherd, 
his mixed flock browsing the wretched herbage of the 
roadside. Invariably he stood leaning on his long 
Staff, the crook beneath his arm, just as in the relief in 
the Museum at Athens. 

It is difficult to see what these flocks live upon, so 
bare ate the hills, so spare the grass. The goats, of 
coutse, tear down or root up anything that grows ; 
and one would like to have some sort of account or 
Statistics of their part in the dismal disafforestation of 
Greece. No landscape here is really complete without 
them, and the young kids skipping on a hill-side or 
distributed over a ruin are quite charming and pi€turesque 
enough to excuse their existence. But one would have 
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thought them an expensive luxury. For what useful 
purpose do they serve sufficient to balance their radical 
destructiveness ? No one would drink their milk if 
any other could be had, and few would eat kid if lamb 
of mutton could be obtained. But if we grant that in 
such poor countries as Greece and Sicily now are, they 
do provide food for man, nevertheless they are capable 
of changing a whole landscape in a few years and 
destroying the trees and the forests which would draw 
the rain, keep the soil upon the brute rock, and maintain 
vegetation, where now all is barrenness. Of course 
as a mete tourist one is delighted to see them: the 
majesty of the old, the nimble beauty of the young ; 
but if one were Greek one would, it may be, start a 
movement to exterminate all the goats in Greece, in 
the Mediterranean, and perhaps in the world. And that 
is easier than it sounds. You have only to exterminate 
the shepherds. Harsh taxation will do that. Since this 
was written it seems to have begun in Italy. When 
one remembers the fate of the island of St. Helena, 
one is not surprised. D. was laughed at by certain 
friends because he said, in one of his books, that goats 
actually climb trees in order to browse on the branches. 
None of them had ever heard of such a thing. Well, 
hete is a photograph we took later on our journey, 
which shows a goat in that position, and the tree, be 
it noted, is the sacred olive! 

It was still early when having left Thebes behind us we 
crossed the narrow pass between the eastern and western 
Boeotian plain where Mount Phagas, the ancient 
Sphingion or Sphinx Mountain, rises on the right of the 
road to a sudden height of 1,800 feet some seven or eight 
miles west of Thebes and about five beyond the ancient 
Termessus. Thespiae lay off to the left—all that was 
left of it, under Mount Helicon; the Valley of the 
Muses far above it in some secret recess of the mountain. 
In that fair town, where Eros was chiefly worshipped, 
lovely Phryne was born, and remembering her native 
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place in her beauty and success she presented it with the 
famous statue of the god of love carved by Praxiteles. 
It was a fortune for the place, for innumerable tourists 
came to visit the city for the purpose of seeing it. This 
Statue of Pentelic marble was, according to Pausanias, 
carried off by Caligula: it was restored, however, by 
Claudius, only to be a second time carried off by Nero. 
At Rome it was destroyed by fire. Besides this there 
wete at Thespiae a Statue of Aphrodite and another of 
Phryne herself: both of them likewise by Praxiteles. 

We wete sorty not to visit Thespiae and still more 
not to see the Valley of the Muses and the Spring of 
Aganippe in the cool grove, still watered by streams 
and beautiful with great trees they say, where under 
the towered summit of Mount Helicon is the fountain 
Hippocrene which sprang up under the hoofs of Pegasos 
and which Wheler saw all frozen, “‘ if it were where I 
guessed it to have been.” There Hesiod, a shepherd 
till then, met the Muses as he was tending his sheep, 
and they “taught him a glorious song.” Was it the 
Works and Days? “ They plucked and gave me a tod, 
a shoot of sturdy olive, a marvellous thing, and breathed 
into me a divine voice to celebrate things that shall 
be and things there were aforetime ; and they bade me 
sing of the race of the blessed gods that ate for ever, 
but always to invoke themselves both first and last.” 4 

In 1888-9 a theatre and several temple sites, one of 
which is said to be that of the Temple of the Muses, 
were brought to light in the Valley of the Muses by 
M. Jamot. It was of the Ionic order. The theatre, 
which is said to command a magnificent panorama, is 
higher up the hill. Its proscenium consisted of fourteen 
Doric columns, but, of course, it had no signs of a stage, 


1 Hesiod, Theogony, 24 et seq. In April 1928 with my son as companion I 
motored to Palaeo Panagia from Thebes, and getting mules there rode up over 
Helicon to the summit, returning by the Valley of the Muses under Askta. 
Hippocrene was not actually frozen but still surrounded by snowdrifts. 
Helicon is all firs: so far as we saw, not a single pine. The flowers are 
wonderfully lovely. We found crocus and lily of the valley at the summit. 
{t is an easy ride and worth the delay. 


A GOAT CLIMBING AN OLIVE TREE TO EAT THE YOUNG SHOOTS. 
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which more and more one comes to think of as not 
having existed, at any rate till late times. 

It was on Helicon we gazed, of Hippocrene we thought 
—Hippocrene whose waters “ only thirsty flocks may 
drink or the clean lips of shepherds” 2—as we left 
the Teneric plain under that strange mountain of the 
Sphinx. That name at once turned our thoughts. This, 
then, was the rock upon which the celebrated Sphinx 
had appeared in the neighbourhood of Thebes. Upon 
this rock she crouched and put her riddle to every 
Theban that passed by, and killed everyone who could 
not solve it. Thus Oedipus came to Thebes ; for their 
Cadmeian oracle bade the Thebans proclaim that who- 
evet should solve the riddle and get rid of the Sphinx 
should have Queen Iocasta to wife and be king of Thebes. 
What was the riddle? This: What is that which on 
eatth is two-footed, three-footed, and four-footed, and is 
weakest when it has most feet? The answer? Man: 
for he crawls on all fours in infancy and in old age 
supports himself with a staff. The Sphinx had the face 
of a woman, the breast and feet and tail of alion, and the 
wings of a bird. She had learned this riddle from the 
Muses, and Oedipus solved it, to his own undoing: 
whereupon the Sphinx cast herself down from her seat 
and perished. The height certainly looks sinister 
enough to be the throne of such a monster, and no doubt 
here beside the Copaic Lake such manslaughtering beasts 
did exist. The Sphinx maybe was the personification 
of the malaria which must have haunted this plain— 
an enotmous anopheles mosquito, and very like it too. 

The low pass under Mount Sphingion is called the 
Pass of Onchestus, according to the road book. The 
name recalled to us the ancient city “ Sacred Onchestus, 
the bright grove of Poseidon,” mentioned by Homer in 
the Catalogue of the Ships. According to Baedeker 
there are here some “ insignificant remains ” of the place. 


Da) tla S oy 2] Fe 2 Lucian, Book Collector, 3. 
3 Tiiad, Il. 506. 
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They were so insignificant that they escaped us. In 
Strabo’s day the “‘ bright grove of Poseidon ” was gone ; 
he declared that the city “‘ is situated on a height devoid of 
trees, where is a temple of Poseidon also without trees,” 
and adds that all poets called all sacred places groves 
whether they had trees or not. 

A cutious rite of sacrifice used to take place here at 
Poseidon’s sanétuaty, if we read aright the obscure words 
of the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo. The 
chariot in which one had come seems to have been given 
to the god. Strabo knows nothing of this, but tells us 
that the Amphi@yonic council “usually met at On- | 
chestus,” perhaps because it stood in the pass between 
eastern and western Boeotia. 

If Onchestus was set actually within the pass it was 
nevertheless not the strong place, the fortress, which held 
the road. ‘This was Haliartos, three miles farther on 
and known to-day as the Palaeokastro of Mazi. It stands 
on a precipitous bluff above the road, and certainly con- 
trolled it in 395 B.c. when Lysander the Spartan general 
was to have joined his comrade Pausanias, but was broken 
here by the Thebans. 

All before Haliartos, as far east as Mount Sphingion, as 
far north as the mountains and as far west as Orchomenos 
and Mount Akontion, spread the Copaic Lake which is 
mentioned by Homer,? and which Strabo describes, but 
which to-day has been completely drained and cultivated. 
It was famous, up to the time of its draining, for the 
numbers and variety of its waterfowl. Swans used to 
breed here, likewise that rare and lovely bird, the purple 
gallinule. 

Strabo says its circuit was 380 stadia—say 45 miles— 
but it is impossible to accept any such measurement as 
exact, since the lake must have varied so much at different 

1 Strabo, IX, cap. ii. 33. There seems to be some truth in this, for in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo (52) exa€tly the same term is used as in the I/ad. It 
was perhaps as Strabo suggests, a Stock phrase. But Strabo knew little of Greece. 


2 Homer, I/iad, V. 709, calls it the Kephissian mere, for that the Boeotian 
Kephissos flowed through it. 
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times of the year and in different seasons. On the 
north and the east it is true it is limited by the hills, but 
on the south and west this is not so, and the waters may 
well in a wet season have spread far and wide and the 
morass even farther. Copais was drained, not by rivers, 
which on the contrary flowed into it—the Kephissos 
and many other streams—but by subterranean channels 
in the limestone of the mountains. And the variations 
in the height of the water were notorious: so that 
Orchomenos, Copae, Lebadea, had summer toads and 
winter roads of communication, the winter roads passing 
under the hills, but the summer roads traversing the 
plaint The whole vast lake must have been a mete, and 
what was not water was a morass or waterlogged fen.? 

The lake was also famous in antiquity for its eels. 
Aristophanes speaks of them in the Acharnians, where 
they make an item in that riotous and uproarious rustic 
feast in honour of the blessings of peace and plenty ; 3 
while Athenaeus quotes Agatharchides as saying that the 
largest eels from Lake Copais—and they grew to a great 
size—ate sacrificed to the gods by the Boeotians, who 
crown them like viéims and offer prayers over them, 
sprinkling them with meal; and that once when a 
foreigner was astonished at the singular kind of victim 
and sacrifice and asked a Boeotian whence it originated, 
the Boeotian answered that all he knew was that “it 
was tight to maintain the customs of one’s ancestors, 
and that it was not right to make any excuses for them 
to foreigners.” 4 In which we may entirely agree with 
the Boeotian. 

We saw nothing of those eels, which doubtless still 
exist in the artificial ditches interse&ting what was once 
the lake, but our ears were often gladdened by loud con- 


1 Frazer, Pausanias, V. p. 110 ef seq. 

2 The draining of the lake in modern times was begun by a French company 
in 1883 and continued by an English company, 1889-94, who completed it. 
Sir Ronald Ross de-malarialized the region. 

3 Aristophanes, Acharnians, 880. 

4 Athenaeus, Lib. VII, cap. 50. 
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certs of frogs, so much so that in one place we stopped 
the cat in order to enjoy the symphony quite at our ease. 


H. What delicious music these frogs make, so moist 
and melodious! And how exaétly Aristophanes hits 
it off | 

D. Yes; that frog-refrain of his is an inspiration. 
I imagine it is not as easy as it looks to reproduce animal 
voices by means of our alphabet; and the results are 
sometimes ludicrous. I am thinking of a German 
printed version I read long ago of the nightingale’s song. 
It was a poem in vers Libres composed of mad mono- 
syllables to imitate the nightingale’s notes, such as 
“tiu, tiu, tu... .” Quite a long affair. 

H. _ Chew, chew, chew: I don’t think the nightingale 
would feel flattered if it could read that. By the way, 
why do we never hear this lovely frog-chorus in 
England ? 

D. The beasts are not found there except in one or 
two small colonies. All the same, it was an Englishman 
who drew the best likeness of this frog which has ever 
been done. I mean the engraving in Bell’s British 
Reptiles, the second one; a remarkable little piece of 
work. And that reminds me of one of the stupidest 
things I ever did, here in Greece too. What a fool I 
was! I cannot bear to think of it to this day, although 
it was thirty-five years ago. Thirty-five years. . . 
suppose one was younger then. Let that be my excuse. 

H. Tell me all about it. 

D. It was nothing to boast of. I cut a poor figure 
on that occasion, and I wish I could forget the whole 
business. ... Have you ever eaten frogs’ legs? 
Delicious! You can dip them in batter and fry them, 
or serve them up stewed with a béchamel sauce, or do 
them with tomato dressing in the Livornese fashion, or 
a la Provengale in butter or oil with a little pounded 
patsley and garlic... if our people only knew how 
wood they ate... 
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H. We must start a frog-farm when we get back. 
Why does nobody in England breed them for the market? 
We have lately taken to so many queer Continental 
dishes that frogs would be a mere drop in the ocean. 
Why haven’t they been introduced and acclimatized ? 

D, They have—in a small way. Those in the 
Eastern counties are supposed to have been originally 
imported by Italian monks, who knew what they were 
about.=. 5% 

H. Ah, Franciscans, I'll be bound ! 

D. There ate more modern colonies in Hampshire 
and Surrey, but I don’t know how they ate getting on. 
We looked for them once at Foulmire Fen, but could 
not find a single one, although the place used to be 
famous for them. 

H. Now tell me about that stupidity of yours. 

D. I know I can count on your sympathy, else I 
should prefer to say nothing about it. Well, Athens 
then was a much more easy-going place than it is now, 
and the Natural History Museum, where I spent most 
of my time, was so easy-going that, after becoming firm 
friends with the delightful old Curator, I could have 
done pretty well what I pleased with his colledtions. 
What a chance I missed! It makes me perfectly furious 
to think of it even now. I noticed over and over again, 
among a pile of books in the corner, that wonderful 
volume by Résel von Rosenhof. .. . 

H. My dear boy, before you go any further, let me 
explain what you ate going to do. You are going to 
tell me about one of your imaginary authors; you have 
invented that man, as you invented a good many others 
whom you quote in your books. I quite realize that 
this system gives your writings a fine veneer of scholar- 
ship, but, believe me, you’ll be found out one of these 
days. Résel von Rosenhof—that name is too good 
to be authentic. 

D. I wish you were tight; it would have saved me 
thirty-five years’ remorse. Unfortunately, the fellow 
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was born in Niirnberg and wrote an amazing volume on 
amphibians in 1758; the coloured illustrations are a 
matvel. Now how dida book of this kind get to Athens, 
and what business had it in the Natural History Museum ? 
And why on earth didn’t I pick it up and walk away 
with it? 

H, What? 

D. Day after day it lay there, asking to be removed 
by some enthusiast like myself. Day after day I thought: 
why not carry it off? And day after day I left it alone. 
I wanted it badly, you understand ; I not only wanted it, 
I needed it for my studies, and my library to this hour is 
incomplete without it. The criminal folly of youth! 
Nobody would have noticed its absence; if they had, 
nobody would have cared; and if the Curator had 
caught me in the very act of absconding with it, do you 
know what he would have said ? 

H. I know petfectly well what I should have said. 

D. He would have said: ‘“‘Stop, my charming 
young friend, and let me have it properly packed for you 
and sent to your hotel. I cannot let you be seen about 
the streets with such an unbecoming load under your 
atm. So you telish these musty German folios? Is it 
possible? What an astonishing young man you are! 
I will have the place carefully searched, and if we find 
any more of them, they shall be sent along. As to this 
one, ptay have no hesitation—indeed, I am glad to see 
you have none—about accepting it as a little memento 
of the pleasure which your visit to Athens has given me ; 
I only wish I could offer you something worthier! It 
might be as well, by the way, not to mention this matter 
to out mutual friend Mr. Tricoupi. He is an admirable 
person, we all admit, but a littl——how shall I put it p— 
a little obsessed with the duties of his exalted position, 
He has laid it down, for reasons which none of us have. 
yet grasped, that Museums such as this one are public 
institutions, and there exists, I believe, some absurd rule 
about keeping the library books of such institutions 
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within the precinéts of the building itself. I feel sure 
I can count on your discretion!” Ah, where is now 
the Curator who talks like that ? 


About four miles after leaving Haliartos a great spur 
of Helicon is thrust out into the plain and the toad 
turns to get round it. This spur—which was not 
marked on the only map of Boeotia we had with us— 
is that rock called Petra which is the ancient Mount 
Tilphusius. There is a spring beneath it, and thereby 
hangsatale. In singing of Apollo’s advent into Greece 
the Homeric Hymn recounts how he came into Boeotia 
from Euboea to Thebes, to Onchestus, to Haliartos, and 
thence to Tilphusa, “‘ and there the pleasant place seemed 
fitfor a temple anda wooded grove. You [O Apollo] came 
very near and spake to the nymph : ‘ Tilphusa, here I am 
minded to make a glorious temple, an oracle for men, and 
hither they will bring perfect hecatombs.’ . . . So said 
Phoebus Apollo and laid out all the foundations. . , . 
But when Tilphusa saw this she was angry at heart and 
said: ‘Lord Phoebus ... the trampling of swift 
hotses and the sound of mules watering at my sacred 
sptings will ever irk you, and men will prefer to gaze 
rather at the well-made chariots and stamping, swift- 
footed horses than at your great temple and the treasures 
therein. If you will be moved by me, build at Krissa 
in the glens of Parnassos ; there no bright chariots will 
clash and no noise of swift-footed horses will come nigh 
your well-built altar.’ . .. And she persuaded the Far- 
Shooter.” 

Apollo went on to Delphi, but when he found he had 
been deceived he returned, and “‘ pushed upon her a 
crag with a shower of rocks hiding her streams: and he 
made himself an altar in a wooded grove vety near the 
clear-flowing stream. In that place all men pray to the 
great one by the name Tilphusian because he humbled 
the stream of sacred Tilphusa.” + 

1 Hymn to Apollo, 244 et seq. 
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Strabo records: that at this fountain and beside the 
temple of Tilphusian Apollo stood the monument of 
Teiresias, who, as Pausanias tells us, died a captive of 
Polyneikes and the Argives when Thebes had fallen 
into their hands. They were taking the ancient seer 
to the god at Delphi, and Teiresias was athirst, and 
having drunk by the way of this spring of Tilphusa he 
gave up the ghost, and his grave is at the spring. We 
felt amazed to stand unexpectedly by the grave of so 
gteat and so famous a man. ‘“‘ Theban Teiresias the 
blind seer whose mind abides steadfast : to him even in 
death Persephone has granted reason, that he alone should 
have understanding; but the others flit about as 
shadows.” ? 

Rounding the headland of Petra the road enters upon 
a large plain, the hills receding southward—the plain of 
Coroneia by no means to be confused with Chaeroneia. 
As the plain opened, by the village of Soulinari we came 
on what we took to be the site, described both by Leake 
and Frazer, of Alalcomenae, on the rocky end of a 
slope. The ruins, mere foundations, were hardly dis- 
cernible, but according to Leake they are those of the 
temple of Alalcomenean Athena, who with Argive Hera 
was a patroness of Menelaos.2 That the temple was 
vety famous is cettain. It preserved the little town 
which sheltered itself under its prote€tion, for “all in 
reverence for the goddess abstained from evety a& of 
violence against it, and the Thebans, at the time of the 
expedition of the Epigoni abandoning their own city, 
are said to have taken refuge here and at Tilphusius.‘ 

The sanctuary stood beside the Triton, which we took 
to be represented by the little stream bed close to 
Soulinari. The name of the stream is. significant, 
associated with Athena. For the god Triton, who was 
vety obliging to Jason when his ship was entangled 
in the mud, had his home in the /acus Tritonis, which 


1 Strabo, TX, cap. ii. 27. 2 Odyssey, X. 492 et seq. 
3 Thad, IV. 8. 4 Sabo: Ix, ae ie 
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was one of the chotts in North Africa; and here Athena 
was supposed by some to have been born and to have 
obtained the name of Tritogeneia. 

But this was not the only san€tuary of Athena here- 
about. Before the city of Coroneia on the banks of the 
Cuatius stood the san@tuary of Itonian Athena. 

Coroneia itself lies some way to the south on its twin- 
peaked hill? but only a few stones remain of its acropolis. 
The view is wonderful. Above rise the solemn wooded 
heights of Helicon, to the west, steep Laphystius and 
far away Parnassos, its two peaks crowned with snow. 
Before one lies the huge Kephissian morass, a vast green 
field or fen soon to be golden with corn. There rises 
dark Orchomenos on its javelin hill; there Copae, and 
beyond the mountains of Locris, Ptoon, and the heights 
of Euboea. 

Beneath us lay the road, the Sacred Way from Thebes 
to Delphi. In the evening light it seemed still mysterious 
with messengers from kings of the barbarians, and with 
Greeks from the islands and the coasts of Ionia. Of old, 
too, the shepherds, as now, blocked the way with their 
flocks, slowly, slowly passing, day after long day, from the 
plains to the mountains, from the hills to the plain: the 
fierce dogs—not fiercer then than now—barked and 
rushed upon the stranger. 

So as the sunlight faded over mere and mountain-side 
we made out way back to the famous road full of ghosts 
and went on into Livadia. 


1 Bicipitous, Leake calls it (Northern Greece II. 133). 
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ipwe es is a sutptising place. The largest and 
cettainly the busiest town in Boeotia, it has a popula- 
of about 8,000 people and a very lively market. It is the 
centre for the wool industry of the Kephissian plain and 
boasts of spinning fa€tories and fulling mills driven by 
the ancient, the famous Hercyna, whose name is now lost 
in the modetn Potami tes Livadids. It is a noisy and 
crowded place, but prosperous enough, and its situation 
is beautiful under Laphystius, crowned with its medieval 
citadel, and beneath, the wonderful gorge of the Hercyna, 
with Helicon in all its beauty close by, Parnassos within 
sight, and the plain before it changing with every mood 
of the day. 

What Livadia chiefly lacks is a good inn, a clean 
hostelry. No one expeés or has the right to demand 
luxury : all that is needed is cleanliness, cleanliness in the 
rooms and in the food and cooking ; freedom at least 
from vermin,and some measure of decencyin the sanitary 
atrangements. Is this to be had anywhere in Greece ? 
If so, it is certainly not in Boeotia that favoured place is 
tobefound. In fa&t we must have overlookedit. Well, 
well: happily the things one usually picks up won’t 
remain with one. They insist on seeking their old 
haunts. Those mattresses must be honeycombed, must 
be alive with the ugly little brutes. Where on earth do 
they all come from? And why don’t the Greeks insist 
on getting tid of them once and for all? Yes, once and 
for all. It is surely not necessary to be devoured? The 
mosquito and the sphinx we must put up with—though 
they ate doing wonderful things in Calabria; but the 
minotaut . . . surely precedent points across the ages 
to a new Theseus in the form of a Ministry of Health 
and a Sanitary Inspe€tor with di€tatorial powers . . 
dictatorial. 
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Re‘ief from the National Museum, Athens. 
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Whenwe had killed, anointed our wounds, and shaken 
off the lethargy of a sleepless night, we went out to see 
the wonders of Livadia. 

Perhaps the first wonder of Livadia is that it has kept 
its name. It is the ancient Lebadea. The original 
foundation, however, according to Pausanias, was called 
Mideia and is mentioned in the I/ad1 The present 
town lies before a grand and rugged gorge out of which 
gushes the Hercyna with a mountain on either side of it. 
That on the west comes down in sheer cliffs to the plain, 
and on the top is a medieval castle. This is the Kastro 
or Castle Hill and is probably the site of Mideia. But 
when Lebadus, according to Pausanias, came from 
Athens he abandoned this site, or at any rate established 
another city at the foot of the height, and this was 
named after him Lebadea. Upon the eastern side of the 
gteat gorge rises a conical hill,a great spur of Helicon; 
this is Mount Laphystius. 

The chief interest of Livadia, in which, by the way, 
nothing of antiquity remains, is the famous Cavern of 
Trophonius, to which for many ages men came from 
all over the Greek world to consult the Oracle and learn 
what the future held in store. Here, too, were the 
waters of Lethe and Mnemosyne, of Forgetfulness and 
of Memory, from which one drank. The whole rite 
was extremely famous, and thoughwe know little about it, 
by good fortune we have the account of Pausanias, who 
tells us that he himself consulted the Oracle and went 
through the whole initiation and ceremony and is not 
wtiting from hearsay. It was his account and the 
general fame of the Oracle that made us anxious to see the 
place. Nor is he alone. Philostratus gives a similar 
account in his life of Apollonius of Tyana. 

“You ascend to the place from which the oracle is 
given,”’ says Pausanias, “ and the procedute is as follows : 
When anyone desites to descend into the cave of Tropho- 
nius he must first take up his residence for a certain 

1 Wiad, Il. 507, 
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number of days in a building which is sacred to the Good 
DaemonandGood Fortune. Whilehestaysherehepurifies 
himself in other respects and abstains from hot baths. 
The River Hercyna is used by him for a bath, and he is 
well supplied with animal food from the sacrifices ; for 
he who descends sacrifices to Trophonius and his sons, 
to Apollo, Kronus, Zeus the King, Hera the Charioteer, 
and Demeter whom they call Europa and whom they say 
was the nurse of Trophonius. A soothsayer is present 
at evety sactifice; he inspects the entrails of the victims 
and prophesies whether or not Trophonius will pro- 
pitiously receive the petson about to consult him. . . 
When it happens that the entrails of the ram—for the 
others they disregard—are favourable, then the person 
who wishes to consult Trophonius descends with good 
hope, and in the following manner. ‘The priests bring 
him by night to the River Hercyna and there anoint 
him with oil: two boys belonging to the city then wash 
him and supply him with every necessary. These boys 
ate called Hermae. 
“He is not immediately led by the priests to the 
otacle, but is first brought to certain springs of water 
which are very neat each other. Here he is obliged to 
drink of that which is called the water of Lethe, that 
he may. forget all the former objets of his pursuit. 
Afterwards he must drink of another water, the water 
of Memory, that he may remember what he shall now see 
on descending. Having then beheld the statue which 
they say was made by Daedalus and which the priests 
never show to any but those who desite to consult 
Trophonius, performed certain ceremonies, and prayed, 
he proceeds to the oracle clothed in white linen, begirt 
with fillets, and having on his feet such shoes as are worn 
by the natives of the place. The oracle is above the 
gtove in the mountain, and is enclosed with a wall of 
white marble whose citcumference is very small and 
whose height is not more than two cubits. On this ‘wall 
is a tailing of bronze in which there are gates. Within the 
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enclosure there is a chasm in the earth which was not 
formed by nature but was made by art, with consummate 
accuracy and skill. The shape of this chasm resembles 
an oven. Its breadth, measured diametrically, may be 
conjectured to be about four cubits. Its depth does not 
appear to me more than eight cubits. There are no 
Steps to its bottom, but when one designs to descend to 
Trophonius they give one a ladder which is both natrow 
and light. On descending into this chasm, between its 
bottom and summit there is a small cavern the breadth of 
which is about two spans and its altitude appears to be 
about one span. 

“ He, therefore, who descends lays himself down on 
the ground, and holding in his hand barley cakes kneaded 
with honey, first of all places his feet in the small cavern, 
then hastens to follow his feet, and so with the rest of his 
body he is drawn within the cavern as though he wete 
hurried away by the swirl of the largest and swiftest river. 

““ However, those who have descended to the adytum 
of this place are not all instructed in the secrets of futurity 
in the same manner. For one obtains this knowledge 
by his sight and another by his hearing ; but all return 
through the same opening feet first. They say no one 
that descended here ever died except one of Demetrius’ 
guatd, who would not perform any of the established 
religious ceremonies and who came here that he might 
enrich himself by carrying off the gold and silver from the 
adytum. It is also said that his dead body was thrown 
up by a different avenue and not through the sacred 
opening. 

“‘ When the person that has descended to Trophonius 
returns, the priests immediately place him on a throne 
which they call the Throne of Memory, which stands not 
far from the adytum. Then they ask him what he has 
either seen ot heard, and afterwards deliver him to cer- 
tain persons appointed for the purpose who bring him 
to the Temple of Good Fortune and the Good Daemon 
while he is yet full of terror, and without any knowledge 
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either of himself or of those that are near him. After- 
watds, however, he recovers the use of his senses and 
laughter comes to him. I write this, not from hearsay, 
but from what I have seen happen to others and from 
what I experienced myself, when I consulted the Oracle 
of Trophonius. All, too, when they return are obliged 
to write in a table whatever they have either heard or 
Stcfists aw % 

A strange business! Was there some natural gas, 
issuing in the so confined cavern, that drugged him who 
descended till the priests dragged him out feet first and 
recovered him with water of Memory, perhaps the cold 
fountain on the western bank of Hercyna? It looks like 
it. But what were the honey cakes for? Were there 
snakes in the cave, snakes or rats that had to be prevented 
from attacking the applicant ? What one chiefly regrets 
is that Pausanias has not told us what he saw and heard. 
It would have been interesting to have had that. It 
would have given us some information about the men- 
tality of the priests : and would have allowed us to judge 
whether they were as blind, stupid, and hopelessly un- 
teachable as out own “priests” and politicians, who so 
little foresaw the future that they blundered us into a war 
which cost eight million lives. And now they are quite 
complacent about it! Having foreseen nothing, they are 
content to forget everything and let bygones be bygones. 
One wonders how the men concerned can sleep at night 
with those million upon million of ghosts about their 
pillows. 

The Oracle of Trophonius is unhappily gone for ever. 
It is impossible to recognize the place so indefinitely 
described by Pausanias, who most firmly believed, as 
he tells us, that Trophonius was a son of Apollo. Per- 
haps he was: in a sense that Pausanias did not intend. 
Delphi is not so far away and Apollo had been inclined 
to take up his abode in Boeotia. Moreover, Trophonius 
had been concerned in the building of the temple at 
Delphi. 
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Who, then, was Trophonius ? He is reputed to have 
been the son of Erginus, king of Orchomenos, and, with 
his brother Agamedes, to have built among other things 
the temple at Delphi+ A temple-builder, then. After 
his death he is regarded as a hero, that is one semi- 
divine, and later he seems to have been universally 
regarded—so Pausanias states—as the son of Apollo, 
and he also becomes connected with Zeus. 

But how all this came about we shall never know. 
To-day, by far the greatest wonder at Lebadea is the 
wonder and the beauty of the great gorge of the Hercyna 
under those hills and cliffs, which penetrates far into the 
Stony heart of the mountains. There are springs at 
the foot of both heights: that beneath the Kastro is 
cold and clear, and some 6 feet from the ground is 
a cavern about 12 feet square and below it a cave or 
passage some 30 feet deep. On the eastern bank of the 
Hercyna under Mount Laphystius are also numerous 
springs among the plane-trees, but their water is tepid 
and is said to be bad and undrinkable. This water 
is obviously mineral or gaseous, and one wonders 
whether it has ever been analysed. It may hold the 
secret of the oracle. Here, too, is a cave. But where 
the cavern of the oracle was, whether on this bank or 
the other, is unknown. 

Boeotia was the home of early Greek “‘ superstition ” : 
it was full of shrines and especially shrines connected 
with Apollo, and here, as in some measure at Delphi, 
we have a subterranean deity. Herodotus shows us 
how far the reputation of Trophonius had spread ;? 
Euripides, in the shadow of Delphi,’ alludes to the oracle ; 
Aristophanes records its reputation for inspiring terror ; * 
and Strabo, of course, finds room for it. But it is to 
Lucian, to the sceptical and modern mind of Lucian, 
we turn for the truth. 


1 For another story about him see Frazer, Pausanias, V. 177. 
2 Herodotus, I, 46; VIII. 340. 3 Ion, 300. ” 
4 Aristophanes, The Clouds, 505 ef seq. 5 Strabo, IX, cap. ii. 38. 
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““ Now I wonder,” says Menippus in Hades to Amphi- 
lochus and Trophonius, “‘ I wonder how it is that you 
two dead men have been honoured with temples and 
taken for prophets? Those stupid mortals imagine 
you to be gods! 

Ampuitocuus. How can we help it, if they are such 
fools as to have these fancies about the dead ? 

Menippus. Ah, they would never have had them if 
you had not been humbugs and pretended to know 
the future and to be able to foretell it for a consideration. 

TropHONIuS. Well, Menippus, Amphilochus can 
say what he likes; as for me I am a Hero, and I do 
give oracles to all who come down to me. Evidently 
you have never been to Lebadea, or you would not be 
so sceptical. 

Menirpus. What do you mean? I mus go to 
Lebadea, must I, and wrap myself up in a ridiculous 
piece of linen, and with a cake in my hand crawl through 
a nattow passage into a cave in order to know that you 
ate dead as mutton, with nothing but humbug to differ- 
entiate you from all the rest of us? Now, by your 
reputation, what is a Hero? Iam sure I don’t know. 

TropHonius. He is God and he is man: half and 
half. 

Menippus. So that which is neither man, as you 
claim for yourself, nor God, is both together? Well, 
then, what has become of the divine part of you ? 

TropHonius. Giving oracles in Boeotia. 

Menrppus. I cannot understand what you mean; 
the only thing I know is that you ate dead—the whole 
of you.” 


In the afternoon we motored over to Orchomenos, 
frowning on the point of that long, bate, lean tidge 
which the ancients rightly called the javelin. From 
afar it is a most forbidding-looking place, and on closer 
acquaintance one’s impression is not changed. 

This teally tremendous fortress stands up over the 
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Copaic morass on its western border, and the most 
superficial examination goes to convince one that it 
must have been well-nigh impregnable, by far the 
Strongest place in Boeotia. 

The great and nearly precipitous ridge of Mount 
Akontion, running east and west for some six miles, 
utterly naked, stony, and desolate, slopes down under 
its eastern extremity in a steep, fan-like declivity into 
the Copaic plain. Upon this slope stood the very 
ancient city of Orchomenos defended on all sides: on 
the north and south by its cliffs, and the Melas and the 
Kephissos which flow close beneath them ; on the east by 
the Copaic morass and the Kephissos ; and on the west by 
the height of the ridge here reinforced by an immensely 
strong citadel. The whole site, having a circumference 
of some two miles, was and in part still is, surrounded 
with mighty, towered walls, which draw together as 
they near the western height, where[they end at the 
foot of an almost sheer cliff. This cliff is the eastern 
face of the ridge of Mount Akontion, from which, in 
fa&, it is divided only by a fall in the land. Here 
then, if anywhere, was the point of weakness, and 
here on the top of the cliff reached by a long, steep, 
nattow, and now broken, flight of steps was the 
actopolis. 

We climbed up from the road within the walls of 
the lower city to this amazing tower-like citadel past 
the debtis of immense and massive walls. Climbing 
the natrow hewn steps we stood in the small but im- 
mensely strong acropolis, its walls as fine as anything 
of the kind we had seen till then, or were to see later. 
Indeed, the magnificent masonry of this fortification 
towered up 30 feet high, a wonderful example of the 
work of the Greek engineers of the fourth century B.c. 
It is Strange, however, that the great western wall is 
single and only about 18 inches in thickness, while 
that on the south is double and measures some 9 feet 
actoss. It might seem certain that the western wall 
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was in antiquity a double wall like the southern, and at 
least as Strong. 

The view from this tower-like fortress gives you the 
whole of Boeotia as far east as Ptoon with the heights 
of Euboea in the farthest distance. The Copaic Lake 
is stretched out beneath you with its peninsulas and 
villages; to the south rise up wooded Helicon and the 
bare side of Cithaeron above Thebes; to the west, far 
beyond the cruel empty plateau of Akontion, the mass 
of Parnassos, crowned with snow, half fills the sky, and 
on this side of it, to the south-west, you may descry, 
ot think to descry, Daulis and Panopeus beyond Chae- 
roneia. ‘To the south lies Livadia in the mouth of its 
noble gorge, under its castled hill. 

When we had seen all this and wondered at it, we 
again descended by that difficult stairway to the lower 
city. There among other debris we looked for and 
found the foundations of what we understood as a 
temple. But it is at the bottom of the long slope and 
quite outside the walls that the most remarkable thing 
in Orchomenos is to be seen. This is the roofless 
remains of a great beehive tomb, the “ Treasury of 
Minyas,” similar in every way to the better-known 
“ Treasury of Atreus ” at Mycenae. This great stru@ture 
which Pausanias compares, absurdly enough, to the 
Pyramids of Egypt, possibly because unlike that at 
Mycenae it was, in his time at any rate, Standing free 
and not covered with earth, is built of large blocks of 
matble. It is approached by a ruined dromos which 
leads to a doorway 17 feet high, covered by a lintel 
Stone of marble 16 feet 8 inches long, 74 feet broad, and 
3 feet 3 inches thick—enormous, but small compared to 
that at Mycenae, which is 29 feet long and 17 feet broad. 
The round chamber within is 46 feet in diameter. To 
the right, as at Mycenae, is a door leading into a small 
chamber here hewn out of the rock, where in all proba- 
bility the a@ual burial was made. Some of the slabs 
ate decorated with the beautiful spiral pattern such as 
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we see at Mycenae, and the magnificent domed toof 
was catved and painted. 

The whole beats witness to the same gteat civilization 
which built Tiryns and Mycenae, wrought the golden 
cups of Mycenae, Vapheio, and Mideia, and carved the 
beautiful bronze daggers and swords which were found 
in Argolis. An Homeric city enjoying, what for want 
of a better word one calls a Mycenaean civilization, 
it was present before Troy: “They that dwelt in 
Aspledon and Orchomenos of the Minyae were led by 
Ascalaphos and Ialmenos, sons of Ares,” sings Homer, 
in the Second Book of the I/ad, and compares it with 
Thebes of Egypt for riches: “not for all the wealth 
that goeth in to Orchomenos or to Thebes of Egypt, 
where treasures in greatest store are laid up in men’s 
houses... ,” he sings again in the Ninth Book. This 
was the city of the Minyae, then, originally, like the 
Boeotians who came later, a people from Thessaly. 
They established here—Eteocles, one of their kings, 
did—the worship of the Graces, and built wonder- 
fully: Minyas, for instance, the “Treasury” here, and 
Trophonius the temple at Delphi. And according to 
Pausanias, Minyas named the raceand his son Orchomenos 
the city. 

Certainly at an early period Orchomenos tuled over 
the whole of Boeotia, even Thebes paying her tribute ; 
till Herakles, the son of Thebes, made war upon Orcho- 
menos and broke its power. Then came the Boeotians ; 
and all Thucydides by his day can find to say of Orcho- 
menos is that it was formerly called Minyan and is now 
called Boeotian, and that Chaeroneia paid it tribute. 
It remained apparently the second power in Boeotia, 
controlling all this end of the plain, perhaps as far as 
Mount Sphingion, while Thebes had the first place, all 
eastern Boeotia and the sea gates. Finally, however, 
in the days of Epaminondas, Thebes destroyed it, burnt 
it to the ground, put all the mento the sword, and sold 


1 Thucydides, IV. 76. 
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the women and children as slaves, a nototious and 
infamous ation: but Thebes was guilty of many such. 

We passed beyond the convent of the Panagia to 
the north of the two villages at the eastern base of 
Mount Akontion, whete is the soutce of the River Melas 
and the fountain of Akidalia—of the Graces—where 
now the women wash clothes. ‘The convent itself would 
seem to occupy the site of the sanuatry of the Graces 
mentioned by Pausanias, for it is full of old material. 
Nor is it anything but ancient itself: the church being 
one of the oldest in Greece, founded in 874. It is worth 
some trouble to see, and upon the top of it live two 
stotks ; but how much rather would we have found 
the sanctuary of the Charites, to whom Pindar raised 
his fourteenth Olympic Ode, and of whom beloved 
Theocritus sang : 
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IX 
THROUGH PHOKIS TO DELPHI 


CHAERONEIA, THE KeEpuHIssos VALLEY, ‘TITHOREA, 
AMPHICLEIA, THE ENGLISH ROAD, THE SACRED 
PLAIN OF KRrIsA 


if was upon a delicious spring morning, before the 

sun had assumed its scorching power, that we set out 
from Livadia for Delphi. The dews yet cooled and pet- 
fumed the air, a thin silver mist lay like a bloom upon the 
earth, as we crossed the Hercyna for the last time and 
climbed the low pass under the tugged pine-shaped 
height of Thourion which separates the plain of Lebadea 
from that of Chaeroneia, the wide vale of the Boeotian 
Kephissos. 

We had not gone more than three or four miles when 
we came upon the great Lion of Chaeroneia, now standing 
erected beside the road, near a grove of cypresses, marking 
the burial-place of the Theban dead in the battle that cost 
Greece its republican liberty and killed the last of the 
Hellenes, Demosthenes : 


. . that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killd with report that Old man eloquent . . 


Here on this plain, upon the 7th August, 338 B.c., 
Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander theGteat, defeated 
the united forces of the Athenians and the Boeotians and 
crushed the liberties of Greece. We have no details of 
the battle, but we know that Philip had for many years 
been working to this end. The Thebans had fatally 
called him in to interfere in the “‘ Sacred War ” with the 
Phokians. He had lately secured a footing in the 
Peloponnesos by espousing the cause of the Argives and 
others against the Spartans, and in 339 the Amphityonic 
Council declared war against the Locrians of Amphissa, 
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and in the following year appointed Philip their com- 
mander. This brought about that strange last alliance 
of the Athenians and the Thebans, by the genius of 
Demosthenes, to oppose him; but their armies were 
utterly defeated in this place, and all Greece lay at the 
feet of the conqueror. 


H. And that was the end of Greek liberty. 

D. That wastheend. And of one thing you may be 
cettain: the Greeks under Philip were freer men than 
weate. Nobody has been shackled by governments like 
the European of to-day, not since the beginning of 
history. 

H. Very possibly! My dear boy, you will never 
get me to say a good word for officialism: I have been 
victimized by the brutes all my life. The State is an 
oopus, and it has its tentacles not only round the body 
of the private citizen, but inside his very entrails. What 
ate you going to do about it? You can dispose of one 
tyrant; you cannot dispose of a hundred thousand— 
the placemen, I mean, each of whom is a wheel in the 
beastly machine and has an interest in keeping it going. 

D. There is only one remedy. 


H. A bomb ? 
D. A hundred thousand—one for each of them. 
H. Anarchy ? 


~D. Better than slavery. Besides, people are pleased 

to forget that anarchy can never last long ; the disturbed 
particles will settle down as fast as they can to shape 
themselves into some more endurable combination. 
But of course these are temperamental matters. Some 
of our friends find that the present system suits them 
down to the ground. Do you know what they are 
doing at this moment P 

H. I haven’t the faintest idea. 

D. ‘They are waiting for the State to allow them to 
begin wearing summer flannels. 

H. It would not surprise me in the least. And I 
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should like to have seen Philip’s face when some Greek 
came to him to ask whether the weather was not yet 
watm enough for his compatriots to change into linen 
pyjamas—or whatever they wote. 
D. Ifthe Greeks had been constructed on those lines, 
they would have deserved all they got at Chaeroneia. 
H. And we deserve it now. 


In the exquisite early morning air, and in a beautiful 
place, we paid our respects to the Theban dead. The 
Lion monument, which marks the grave where they lie, 
has been re-erected in the last few years by Dr. Sotitiades, 
whose setvices to archeology make all scholars his 
debtors. After having totally disappeared for cen- 
tuties it was discovered by some English travellers 
in June 1818 almost buried in the earth and broken up. 
Leake apparently did not see it, but Mure describes it as 
“* srewed in detached masses about the sides and interior 
of the excavation,” and adds that “‘ it is evident, from 
the appearance of the fragments, that it was composed 
from the first of more than one block, although not cer- 
tainly of so many as its remains now exhibit.... The 
different pieces are so scooped out as to leave the interior 
of the figure hollow, with the twofold objeé, no doubt, 
of sparing material and saving expense of transport.” 
In 1879 the Greek Archeological Society excavated the 
tomb, a large reftangular hole in the ground about 
24 yatds from east to west by 15 from north to south. 
This hole is lined with masonry and contained 254 
skeletons laid in seven rows: the bones of the Theban 
dead. The Athenian dead, which according to Diodorus 
were not less than 1,000, and the dead of the other 
allies, were buried elsewhere, the Athenians in the 
Kerameicos, where Demosthenes pronounced their 
funeral oration. The Lion monument as we now 
see it is magnificent: it is, I suppose, the finest, 
if not the only monument extant of a great classical 
event. 
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Beside this splendid thing, on the other side of the 
path leading to the small museum, amid the cypresses 
is another similar and now empty excavation. Is this 
the original tomb, and that in which the monument now 
stands merely a modern foundation for the monument ? 
A mass of ruins lies in the midst of it, and there we spied 
two gteen lizards about 40 centimetres long and of a 
vety vivid emerald green—beautiful beasts. In the Lion 
excavation we found one of those enormous tortoises 
so common in Greece. Who was it declared that these 
reptiles in spring walk on the tips of their toes? Pliny 
assetts that the flesh of the land tortoise is said to be 
highly salutary for repelling the malpractices of magic 
and for neutralizing poisons, and that its blood improves 
the eyesight and removes cataract. 

We went on to the little museum. It is full of 
fragments and inscriptions. Then we proceeded to 
the village of Kapraena,! which occupies the site 
of the ancient city of Chaeroneia. This city is not 
mentioned by Homer, unless indeed, as some ancient 
writers supposed, it is the same as the Boeotian Arne— 
“ Arne tich in vines.” ? In the historical period, as we 
have seen, it was dependent upon Orchomenos. Its 
chief claims on our notice ate that its plain was the 
scene of that fatal battle, and that Plutarch was born here 
about A.D. 46 and passed his last years in his native place. 

The ancient city lay at the foot of those hills on the 
south under a towering double-peaked pinnacle of tock 
called Petrachus. This was the acropolis, precipitous 
on all sides save the west. Under the rugged and broken 
northern face of this rock still stands the tiny theatre, 
which is in fac&t hewn out of it. It faces northward across 
the plain, commanding an exquisite view of mountain 
and vale. The sheatrum is divided by three pracinttiones, 

1 On the way we met a man and a boy playing a curious instrument like a 
bagpipes. Was this the ancient Boeotian pipe, we asked ourselves, the 
Xarpidets BouBathor of Aristophanes (Acharn. 866), the Chairidean bumble- 
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the lowest block thus formed consisting of only two tiers 
of seats, the second of ten, the third of four ; but there are 
signs of a fourth tier at the eastern end. An inscription, 
no longer to be tread, established the dedication of the 
theatre to Apollo and to Artemis. | 

Below the theatre is a broken fountain, and, close 
by, the source of the brook Haemon, on whose banks 
stood the temple of Herakles. Here the Greek army 
encamped before the fatal battle, in which, according to 
Plutarch, the great orator “ performed nothing worthy 
of the glorious things he had spoken. He quitted his 
post; he threw away his arms; he fled in the most 
infamous manner; and was not ashamed, as Pytheas 
says, to belie the inscription which he had put upon 
his shield in characters of gold: To Good Fortune.” } 

As for Plutarch himself, he is remembered here by the 
chair of white marble, popularly said to be his, in the 
Panagia chapel. 

Above the theatre, enclosing the Acropolis, are 
some considerable remains of the ancient walls, strongly 
built, about 6 feet thick and in places 10 feet high 
ot mote. 

After leaving Chaeroneia we passed out of Boeotia into 
Phokis, but exa&tly when or where we could not deter- 
mine for certain, though we took the Platania for the 
boundary. In this we were certainly wrong, for 
Panopeus, which was a Phokian city, stands upon the 
hills above the Platania valley but on the eastern side. 

Why are there no good maps of Greece? So far as 
we wete able to find out in Athens, there is only one good 
map and that covers nothing but Attica. Apparently 
no complete modern survey of Greece has yet been made. 
The basis of such maps as there are is the French map 
(1 : 200,000) of 1852, which is, of course, hopelessly out of 
date as regards roads and railways, is not contoured and 
is inaccurate. The Austrian map of 1880 (1 : 300,000) 
is nothing but a copy of the French map, except that it 


1 Plutarch, Demosthenes, 
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addsafew toads and railways. The German map ofCuttius 
and Kaupert, 1903, is excellent, but it only includes 
Attica. Then there is Philippson’s map of the Pelopon- 
nesos, 1892 (1: 300,000), which is still by far the best 
for that part of Greece. We found that the best maps to 
provide wete : 

(1) Attica: the new Greek map, 1 : 100,000, contoured, 
published in 1923. 

(2) Boeotia and Phokis and Euboea: the Austrian map 
of 1880, 1 : 300,000, based on the French of 1852, but with 
roads and railways added, sometimes, though not always, 
accurately. 

(3) The Peloponnesos: Philippson’s map of 1892, 
I : 300,000. 

The part of Greece where we found ourselves most 
in need of a modern map was here, in Boeotia and 
Phokis. Of course we English have been spoilt in the 
matter of maps, for we have by far the best in the world ; 
but the French and German maps are excellent and the 
Italian good enough. It is time Greece provided herself 
with a map of Hellas as good as the Italian military maps 
of Italy and Sicily. She has already quite as good roads 
as ate to be found in Southern Italy and Sicily, and often 
far better. A good map is at least as great a desideratum. 

It should perhaps be added that we found the map in 
Baedeker excellent as far as it goes, and very full of detail ; 
but the scale is 1: 1,000,000. The maps at the end of the 
sixth volume of Sir James Frazet’s Pausanias ate admirable 
and most helpful in every way, but no traveller can be 
expected to carry those immortal six volumes with him, 
though“all really acceptable travellers would like to do 
so. The small Stanford map of Southern Greece (10 
miles to 1 inch) is useful, but many places are not marked 
upon it, for instance Panopeus and Petra (Telphusius), 
and it, too, is on too small a scale (1 : 633,600) really to 
satisfy the curious traveller. This, however, was the 
map we used. 

So we entered Phokis, we knew not teally when or 
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where. We were now in the valley of the Kephissos 
and the melancholy of Boeotia was behind us. The 
world grew lovelier every moment as we approached 
twin-peaked Parnassos, which soon seemed to fill the 
whole south-western sky. 

The toad soon entered a sort of defile or low pass, 
really under Parnassos itself, which led from the plain 
of Chaeroneia to that of Elateia, and this was, one may 
suppose, the true if not the political passage from 
Boeotia into Phokis. Nothing could be lovelier—or 
was it the change from the dreariness of Boeotia? We 
continually passed caravans of mules carrying bales 
of cotton, and as we came tight under the majestic 
and yet reasonable beauty of Parnassos we saw the 
Kephissos in the full morning light almost like an English 
trout stream, save that its whitish-colouted waters 
could surely harbour no trout. Trees bordered the 
banks, full of nightingales, a bird delightful to find 
anywhere, but especially here so near to Daulis. There 
were islands, too, in the stream, and plenty of fly on 
the water, but not a rise to be seen. Nothing like 
this Stream exists, so far as our experience goes, in 
Boeotia, or for that matter in Attica, for the sound and 
the sight of running waters seemed to restore to us the 
world we knew. 

That defile was the Stena or Narrows, and it proved 
to be near two miles long, before we came out into the 
plain of Elateia, a vast cornfield it seemed, between 
the beauty of the mountains, under the shadow and the 
snows of Patrnassos. Famous always for its fertility, 
this plain seems to keep up its old reputation. “In 
Phokis,”’ says Theophrastus, ‘‘ about Elateia the wheats 
produce half as much meal again as elsewhere” ;? 
and Frazer declares that the soil is so fertile that it 
yields two crops in the year, wheat in the spring and 
maize ot cotton in the autumn.? 


1 Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants, VII. 8, 2. 
2 Frazer, Pausanias, V.p. 418. 
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Just here, at the western end of the Nartows, stood 
of old the small and unimportant town of Parapotamioi 
on the plateau on the northern side. Elateia itself 
lay away to the north-west on the verge of the hills 
there, neat where to-day the village of Drachmani 
Stands. We had not time to visit those insignificant 
remains, but went on beside the delightful Kephissos 
under Parnassos, where Tithorea stood of old on a spur 
of the sacred mountain and the golden fields were 
spread at its feet. 

Tithorea, ah, Tithorea gave us some trouble to see, 
for we missed the turning to the south and had to return 
to seek it. But it was worth all the trouble in the 
world. Who that has seen them can ever forget those 
ivy-mantled walls—unique perhaps in Greece—those 
amazing fortifications as fine as those of Eleutherae, and 
the magnificent great square tower on the Acropolis ? 
And there are those seven towers that stand in the great 
walls, all of the fourth century B.c., in the modern village, 
lovely with gardens, with their mantle of creeper and 
exquisite flowers, perfumed lentiscus and sage, musical 
with bees. Their beauty is as unforgettable as the 
situation of the place itself, over a winding and precipit- 
ous gorge tight under the crags of Parnassos, looking 
overt the bright and peaceful Kephissos valley to the 
low hills upon which Elateia stands. Well did the 
Elateians declare that they came from Arcadia: they 
must have brought it along with them, and the poets 
must have made it their own on the way. 

Ah, well, ours was but a glimpse of Greece stolen 
from the business of a busy life: yet Tithorea will 
always remain in our minds as something over and 
above what we had looked to find or expected to see, a 
glimpse of that old Greece which Byron knew, which 
the indefatigable Leake catalogued with so serious an 
affection, through which Chateaubriand dashed armed 
to the teeth and calling on Christ and Apollo, which 
Mure traversed so happily through the lengthening 
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days of a long spring, and which we had begun to think 
no longer existed anywhete, but had vanished from 
the world. 

So with Tithorea in our hearts we returned to the 
Bee toad and went on over the smiling plain to Amphi- 
cleia. 

And first we came to Dadi, a prosperous-looking 
place on the lower slopes of Patnassos, and almost 
within the long shadow of Amphicleia, which stood on 
an isolated spur to the west of it. Little remains of this 
once famous city, some fragments and foundations of 
its ancient walls and towers, nothing mote, not a vestige 
of its temple of Dionysos. 

Homer does not mention Amphicleia nor Tithorea, 
even under their old names of Ophitea and Neon, but 
perhaps he refers to them when he speaks of “ those 
who near divine Kephissos dwell,” for in the next line 
he mentions Lilaea “by the springs of Kephissos.” } 
It is Pausanias who tells us the pathetic tale of the 
prince of Amphicleia who, “ suspecting the stratagems 
of his enemies, placed his only little son in a vessel such 
as is used for wine, trusting that in this place he would 
be concealed with security. A wolf, however, rushed 
on the boy in this place of concealment ; but a serpent 
which had wound itself about the vessel defended him 
from the assaults of the wolf. The father some time 
after came to see his son, and supposing the serpent 
had destroyed the boy, hurled his javelin and together 
with the serpent slew his son. But when he understood 
from cettain shepherds that the child was slain by his 
own hands, and that the serpent had been the benevolent 
guatdian of his son, he raised a funeral pyre for the 
setpent and the boy in common; and they say that 
the place retains vestiges of this funeral pyre even at 
present, and that the city was denominated Ophitea 
from the serpent.” Those vestiges—we looked for 
them in vain. 

1 Thad, Il. 522. 
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Immediately opposite Amphicleia, on the hills beyond 
the Kephissos, stood the city of Tithronion, now known 
as Moulki. We had no time to visit the place, but its 
name teminded us that we had now traversed Phokis 
and were on the borders of Doris, that tiny little moun- 
tainous division of Greece, really consisting of the valley 
of the Pindus, which according to Herodotus was the 
metropolis of the Peloponnesian Dorians, and was 
tegatded by the Spartans as their motherland1 The 
Dotic tetrapolis consisted of the cities Erineus, Botum, 
Cytinium, and Pindus, but there seem to have been 
other cities too, and if so Lilaea is the only one we 
can identify. 

So we went on from Amphicleia across Doris, not 
befote we had noticed another of the neglected and 
uncated-for graveyards of Greece, which have all the 
heedlessness of a Turkish cemetery but none of its 
charm. 

We left Lilaea with its well-preserved acropolis 
away on the left, and after traversing several wooden 
bridges across the Kephissos came to Gravia, leaving 
the main toad to Bralo for this much prettier route 
southward. 

Here at Gravia we saw camels loaded with sacks of 
black olives oozing with oil and going to the press. 
It was already late afternoon when we passed through 
the town and presently began to climb into a grand 
and noble pass, which is now traversed by the finest 
road in Greece, made, so we were told, by the English 
duting the war, for their camions. These were fed by 
the ships coming into the port of Itea with war material 
fot Salonica, which was carried over this pass to the 
tailway at Bralo, thus saving the dangerous sea passage 
through the Aegean. 

On every side the great mountains soon closed on us 
as we climbed up and up into their fastnesses. On 


1 Herodotus, VIII. 31, and cf. Thucydides, I, 107 and II. 92. 
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these magnificent mountain-sides the woods ate fits, 
lovely great dark trees, with a little juniper and a few 
oaks just in the young leaf. We wete in the midst 
of the most wonderful Alpine scenery, which yet had 
a cettain beauty which the Alps never have, a quality 
and delicacy of colour and a nobility of form finer far 
than Switzerland: grace and force, the two inherent 
qualities of Greece. Nor were they lacking in life, 
those hills. A pair of eagles circled above us as we 
rose, and there we heard the raven croak and saw him 
flying with slow but strong and measured beat, purpose- 
ful, determined, a great dark bird with heavy beak and 
thrusting head. 

For over an hour we wound about, up and up this 
splendid and beautiful pass, till suddenly on the crest 
a new world was spread before us. There, far away 
actoss the sea, tose up the two snow peaks of Arcadia 
and the great mountains of the Peloponnesos. Nowhere 
else in Greece did we encounter so sudden and so mag- 
nificent a landfall; only once, when in Lakonia, turning 
a corner of the Parnon range, we suddenly saw the valley 
of the Eurotas and the towered peaks of Taygetus, did 
a Greek landscape so catch our breath. From that height 
we looked right across the Sacred Plain of Krissa, from 
Amphissa to the sea, to the mountains of Lokris, which 
closed it on the west. 

For an hour again we descended to Amphissa in 
the Sacred Plain, covered with vast olive gardens, mile 
after mile after mile: there must have been millions 
of trees. For the most part they were huge and in- 
finitely ancient, with enormous gnarled and pitted 
trunks, often split into such grotesque shapes that, as 
the short twilight overtook us, we seemed to be tra- 
vetsing some eerie forest, where Pan, the satyrs, and the 
hamadryads, not always benevolent, might well lurk 
even yet, to avenge themselves for their exile, upon us 
of the Christian error, upon us barbarians from the 
farthest isles of the ocean. 
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Through this wood we went, and, finally, in the 
darkness under the stars, turned into a perilous road, 
ot so it seemed, and climbed zigzag for mile after 
mile, on a bare and desolate hill-side, into the gorge 
of Delphi, to the few lights of the brand-new village 


of Kastri. 


Xx 
DELPHI 


HEE at Kastri we are high up on a ledge of 

the bate, grey side of Parnassos, grey with vast 
touches of terra~cotta—iton, one supposes—that look 
like the effets of towering volcanic flames. The 
famous sanctuary lies on this ledge under tremendous 
cliffs shaped like a natural theatre, in a wide and awful 
cleft that can, it seems, only have been formed by 
eatthquake or some elemental catastrophe. The pointed 
cliffs of the Phaedriades, reflecting all day long the. 
dazzling sunlight, tower up over the chasm above the 
Castalian spring, and about them flap and circle at all 
hours the ravens, croaking angrily, while a pair of eagles 
now and then cruise high overhead. Below lies the 
nattow Pleistus valley, watered if at all by a torrent, its 
rock-strewn bed hewn, one might think, by lightning 
out of the harsh mountain-side. Across the valley 
tise the bare precipitous sides, sparely clothed with 
brushwood, of Mount Cirphis. Far away at the top 
of the valley hovers Arachova high over vineyards 
and stony fields; while far away below, stretched out 
to the distant mountains and the sea, lies the Sacred 
Plain, clothed with olive gardens, and promising shade 
and refreshment. There lie Itea and its blue bay. 

All the forms here are grand and full of force, awful 
perhaps under a lowering sky—certainly the ancients 
thought them so—but they lack, one thinks, the beauty 
of that pass through which we came hither out of Doris 
and Boeotia, through which the English road led us 
last night. 

It is already incredibly hot up here in this theatre 
that the gods have hewn out of the mountains, though 
April is not yet gone. One’s chief impressions are 
height, dizzy height, and light, dazzling, unbearable. 
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The Sun god shows his power; the whole place is 
ablaze, and we can understand Otfried Miiller dying 
here of sunstroke, smitten by a shaft of far-shooting 
Phoebus for outtaging his sanctuary. We seem to be 
lodged insecurely on a ledge among the mountains ot 
in a huge cage hung over this vast precipice, to be 
abandoned to the sun. The tiny village of Kastri, little 
mote than the few sheds of an encampment, is entirely 
without shade. The treeless road winds into the burning 
gotge, and the very flowers on the scorched hill-side 
above and below it are dying in the intolerable blaze.t 
It is impossible to see anything without Crookes’s 
glasses, the mountain-sides are aflame; and the blinding 
matbles littered there, the ruins, are like a white furnace 
giving back the light they receive from the sun and 
sky. One stumbles half dazed among those precious 
fragments, where not a single tree, hardly a bush, offers 
shade, and where nothing is left of sufficient height 
to give us shelter or refreshment.? 

So we wandered down to the Castalian Fount at the 
mouth of the chasm and sat under the plane-trees there, 
just bursting into leaf. It is the one refuge. Here, too, 
is a fine willow fully out; and where the water, sacred 
to the Nymphs, trickles down to the Pleistus, there is a 
little shady gorge full of trees and shrubs and all manner 
of green things. 

It is a beautiful spot. It is, indeed, of this very place 
that Theocritus sings in the Seventh Idyll, these very 
Nymphs to whom he appeals in the lovely song of 
hatvest—Nvpdat Kaoradides. For the Nymphs as well 
as the Muses ate patronesses of song; it was of them 
that Simichidas, Theocritus himself that is, says, in 
this same idyll, he learnt to sing “afield with my 
herds”; and if you don’t believe Theoctitus whom will 
you believe? Virgil? Pooh! Believe him, then, and 


1 Cf, Euripides, Ion, 122, “ the livelong day beneath the sun’s bright wing,” 
and see Euripides, Phoenissae, 235. 

2 Cf. Demosthenes, De Pace, where he introduces the proverb concerning 
empty or frivolous discussions : “ to dispute about the shadow in Delphi.” 
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especially what he says in the Seventh of his Eclogues. 
The Nymphs ate not the Muses, for all that, but the 
Nymphs ; and the Fountain of Castalia was the queen 
of all fountains and in a way the source of all fountains. 
Therefore the Nymphs of Castalia are the deities of all 
springs and may be invoked in Argolis or Sicily or, 
for that matter, at the springs of Barle or Exe or Brue. 
Close by where we sit is a wine shed with pine branches 
attached to either door-post. Not that you need wine, 
especially this parching, burning, resinated stuff, which 
the accutsed Mahommedan Turk must have invented 
as his form of prohibition; just as the Americans 
poison all the spirit that comes into their hands. There 
is the Castalian Fount. We drank from it hoping great 
things, among them that it might do us no harm, for to 
be ill in one of these fevdoyeta! . . . We ate citron 
soused in syrup—this certainly a Turkish custom, which 
the Turks probably got from the Persians—in this 
delightful shade, the only shade in Delphi.t 


It was to this shady retreat we returned again and 
again, to escape from the glare of the excavations and 
to meditate upon the present and the past. 


H. After all, this polytheism of the old Greeks is 
very attractive. It must have been contrived by men of 
uncommonly alert minds. 

D. I imagine their minds were alert because their 
bodies were properly fed. Look at the lovely roasts 
which Homet’s people were always eating ; look at their 
lovely congregation of gods and half-gods! Why, even 
that old puritan Gladstone is friendly to them; he 


1 At the inn at Kaéstri we drank a reddish wine, NEKTAP IITOIAZ 
(ZYNOPA) PHTINITHY, Of course turpentined (rezzinato). The label said 
Neétar : our labels at home only suggest it. A casuist must decide whether it is 
wotse to lie right out or only to suggest what is false. Neétar was the drink of 
the gods, as ambrosia was their food. In Homer the neétar is red (épv6pér), 
poured like wine by Hebe and like it drunk mixed with water, not turpentine. 
It was what Calypso set before Hermes—xépacce de véxrap épvdpdv (Od. v. 93)— 
what Zeus gave Apollo himself (Hymn to Apollo, 10), and what Leto gave 
Apollo when he was born, instead of his mother’s milk (ibid. 124), and what 
Ganymede poured out in heaven (Hymn to Aphrod., 206). 
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actually pats them on the back. A properly nourished 
body—that is the point, my boy. Theology reduces 
itself to a question of nutrition. Asia is a land of starved 
souls and starved bodies. 

H. I don’t quite follow. Just explain yourself. 

D. All nonsense, from Buddha to Bergson, comes 
out of the East. 

H. I don’t like paradoxes thrown at my head. 

D. Monotheism is sheer laziness. 

H. Are you referring to Jehovah ? 

D. Allah will do just as well. But laziness is not the 
tight word ; listlessness or apathy is what I had in mind, 
the apathy born of underfeeding. 

H. You maintain that polytheism is the result of 
sufficient food, and the other the result of insufficient 
food? How do you make that out ? 

D. The faé that Arabia is a miserably poor country 
explains, I think, why its inhabitants are wrapped up in a 
single deity. Badly nourished brains obviously find it 
easier to put down everything to the instrumentality of 
one god and have done with the business—easier, I 
mean, than to try to decide to which of twenty each 
occurrence is to be attributed. One god responsible for 
all that happens on earth: what could be simpler? Any- 
how, why bother any more about the matter? When your 
stomach craves to be filled, you are not likely to trouble 
about such conundrums or about any of the other 
diversions of well-fed men. Nothing suggests itself to 
the fancy of hungry people ; they can only bow the head 
in resignation. This indolence due to physical dis- 
comfotts accounts not only for the religion of the old 
Arabs; it accounts for their childish and desultory 
gtopings into arts and science, their scorn of all the 
mytiad processes of intelleCtualism. . . . 

H. The Arabs did some wonderful things. . 

D. Later on, yes; when they had enough to eat. 
Wait a minute; we are still in Arabia, still underfed. 
It stands to reason that in this state of the body it is easier 
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to babble about Allah, concerning whom nothing is or 
evet can be known, than to constru@ a good statue or 
toad or bridge, a respectable system of philosophy, a 
gentlemanly and logical theocracy such as the old Greeks 
had, a serviceable pair of scissors, or anything else that 
makes life worth living. They are too hungry, too 
harassed, And the unavoidable offspring of this 
wretchedness is a frantic deity, whose commandments 
render his worshippers at one and the same time perfeétly 
positive and perfectly void. Positive and void: that 
is the Prophet’s mark. 

H. Is that where the Koran comes in ? 

D. Precisely. It was written to destroy the poly- 
theism of happier days and to make a divine virtue of 
those necessities of hunger, don’t you see? Its rdle is to 
justify mental inertia. To impose it! In the Koran all 
chance of speculation, terror of lazy people, is ruled out 
once and for ever. And note its imagery. It appeals 
only to the half-starved; no well-fed race could have 
dreamt such balderdash. Now feed them properly... . 

H. How ate you going to do that ? 

D. ‘They feed themselves when they get the chance. 
Trust them! Under the Khalifs in Baghdad or Moguls 
in India, as Moots in Spain, they had enough to eat, and 
what was the consequence? They became alert and 
imaginative, they took a rational interest in everything, 
they were ripe for any amount of polytheism. Even 
their god, such as he was, put on a new face; he grew 
almost presentable. And whenever relapses into the 
ptevious stupidity occur it is always in starved regions 
like that of the Wahabis. 

H. Your theories ate often suggestive and generally 
wrong. Anyhow, I am going to think about that. It 
has certainly struck me here that the modern Greeks 
could hardly endure their crude and petrified form of 
Christianity if they had the energy to elaborate a more 
refined and lively one. They seem to lack that energy ; 
pethaps because they ate none too well fed, and half of 
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them malarious into the bargain. What would you call 
Roman Catholicism. 

D. It began like the other, a starved affair. Those 
old Jews—what a contempt they had for things of the 
mind! What a pithless and incurious brood, incapable 
of appreciating anything save their own ferocious deity ! 
Now temove their deity into countries where men can 
fill their stomachs, and watch the result. Roman 
Catholicism remains monotheistic in theory, but, so far 
as the masses ate concerned, it is pure polytheism. 
Why? Because, thanks to sufficient food, people have 
gtown intelligent enough to realize that a single God 
cannot decently be entrusted with all the work He is 
supposed to do; not decently! He needs lieutenants, 
something in the nature of lesser gods—the relation of 
Zeus to any of his numerous household. 

H. Decently, I see what you mean. And I must say 
that this puritanical conception of God as Inspector of 
Nuisances does not altogether appeal to me. ‘There are 
certain little things to be done on earth which strike me— 
if one may say so without irreverence—as being not 
only beneath His dignity but even beneath His notice. 
Yet they have to be done. Well, some angel or saint 
will see to it. 

D. Exactly. And that is why polytheism is both 
more logical than the other and more gentlemanly as 
well. Roman Catholicism, when you think of it, has 
many of the appliances of the old Greek religion ; they 
have only to be set in motion. 

H. Ifit lacks anything to-day it is sunlight. . . . But, 
by the way, don’t forget that those early Jews had their 
angels too. 

D. Chaldean. They stole those angels during their 
Babylonian captivity. And when they got them, they 
didn’t know what to do with them. 

H. And Allah had Ifrits and all the rest of it, 

D. Persian, Pilbe bound. Nothing so charming can 
have originated on Arabian soil. All religions, you know, 
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ate made up of odds and ends—a kind of Russian salad. 

H. How about protestantism ? 

D. One of its most inhuman forms was invented 
in what was then a starved country, Scotland... . 

H. Hush! I forgot. I don’t think we ought to 
talk about that religion here, at the Castalian fount. 
The Nymphs ... suppose they are listening? We 
must not offend their ears. It was the blight of pro- 
testantism, remember, that drove the last of these 
delightful creatures out of England. 


When Mute was here in 1838 this, the natural beauty 
and magnificence of the place, was all there was to be 
seen. “‘ The ancient town,” he says, “ occupied the 
central area of the great natural theatre, extending on 
each side of the Castalian brook, but lying chiefly on its 
right or western bank. Over this portion of its site 
ate now scattered the ruins of the village of Kasiri. 
The san@uary was at the upper or north-western ex- 
tremity of the ancient town, as of the present village. 
Not a vestige of it remains... . To the westward is the 
upper end of the stadium, which may be distin@ly 
recognized in its whole extent... . The breastwork of 
Stone from the native Parnassian rock is still partly 
preserved, Of the marble coating for which it was 
indebted to the munificence of Herodes Atticus, there 
are no temains.” 

Two years later Otfried Miiller began the exploration 
of the site, and in 1860 the French Archeological School 
undettook the excavations which with the help of funds 
ptovided by the French Government have restored 
Delphi to us as fat as it can be restored. The village of 
Kastri which occupied the sacred site was entirely 
removed and rebuilt westward, where it stands to-day. 
The ancient buildings and foundations buried under 
the rubbish of ages re-emerged, so that now we may 
again walk along the Sacred Way to the Temple of 
Apollo and rebuild in our minds, from the foundations 
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and fragments that remain, the whole marvellous town, 
the centre of Greek religion, of the Delphic Amphidtyony, 
the most ancient confederation of the Greek states and 
the headquarters of the Hellenic cult of the wandering 
god, Apollo. 

But Delphi is older than the advent of Apollo. 
Aeschylus in the Eumenides' teptesents it as held first 
by Ge, the Earth, and then by Themis, who at last 
gave it, not without conflia&,? to Phoebus, when he 
came from Delos. 

According to Diodorus the place was discovered by 
the goats, and that is why the people of Delphi always 
sactificed a goat when they consulted the Oracle. The 
goats wete seen by the shepherds to be affected by the 
vapouts which rose from a cleft in the rock, and the place 
was in consequence dedicated to Ge, who was already 
honoured at Olympia and who in two towns in Achaia 
gave her answers through a prophetess. This sibyl, 
as at Delphi, descended into a cleft in the rock, was 
overcome by the vapours and gave warnings difficult 
to interpret aright ; and, indeed, it is this peculiarity of 
the cult of Ge which Apollo here inherited. Ge always 
retained a sanctuary here.‘ 

Apollo is a wandering god, his san€tuaries are evety- 
where. Born in Delos, he appears first in Asia Minor, 
he comes by sea to Delphi, landing at Krissa. But his 
wanderings had taken him elsewhere too. He is a 
Hyperborean,® has seen the land of the midnight sun, 
of the short nights of summer, the long, long winter dark- 
ness; he knows something of the snow and ice and of 
the life of such places, their poetry . . . And, indeed, he 
comes into Greece from the north, too, from Thessaly, 

1 Aeschylus, Eumenides, 1 e¢ seq. 

2 In the legends Apollo’s first confli@ is with the dragon that watches the 
Oracle, the dragon which Euripides (Iph, Taur., 1247) describes as “‘ the earth- 
born monster,” in a word Ge. Poseidon also was dispossessed hexe, as else- 
where, by Apollo. Themis was the daughter of Ge by Uranus. 

3 Diodorus, XVI. 26. 


4 Cf. Plutarch, De Pythiae orac., 17. 
5 Herodotus, IV, 32-3, 
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and so to Euboea, across Boeotia to Delphi, that is by 
toad. Both advents ate given in the Homeric Hymn, 
both may be true. Apollo in Greece was a Dorian, 
and his wanderings there may point to the history of 
that people, their separate invasions of Greece, their 
wanderings.t 

And so since Apollo is a wanderer, even Delphi 
cannot hold him fast. In winter he is absent, and 
evety spring his return is celebrated by a festival around 
which, as about our Easter, revolved the whole sacred 
year. 

Established in Delphi he gets him priests, as the 
Homeric Hymn describes, Cretans whom he in the form 
of a dolphin brings in their ship to Krissa, and, now 
as a shining star, now as a beautiful youth, leads to his 
sanctuary at Delphi, where they as his priests sing the 
Pean and are promised that never, even here amid 
these harsh rocks and stones, shall they lack, as long 
as the glorious tribes of men endure. “ But guard 
you my temple and receive the tribes of men that gather 
to this place, and especially show mortal men my 
milks 2i7- 

But Apollo was not to have it all his own way even 
in Delphi. Later, much later, comes Dionysos; and 
Apollo’s struggle with him does not end as that with 
Ge had ended, with complete victory, it ends in a com- 
promise. Dionysos obtains an equal place in Delphi 
with Apollo. Dionysos is to rule in Delphi during 
the three winter months when Apollo has returned to 
the Hyperboreans. He goes away on that dark journey 
amid the torches in November, the paean ceases, and to 
the music of the dithyramb in midwinter the Thyiads 
on the wild heights of Parnassos bring in Dionysos, 
through the snow, swinging their /hyrsa in the glare of 
torches and the gleam of lanterns.2 And in the pedi- 


1 Pindar, Pyzh., V. 6. ; 
2 See Sophocles, Antigone, 1126 e¢ seq.; Euripides, Ion, 714 et seq.; Bacchae, 
306 et seq. ; Phoenissae, 226, 
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ment of Apollo’s temple his statue had its place with his 
Bacchae, and in the adytum his grave was shown. 

Can it be that, as a fragment of Aeschylus suggests, 
_ finally Apollo becomes “the ivy-crowned, the Bacchus, 
the seer,”’} and as Poulsen says, “ becomes the sooth- 
sayet inspired of Bacchus ” ; so that it is the latter who 
““ makes the devotees mad, takes his abode in the body 
of the priestess and liberates her soul, so that she speaks 
with frantic lips ” ? ? 

Thus Delphi becomes the ‘‘ common hearth of Hellas,” 
the “‘ common tripod of Hellas.” 

But what exactly was the procedure P 

The Temple of Apollo here contained in the inner 
sanctuaty a statue of the god which was of gold. 
Before it burnt upon an altar an undying fire fed only 
with fit-wood.2 Upon the altar, under the laurel gar- 
lands overhead, laurel was burnt as incense, and in the 
midst of the san@uary was a small opening in the ground 
from which from time to time a stupefying vapour arose. 
Over this opening there stood a high tripod on which 
the Pythia, first a young maiden and then an older woman 
dressed as a young maid, always a native of Delphi, took 
her seat led by the prophetes. ‘The vapour rising from 
the opening enveloped her and undoubtedly stupefied her, 
and the words or sounds she uttered in this delirious state 
were believed to contain the revelation of the god. What 
she said, or was supposed to have said, was written down 
by the prophetes and communicated to the person who 
had come to consult the oracle. 

One can see how such a rite lent itself to every sort of 
charlatanism and abuse: yet it is wonderful how all over 
the Greek world and beyond it, people the most eminent 
sent to consult the oracle. Perhaps the most famous of 
these was Croesus, the Lydian king, who was told, in 
answer to his question, whether he should be successful 


1 Aeschylus, Frag., 341 (Loeb Library, IT, p. 489, fr. 187 (341)). 

2 Poulsen, De/phi, 19-20. 

3 Aeschylus, Libation Bearers, 1036 et seg. ‘The poet hete calls Delphi “ earth’s 
central ’seat.” 
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if he went to war with Persia, that if he went to war he 
would destroy a great Empire. He began the wat and 
lost his country and his life. That answer and the 
catastrophe nearly finished Delphi. The oracle seemed 
to have lured the devotee on to his own destru@ion. It 
“suggested the essential malevolence of God. But the 
otacle recovered even from this, and we find it a funda- 
mental institution in Panhellenic teligion. More, we 
find the greatest men apparently accepting it: not only 
Pindar, but Aeschylus, Sophocles, even Euripides, even 
pethaps Theocritus. As for the philosophers, it is not 
surprising that such a humbug as Pythagoras accepted it, 
but it is an astonishment to find Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle not far behind. 

One can only suppose that Delphi had become a sort 
of political and perhaps financial clearing house for the 
Greek world. Things were known there, as they are 
to-day known at the Vatican, before they were known 
anywhere else, and its widespread relations and influence 
allowed it to form at once a broader, saner, and better- 
informed judgment, than any secular authority or city 
was able to do; and at the same time permitted it a less 
prejudiced, a less provincial point of view. On the whole 
it did not too outrageously abuse its powers: on the 
whole it was a pacifying, and what is best, a unifying force 
in Greek politics. 

The Pythia answered every sort of question; but the 
ptiests who prepared the answers certainly liked least 
those involving prophecy. ‘That of Croesus, for instance, 
ot that of Epaminondas, who was told that he should 
beware of “ pelagos”; and took this naturally for the 
sea, but when he fell in the middle of Arcadia the oracle 
had to discover that a wood near by the place was called 
Pelagos, 

The oracle performed nearly all the duties of a medieval 
or modern saint, in finding things which have been lost, 
suggesting remedies for illness, and giving advice in 
difficulties or in disaster, The kind of question it liked 
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most was the kind of question Cicero—no less !—was 
fool enough to put to it, viz. how he should attain the 
highest fame? The answer was of course conventional 
and as it happened in his case mistaken. He was told 
he should “ make his own nature, not the opinion of the 
multitude, the guide of his life.” One wonders which 
he did P 

Those who consulted the shrine were used to make it 
ptesents according to their means, and gradually, as city 
after city became a client, Delphi appeared as the treasure 
house of Greece, the bank of Hellas. At least half the 
metallic wealth of the country must have been, one would 
think, in the hands of the priests of Delphi. 

Each pilgrim purified himself at the Castalian fount, 
and offered a cake and a victim upon the altar in front of 
the temple. The Castalia was the holy water of Delphi ; 
either one bathed the hair, as Euripides shows us, or, if 
one wete guilty of heinous crime, such as murder, one 
bathed the whole body: in fad, it was used by priests, 
Pythia, and people for everything that had to do with the 
cult, even remotely. 

In much later days the Castalian fount comes to impart 
poetic inspiration to those who drink it ; but not before 
Roman times, The Romans apparently attributed to it 
the power to communicate the gifts of Apollo as pro- 
tector of the Muses. So Ovid: “Let what is cheap 
excite the marvel of the crowd: for me may golden 
Apollo minister full cups from the Castalian fount. . . .”2 

The first monuments or relics of Delphi still left to us 
upon the old road, the road by the Cleft Way and Aré- 
chova entering Delphi from the east, lie below the 
present highway beyond the Castalian spring, for the old 
way was lower than the modern toad. These consist first 
of the cemetery with its monuments and then the so- 
called Marmaria, a sacred precin@ dedicated to Athena 


1 Euripides, Phoenissae, 222 et seq. 
2 Ovid, Amores, I. xv. 35: 
. . . Mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua, . . . 
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and still containing the foundations of four temples, and 
a Tholos, a citcular building with columns of the Doric 
otder without, of the Corinthian within, a fine work of 
the fourth century, the metopes of which are preserved 
in the museum. 

Nearer the Castalian brook is the gymnasium whete the 
youth trained for the Pythian games. In antiquity it 
possessed a walk of plane-trees and a Xystos, an open 
space sutrounded by colonnades, all most carefully 
tended. Nothing but foundations remain to-day. 

Above the gymnasium is the Castalian spring, and from 
there it is possible to follow the Sacred Way itself to the 
main gate here at the south-east of the Temenos or 
Sacred Precinét still surrounded by its peribolos wall, a 
space of 20,000 squate metres, crowded with treasuries, 
monuments, statues, a magnificent theatre, and the great 
Temple of Apollo in the midst. 

Within those walls is a vast collection of ruins, most 
of them unrecognizable, of foundations, of walls, of 
pedestals, which to the uninstructed eye can mean little, 
and to the instruéted not very much. Here and there 
you discern something definite and outstanding, the 
pavement, though Roman, of the Sacred Way itself, which 
wound up to the great temple like a huge snake, in the 
fotm of an inverted S, between thousands of statues or 
monuments and trophies; Treasuries of half the cities 
of the Greek world, private memorials, portrait statues, 
and votive offerings, among which were many of the 
loveliest things that the Greek genius ever produced. A 
few fragments of these are to be seen in the museum, 
the rest have disappeared—the enormous loot of the 
Phokians, of Sulla, of Nero, who took not less than 500 
bronze statues from this place; yet Pausanias declares 
later that he cannot name and describe the statues that 
remained, so numerous were they. 

What the Temenos was like in its great days we cannot 
imagine. It was literally crowded with sculpture and 
monuments, set, it seems, haphazard, without much 
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atrangement, and filling, and indeed overwhelming, the 
place, and now and then with a certain incongruousness, 
as in the solid golden statue of Phryne, said to be the 
work of Praxiteles, which stood just without the temple, 
between bronze figures of King Archidamus of Sparta and 
King Philip of Macedon, concerning which Crates the 
Cynic remarked it was a votive offering of the profligacy 
of Greece. There were other things too, at least as 
incongruous, and not always so beautiful, we may be sure, 
like the bronze statue of Apollo dedicated in 346 B.c. 
by the Amphictyons, which was 17 metres high, or the 
family group raised in the middle of the third century 
B.C. supported on two columns 1o metres high. The 
monuments here must have been as crowded as those 
in Westminster Abbey and often as out of place and 
absurd. 

Without the great entry was a semicircular piazza 
sutrounded by a portico where pilgrims and processions 
assembled. And, immediately within, the monuments 
and buildings began on either side the Sacred Way, 
the Corcyraean Bull on the right, the monument of 
Marathon on the left, and then on either side the 
way the great semicircles of the votive offerings from 
Argos. 

There follow also on either side the way the Treasuties. 
These seem to have been the depositories of the precious 
offerings :? they were like small temples, chapels as we 
might say about the great central san@tuary and altar, 
centres within the preciné, perhaps of devotion, but 
cettainly votive and representative of the cities whose 
names they bore. In the modern world to find some- 
thing in any way like them we must go to Lotetto, for 
instance, where about the great central san€tuary, the 


1 Athenaeus, XIII, cap. 59. 

2 For instance, Herodotus (I. 14) tells us that the six golden bowls which 
Gyges of Lydia sent to Delphi when the Oracle declared in his favour after he 
had murdered Kandaules and seized the throne were kept in the Treasury of the 
ae tab which he says was teally not theirs but that of Cypselus, son of 

etion. 
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Santa Casa, separate from it, but within the enormous 
basilica which covers it, we find national chapels estab- 
lished by France, by Spain, by Germany, by Belgium, 
built and adorned mote or less splendidly according to 
the pride or desire or devotion of the country they 
represent, whose pilgrims will seek them out and make 
them no doubt a place of rendezvous. 

Something like that, for all our vety different in- 
tentions of faith and rite, were those “‘ Treasuries ”’ of 
the Sikyonians, of the Cnidians, of the Siphnians, of 
the Thebans, and of the Athenians, which stand on either 
side the Sacred Way here, where it passes through the 
lowest part of the Sacred Precin& and begins to turn 
uphill. Of these Treasuries not one remains, but the 
French have very cleverly and admirably rebuilt that 
of the Athenians, so that one can see, more orf less 
precisely, what they were like, a house, a chapel in fad, 
but without the statue of a deity, built of marble. This 
of the Athenians is said to have been reared out of 
the booty of Marathon; it is a tiny Doric temple in 
antis, of Parian marble, having two columns in front 
and surrounded by thirty sculptured metopes of the 
loveliest workmanship, all that is left of them being 
now in the museum and represented here by casts. 

Above this beautiful little building towered up, before 
the wall of the great platform on which the Temple 
of Apollo stood, the Column of the Naxians bearing its 
Sphinx, lovely fragments of which are in the museum. 
Before it perhaps was the Rock of the Sibyl, and beyond 
these the Stoa of the Athenians, a magnificent portico 
that is, 30 metres long, upheld by slender monolithic 
Ionic columns of Pentelic marble upon a Sstylobate. 
It is said by Pausanias to have been built out of the 
booty taken by the Athenians in the Peloponnesian 
wat. It certainly contained naval trophies and bronze 
shields, but it is far earlier than the war with Sparta 
and can only, one may think, refer to Salamis in 480 B.c. 
It is the oldest Athenian building of the Ionic order. 
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Mounting now up towatds the eastern front of the 
Temple of Apollo, one passes on the right the site of 
the Plataean votive offering; on the left the ruin of 
the Altar of the Chians; then on the left the great 
base of the Snake Pillar which bore the famous tripod 
for the victory of Plataea in 479 B.C. 

We now face the great temple with its altar before 
it, having the bases of the tripods of the Sicilian Princes 
on the right. Beside it the French have discovered 
the Omphalos which marked the centre of the world. 
We do not know for certain what the great sanduary 
was like, but in all probability it was a Doric hexastyle 
temple with fifteen columns on the sides. It was 190 
feet long by 75 feet wide. It was raised by all Greece 
between 547 and 514 B.c. by the hands of Spintharos 
of Corinth, and the family of Alkmaeonidae at their own 
cost substituted Parian marble for the limestone, of which 
it was to have been built. This structure was destroyed 
by earthquake in 373 B.c., and what we see is the ruin 
of its successor built again by all Greece on the old 
plan. How many temples have stood here? The first 
was, according to Herodotus, a hut of laurel wood from 
the sacred vale of Tempe—if indeed that was the first ; 
it was the fourth that Trophonius built, and that was 
burnt down in 548 B.c., of which some fragments seem 
to have been found. But of the last temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, of its pediments, of its metopes, of its cella 
and frieze, scarcely anything remains.1 

Excavation, however, has given us some idea—vague 
enough—of the adytum which stood within the cella. 
The adytum, where the priestess was inspired and 
answered the questions put to her by the devotees, was 
a small, quadrangular building, erected against the 
south wall of the cella; it measured 15 square mettes. 
Here was the grave of Dionysos, and here the golden 


1 Happily some fragments of the sculptures of the older Alkmaeonidae 
temple do remain. They will be found in the museum. It is curious that 
everything else should have disappeared, for Elgin has not been here, 
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Statue of Apollo. A Staircase led down to a vault 
where stood the tripod above the sacred spring Cassotis. 
It was from this tiny Holy of Holies! that all Hellas 
ast inspiration and counsel throughout its whole 

CG. 

Those bases of the Tripods of the Sicilian Princes 
and chiefly of those of Syracuse—Gelon and Hieron— 
supported among other lovely things the beautiful column 
of the Dancing Women, parts of which are preserved 
in the museum. 

Beside them, but farther eastward above the last 
part of the Sacred Way, there stood aloft on its great 
base the wonderful bronze group of which the famous 
charioteer in the museum was a patt. The group, which 
probably commemorated a victory of Gelon of Syracuse, 
in the chariot-race, seems to have faced eastward, 
so that the figure was seen facing to the right. 

Right away above these Sicilian monuments, under 
the bare rock of the cliffs, are the ruins of the Lesche 
of the Cnidians, a club-house that is, which was painted 
by Polygnotus. Nothing but the foundations remain. 

Below these ruins are the remains of the Thessalian 
monument, as we see it, just hewn blocks of marble, 
one upon another: but it once supported nine great 
Statues, fragments of which are to be seen in the 
museum. 

We now came to what is by far the grandest monument 
left to us in Delphi, the Theatre, before the entrance 
to which in later times stood the Lion Hunt of Alexander 
the Great. The Theatre occupies the whole of the 
north-west angle of the Sacred Preciné and is happily 
still in a good state of preservation, far better than that 
at Athens. It consists of thirty-three tiers of seats 
divided from top to bottom into seven cumei and hori- 
zontally into two parts by a single precinilio or Sidlopa. 
It is built of the limestone of Parnassos. It stood, as 


1 “€ No bigger than a ship’s cabin,” says Mr. Poulsen in his admirable account 
of the temple (De/pht, p. 151). 
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one sees, within the Sacred Precin&; but the Stadium, 
possibly on account of its size, was outside, and lies a 
good way off to the north-west. It is fairly well pre- 
served, especially upon the north side, and measured 
about 550 feet in length. 

Wandering about that Sacred Preciné in the dazzling 
light of morning, or in the level light of afternoon, 
it is impossible to see anything but heap upon heap of 
ruins, impossible to conjure up out of Pausanias, even 
here in the very place from these broken marbles and 
stones, the sacred city of old. What we see is inhuman 
and hideous, a rifled tomb. One is thankful for the 
few flowers, that, springing here in the unbearable 
light, seem to have had pity upon, to have tried to hide 
with their frailness and beauty, the ruin of man’s folly 
and rage. 

Nor, indeed, in the museum is one more fortunate 
in any mental reconstru@tion: one soon gives up any 
attempt at it, and decides merely to enjoy the beauty 
of these exquisite fragments for their own sake without 
a thought of anything else. We shall never know them 
as they were: we must accept them and may enjoy 
them as they are. So, one day, our descendants will 
enjoy the fragments of Reims, of Chartres, of Wells ; 
and wonder, as we do, at the brutality which destroyed 
what can never be recreated. Why cannot we agree 
to kill only men whom we can breed again, and leave 
such works as these, which we ate powerless to make, 
to endure for ever? The last war killed, it is said, eight 
millions of men, but we have already made them good. 
Shall we ever replace Coucy or restore Reims ? 

Like them Delphi was destroyed by men, by the many, 
by brutes who ate eternally incapable of creating, or 
even understanding, such beauty, or even what beauty 
is, ot that it is sacred. And because of them Sophocles 
wrote his terrible choruses, and Plato constru€ted his 
terrible Republic, in which the many are to be slaves as 
they deserve, understand, and long to be. 
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The museum at Delphi is certainly the most vatious 
and interesting in Greece after those of Athens. Its 
finest possession is no doubt the great bronze figure 
of the Charioteer from the votive offering of Gelon.t 
If this is only a part of the monument it is a magnificent 
thing. The whole consisted of a chariot drawn by four 
horses with the charioteer and the lord of the chariot, 
the latter probably a nude figure standing before the 
charioteer. There may have been a Victory crowning 
either the horses or the charioteer, or there may have 
been youthful attendants beside the horses. This 
votive offering to Apollo for victory in the chariot-race 
in the Pythian games stood high up on a terrace over the 
great temple and faced to the east, so that it was seen in 
profile: the asymmetria of the face of the charioteer is 
enough to prove this. That figure is the most important 
Greek bronze in existence. It is of the greatest beauty 
and the finest workmanship. Whether it is Attic work 
ot not we do not know. It might even be Syracusan, 
since such work would not have been beyond the 
genius of the craftsmen of a city which struck the most 
beautiful medallions in the world. 

In the next room, that to the right, are preserved the 
metopes from the Treasury of the Athenians. These 
divide themselves into three groups: the Labours of 
Herakles; the Labours of Theseus; the Amazons. 
In fact, they are similar in subject to the metopes of 
the Theseion at Athens. They differ considerably in 
quality, but are so fragmentary that it is almost im- 
possible to come to any decision about them. They 
ate wotks of the earliest fifth century. Perhaps the 
loveliest is that from the south side, of Athena and 
Theseus, which must have been an exquisite thing before 
it was hacked to pieces; the Marathonian Bull is also 
very fine, and the Theseus and Antiope where the heads 


1 The theory that this work was dedicated by Arkesilas of Cyrene in com- 
memoration of his victory in a chariot race at Delphi in 462 B.C, must, one is 
glad to know, be abandoned. The Polyzalos of the inscription which occurs 
on the only preserved stone of the base was a younger brother of Gelon, 
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ate fairly well preserved is very beautiful and moving. 
The others are so much spoiled that it is impossible to 
judge of them. In the middle of the room are mounted 
Amazons, the acroteria from the top of the Treasury. 

Beyond this room we come into another where parts 
of the marble Tholos from the Marmaria are preserved. 
In the last and largest room upon this side is all that 
remains to us of the beautiful Column of the Dancing 
Women. This is of the Corinthian order, and of the 
very late fifth century B.c. The figures of the women 
ate in high telief joined to the central column, which 
they crowned and supported the bottom of the tripod. 
The column is decorated with great acanthus leaves. 
The rhythm of these dancing figures is very lovely: 
they bend their heads crowned with diadems of rushes, 
following the music, and seem like the flower borne by 
the stalk of the column. 

Close by is the Agias from the monument of the 
Thessalian Princes, the best preserved of all those nine 
statues which it contained, all the fragments of which are 
here assembled. Fine as the Agias is, it is not of the 
highest quality, being perhaps a copy of the original 
by Lysippus. 

Two tooms open to the left of the main entrance. 
The first of these contains the fragments that have been 
found of the Temple of Apollo. The best is the exquisite 
relief of Apollo with the bow, a glorious example of the 
work of the fifth century. Here too are the fragments 
from the east pediment, particularly to be noted being 
that of a Lion killing a hind and a Nike from the temple 
built by the Alkmaeonidae. 

Equally remarkable ate the five teliefs from the 
Treasury of the Sikyonians. We especially noted the 
Europa and the Bull, very like to, but far finer than the 
metope from Selinus at Palermo. ‘This is full of the force 
and gracious beauty of the fifth century. 

The last room has also some noteworthy treasures. 
On the right wall is part of the frieze of the Treasury 
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of the Siphnians. Here too is the fragment of one of the 
catyatids which upheld the porch. Nothing lovelier is 
to be seen at Delphi. It should be compared with the 
smaller head, also of a catyatid, from the same building 
in this room. In some ways the larger caryatid may be 
preferred to the Maidens of the Erechtheion; it is 
eatlier, but it may well have been less satisfa€tory in its 
completeness and in its fun@ion. As we see it, broken 
and fragmentary, nothing could be more delicate, more 
subtle. 

Here too is preserved what has been found of the 
sculptures of the pediment of the Treasury. These 
represented the fight of Apollo and Herakles for the 
tripod. The figures are each half free and half in relief, 
and may well in their perfection have equalled the 
caryatids and the wonderful panels of the frieze, also 
preserved here. 

These last are in many ways the finest marbles in Delphi 
—exquisite work of the early fifth century. Take for 
instance the group of the three seated goddesses on the 
east frieze, or the larger panel of the assembly of the gods 
there, or the north frieze which faced the Sacred Way 
and in which was represented the battle of the gods and 
giants; note the north-east panel there: what is there 
anywhete in the world lovelier than these? It would 
be easy to find Greek sculpture more naturalistic or 
mote ideal, but just this perfection of detail without mere 
academic naturalism is only to be found in the work of 
this time. 

Finally, in this glimpse of the museum of Delphi we 
must not forget to note the Naxian Sphinx which stood 
high on an Ionic column before the great southern wall 
of the terrace of the Temple of Apollo. Even as we see 
it, damaged and dismounted, the design and magnificent 
technique, the consummate workmanship astonish and 
delight us. What must it have been aloft in the splendour 
of its colour, its back shining with gold, its breast 
aflame with all the colours of the rainbow ! 
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ate fairly well preserved is very beautiful and moving. 
The others ate so much spoiled that it is impossible to 
judge of them. In the middle of the room are mounted 
Amazons, the acroteria from the top of the Treasury. 

Beyond this room we come into another where parts 
of the marble Tholos from the Marmaria are preserved. 
In the last and largest room upon this side is all that 
remains to us of the beautiful Column of the Dancing 
Women. This is of the Corinthian order, and of the 
very late fifth century B.c. The figures of the women 
ate in high telief joined to the central column, which 
they crowned and supported the bottom of the tripod. 
The column is decorated with great acanthus leaves. 
The rhythm of these dancing figures is very lovely: 
they bend their heads crowned with diadems of rushes, 
following the music, and seem like the flower borne by 
the stalk of the column. 

Close by is the Agias from the monument of the 
Thessalian Princes, the best preserved of all those nine 
statues which it contained, all the fragments of which are 
here assembled. Fine as the Agias is, it is not of the 
highest quality, being perhaps a copy of the original 
by Lysippus. 

Two rooms open to the left of the main entrance. 
The first of these contains the fragments that have been 
found of the Temple of Apollo. The best is the exquisite 
relief of Apollo with the bow, a glorious example of the 
work of the fifth century. Here too are the fragments 
from the east pediment, particularly to be noted being 
that of a Lion killing a hind and a Nike from the temple 
built by the Alkmaeonidae. 

Equally remarkable are the five reliefs from the 
Treasury of the Sikyonians. We especially noted the 
Europa and the Bull, very like to, but far finer than the 
metope from Selinus at Palermo. ‘This is full of the force 
and gracious beauty of the fifth century. 

The last toom has also some notewotthy treasures. 
On the right wall is part of the frieze of the Treasury 
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of the Siphnians. Here too is the fragment of one of the 
catyatids which upheld the porch. Nothing lovelier is 
to be seen at Delphi. It should be compared with the 
smaller head, also of a catyatid, from the same building 
in this room. In some ways the larger caryatid may be 
preferred to the Maidens of the Erechtheion; it is 
eatlier, but it may well have been less satisfa€tory in its 
completeness and in its fun@ion. As we see it, broken 
and fragmentary, nothing could be mote delicate, more 
subtle. 

Here too is preserved what has been found of the 
sculptures of the pediment of the Treasury. These 
represented the fight of Apollo and Herakles for the 
tripod. The figures are each half free and half in relief, 
and may well in their perfection have equalled the 
catyatids and the wonderful panels of the frieze, also 
preserved here. 

These last are in many ways the finest marbles in Delphi 
—exquisite work of the early fifth century. Take for 
instance the group of the three seated goddesses on the 
east frieze, or the larger panel of the assembly of the gods 
there, or the north frieze which faced the Sacred Way 
and in which was represented the battle of the gods and 
giants; note the north-east panel there: what is there 
anywhere in the world lovelier than these? It would 
be easy to find Greek sculpture more naturalistic or 
mote ideal, but just this perfection of detail without mere 
academic naturalism is only to be found in the work of 
this time. 

Finally, in this glimpse of the museum of Delphi we 
must not forget to note the Naxian Sphinx which stood 
high on an Ionic column before the great southern wall 
of the terrace of the Temple of Apollo. Even as we sce 
it, damaged and dismounted, the design and magnificent 
technique, the consummate workmanship astonish and 
delight us. What must it have been aloft in the splendour 
of its colour, its back shining with gold, its breast 
aflame with all the colours of the rainbow ! 
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THEA GLELL WAS 


DAULIS AND PANOPEUS 


FTER all, we left Delphi without climbing 

Parnassos—no, not even so far as the Korykian 
cave—as we had intended. It wastoo hot. Thesun was 
too dazzling, too overwhelming in his tyrannous glory 
for us to make any effort, and certainly so long an effort 
as these excursions required. It was enough to linger 
about the ruins, to sit in the Castalian shade, to be alone, 
as so often we were, in the museum; and then in the 
late afternoon to wander along the road to Arachova 
between the olives and the vines, or to go down the 
Steep little mountain ways to the Pleistus valley and come 
back at twilight. It was impossible to walk in the cool 
of the evening, because if ever we set out, as we often 
did, after supper, the proprietor of the inn would send a 
half-wit after us to command our return, and to threaten 
that the house would be locked against us if we disobeyed. 
The truth was there was nowhere to go—at least without 
going up and down a precipice—except the road to 
Arachova—Arachova which we often caught sight of at 
the top of the Pleistus valley six miles away and over 
1,200 feet nearer the stars. 

Then one afternoon we decided to depart on the 
morrow. And as we wished to return to Livadia by the 
Cleft Way, via Daulis and Panopeus, mules were ordered 
to meet us just after dawn in Ardchova, and we were to 
motor up there about half-past four on the next morning. 

So once mote we set out in the twilight, to find the 
muleteers at Arachova. Nothing easier. The journey, 
which used to take two hours, occupied just under half 


1 In April 1928 my son and I rode up to the Kory Kian cave, a vast cavern 
dedicated fto Pan and“worth some trouble to see. The ride is splendid— 
flowers all the way and forests of fir—no pines; the views embrace Kyllene 
and the Corinthian Gulf, 
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an hour. The road is excellent most of the way. It 
climbs under the south-western steeps of Parnassos and 
Opens out every moment a mote extensive view. Look- 
ing back half-way up, we saw, lifted up into the southern 
sky, two snow peaks in Peloponnesos, Chelmos and 
Kyllene, the first rays of the sun glancing on their snows. 

It was vineyard all the way: for Ardchova is famous 
for its wine; though how any place in Greece can be 
famous for its wine, when it is all turpentined, there was 
no time for us to find out. In that cool half light, too, 
on the road we saw the eared chat—white and black— 
an elegant little fowl. 

Arachova is best at a distance. It is not so pifturesque 
as it promises to be, and can by no means vie in that, or 
any other respect, with many and many an Italian town. 
But it stands right under Parnassos, we could see the 
snow, and the mountains of Arcadia are in full view, a 
gift from God—three snow-crowned peaks of which 
the most western was, as we supposed, Erymanthos: they 
seemed to fill the horizon, and to be the splendid outposts 
of a better world than outs. 

The women of Ardchova are said to be beautiful, the 
men to be beautiful and strong: we saw them not, nor 
tasted that wine of theirs, we were looking for the 
muleteers. Nowhere to be seen. On we went through 
the town into the desolate country beyond it, till where 
the road came to an end, as Greek roads will do without 
warning, we found them awaiting us under the hill. 


Mules ! 
Here it is incumbent to quote Simonides, who, as 


Aristotle points out, refused a poem to the victor in 

the mule race, saying it was beneath him to write on 

mules ; but when he was offered a larger fee began : 
Xalper dehAorddwv Obyatpes tru. 


Hail, daughters of Steeds fleet of foot as the Sorm-wind. . « 
1 Rhet., Il. 2. 14. 
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But étill, in spite of the fee, as Aristotle notes, they wete 
the daughters of donkeys too. 

Mules! For the first time in Greece we were to travel 
as all our forefathers and predecessors, beginning with 
Pausanias himself, had done: three miles an hour, at a 
foot pace. 

They say that the final argument against eternal punish- 
ment is that you can get used to anything. This is true, 
if it be true, only because in hell you are imperishable, 
you cannot die. The best way to ride a mule is to walk— 
half the time: an hour up, an hour down. If you do 
this you will not have to be lifted out of the saddle at 
evety halt, you will be able to stand and perhaps move 
about. ‘This is of course a way for beginners; when 
we wete broken in to the Greek saddle we made nothing 
of fourteen hours—of which twelve were really passed on 
the move. 

So without more ado up we got, said good-bye to the 
chauffeur and car, which were to meet us that evening at 
Livadia, and began the slow descent into the Cleft Way. 

We were in a wide, bleak, and rather steep pass of no 
particular charaéter which descended between the bate 
and enormous escarpment of Parnassos on the north, 
and the steep and now and then wooded sides of Mount 
Cirphis on the south. For an hour or more we made out 
way slowly down this steep vale. We passed a farm and 
then another and then flock after flock of sheep and 
goats with very picturesque, rough-looking shepherds 
and solemn shepherd boys accompanied always by their 
ferocious dogs. They seemed to be moving from theit 
winter quatters on the Boeotian plains to the highlands. 

So we went on, and in some two hours from mounting 
we came to the thtee ways where the road from Delphi 
divides, one way leading to Daulis, the other to Livadia 
and Thebes; the Schiste as it is still called, the spot 
where Oedipus killed his father. 

The grey hill of rock which divides the way was in- 
crusted with black goats and above it ominously cruised 
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a Lammergeier vulture. A sinister place. Hete we 
dismounted and drank at a little spring hard by. 

But what is the Cleft Way ? Is it this place where the 
way is cleft and one road passes to Daulis, the other to 
Livadia? Or is it the steepish and deep valley, cleft 
between Cirphis and Parnassos, which we had traversed 
from the watershed of Arachova, and which except in its 
stark nakedness is not at all impressive ot beautiful, but 
tather dull, and in no way comparable for scenery with 
the English road.t_ It is difficult to decide. Sophocles 
in the Oedipus Tyrannos speaks both of the Triple Road 
and of the Cleft Way,? referring apparently to one and 
the same place, namely, that where the toad from Delphi 
divides. Euripides also in the Phoenissae seems to be of 
the same opinion. Pausanias, one might think, agrees 
with Sophocles and Euripides and so does Leake ; but 
Mure sees the difficulty, and comes to the conclusion that 
- it would seem to be “ the whole narrow valley below 
Arachova.” Of coutse we shall never know.4 It was 
certainly a disillusion from the point of view of natural 
beauty. 

It is a little difficult in any case to see how the tragedy 
could have happened, for, in spite of Mure, the valley is 
nowhere narrow—on the contrary—in the sense of its 
being difficult to pass a chariot coming in the opposite 
direction. We ourselves passed without a thought 
many flocks of sheep and goats. But in antiquity 
there may well have been a paved road here, and that 
may have been too narrow even to allow of a foot- 
passenger passing a chariot without getting off the pave- 
ment. That in fact was the source of the tragedy. Yet 


1 See supra, pp. 137-8. 

2 Oedipus Tyr., 730 and 733. Cf. also 1399. In the last passage, however, he 
does seem to suggest that the Triple Road and the Cleft Way were two different 
places: “ Ye triple highroads and thou hidden glen coppice and pass where 
meet the three branched ways.” 

3 Ruripides, Phoen., 38. 

4 Pausanias, X, cap. 5, pat. 3-5. Leake, Northern Greece, II. 105 ; Mute, I. 
202 ef seq. ‘The name Schiste (cx1077)) is the same to-day as in Sophocles’ time. 
To-day it is applied to the spot where the three tracks meet. 
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if it took place at the spot where the three roads met, there 
-—above all, there—should have been plenty of room, 
while at any other spot it would be more comprehensible. 
This consideration alone suggests that the fatal encounter 
did not take place at the Triple Road but in the Cleft 
Way, the Cleft Way being the steep valley under Arachova, 
the hollow pass cleft as it were between Cirphis and 
Parnassos.1 

Pausanias asserts that the tombs of Laius and his setr- 
vant ate to be seen at the very middle of the place where 
the three roads meet : unhewn stones, he says, are heaped 
upon them, and he tells us that it was Damasistratos 
king of Plataea who found the bodies lying and 
buried them. 

We saw no tumulus of any kind in this place, though 
we carefully searched for it. Perhaps the great natural 
hill of rocks which divides the ways here was the scene 
of the burial. 

Having considered all these things and photographed 
this famous place we mounted again and continued our 
journey. 

At the Three Ways, the track to Daulis (Davlia) turns 
left, N.N.E., and enters another and smaller pass round 
Patnassos. This has not the gaunt nakedness of the 
Cleft Way through which we had come down from 
Arachova: it is more human and not without charm. 
We saw here several great green lizards, a number of 
tortoises, and the whole way was bordered with pink 
and blue anemones. As we rode high up the pass we 
saw the snow peaks of Peloponnesos, and then coming 
round the eastern shoulders of Parnassos we had a very 
fine view of the two peaks of Parnassos itself, covered 
with snow, a glorious sight. 

Once over the pass we came upon many gushing 
streams of water, the sources we supposed of the Platania. 


1 Apollodorus, III. 5. 7, describes the place simply as “‘ a certain narrow pass.”” 
Frazer agrees with the usual interpretation of Sophocles and Euripides (Frazer, 
Pausanias ,V. 231-2), 
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PARNASSOS 


FROM ABOVE DAVLIA. 


Daye 17I 


It was a new world, a world of water meadows, of gtass, 
and all manner of flowers, with the noble white pyramids 
of Parnassos toweting over all. 

Daulis which we now approached, ot Davlia rather, 
for the modern village is not on the site of the ancient 
city, lies in the sloping wide vale amid plane-ttees, vine- 
yatds, and fruitful fields. It is but a village without even 
a road fit for wheeled traffic, only the mule tracks which 
approach it on three sides: a pleasant place enough. 
We dismounted there under a large plane-tree outside a 
small single-storeyed cottage, which proved to be a 
khan or wine shop at the entrance to the village, in a 
lane—street no one could call it. Here we tested and 
drank the usual wine with the muleteets, and were regaled 
with honeycomb and Turkish delight: it was easy to see 
the east had not long passed by. Our host was hand- 
some, and so was his family: his house seemed to be 
clean, and he had rooms to let. His name was Nicholas 
Anagnon. He was a very good fellow, a little serious, 
but with a due sense of responsibility, and we were in 
many ways sorty that we were not to pass the night 
in his house. His children were very charming: well 
brought up too, for he would not permit them to accept 
mote than a mouthful of the sweets he had supplied 
to us. 

The novel experience of being in a country whose 
language we cannot speak here touched us keenly. We 
who wete completely at home in Italy, in France, in 
Germany, in Spain, here felt as though we had lost the 
use of a sense we had till then taken for granted. It was 
worse than being deprived of an arm or a leg, this 
absurd inability to converse with the people. We could 
say nothing: we could only nod and smile and make 
ridiculous gestures. The barbarous jargon we had learnt 
at school, where we wete told it was the Greek language, 
was utterly useless to us. The sounds we uttered—those 
taught at school in England—were, as had long been 
obvious to us, not a language but mere brutal and 
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inhuman sounds of extreme ugliness, conveying nothing, 
signifying nothing... . 

The ruins of Daulis, that ancient Greek city, lie away 
on a difficult hill across a gorge to the south-east of the 
village of Davlia. Mounting our mules again and saying 
good-bye to Master Nicholas and his pretty children we 
made our way thither. . 

Nothing could well be lovelier than the site of Daulis. 
It stands on the broad summit of a majestic hill under the 
etey shoulders of Parnassos, and before it lie the plains 
of Chaeroneia, of Livadia, of Copais, into which the 
mountains thrust out their grey foothills like headlands. 
And evetywhere except towards Davlia it is defended 
by its precipices, beautiful with undergrowth and shrubs 
of many kinds, ivy, juniper and prickly oak, the prinari ; 
while in the foreground over the olives lies Davlia half 
lost in the beauty of its trees ; and on the other side across 
the main valley of the Platania, on the edge of a vast 
promontory towards the plain, lies all that is left of Pano- 
peus, grey walls and towers frowning over the Kephissos 
vale. 

We entered Daulis along a narrow ridge, which, here 
on the west, connects it in some sort with Davlia and 
the tracks to Delphi and Livadia. The gateway is 
still standing, flanked on the north by an ancient, on the 
south by a medieval, tower, the former overhanging a 
ptecipice and more than 12 feet high. The ancient walls, 
though very ruinous, seem to encircle the whole plateau 
and still in some sort retain their towers, of which we 
counted twelve or even thirteen. 

But though we knew Daulis had been burnt by the 
Persians, for Herodotus has not omitted to record it, and 
was destroyed by Philip of Macedon, only later to with- 
Stand Flaminius, we had not come here to remind our- 
selves of these things, nor to admire the fortifications 
which had outfaced Rome. We had come to Daulis 
for the sake of the Nightingale, the Swallow, and the 
Hoopoe, for Procne, for Philomel, for Tereus. 
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Yes, it was just like the clumsy Roman to make a 
gtoss muddle of that story, to call Philomel the nightin- 
gale and Procne the swallow. Virgil of course is the 
teal offender—not for the first time. How did he 
imagine that the nightingale could be the tongueless 
Philomela: whereas the swallow .. . 

It was not that the horrid story shocked the Romans : 
on the contrary. Who does not know the pitiful tale ? 
How that Pandion of Attica gave his daughter Procne 
to Tereus of Daulis for wife; and Tereus had by her a 
son Itys. But having fallen in love with her sister 
Philomela he seduced her, saying Procne was dead, for 
he concealed her in the country. Afterwards he mattied 
Philomela, and when she knew the truth he cut out her 
tongue. But by weaving characters on a peplos she 
revealed thereby her own sorrows to Procne. And 
having sought out her sister, Procne killed her little son 
Itys, boiled him and served him up for supper to Tereus 
unwitting, and fled with her sister in haste. When 
Tereus was awate of what had happened he took an axe 
and pursued them. And when he found them, they 
prayed the gods to turn them all into birds, so that 
Procne became a nightingale and Philomela a swallow. 


1 Georgics, 1V. 15, “‘ et manibus Procne pe€tus signata cruentis ”: a lovely 
line all the same. And this is lovelier : “ qualis populea moetens Philomela sub 
umbra ” (Georg., IV. 511). But unfortunately Virgil has misled our English 
poets, Milton, alas, also: 


> « - And the mute Silence hist along, 
Less Philomel will daign a Song, 
In her sweetest, saddest plight 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night... 


Ovid reverses the whole story (Metamorph., V1. 565). Shakespeare, however, 
is right : 

Fait Philomel why she but lost her tongue 

And in a tedious sampler sew’d her mind. 


Titus Andron., Il. 4. 


And cf. Cymbeline, Tl. 2; but elsewhere he goes wrong, cf. Lucrece, 1079 and 
1128, and Sonnet 102, 
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And Tereus also was changed into a bird and became a 
hoopoe.! 

The “ bird of Daulis,” as Thucydides tells us, was the 
nightingale, that is to say Procne. We listened in vain 
for it and should have believed the story that it will 
never come near Daulis nor will the swallow nest there, 
but that we had heard it a mile or two away. Still, we 
do not temember seeing any swallows’ nests in Davlia 
not having heard the hoopoe among the trees there—a 
vety promising place for it. Had we stayed there for 
the night we might have had another tale to tell. 

But remounting our mules we went on to Panopeus, 
some four miles away. The village of Hagios Vlasios 
with about 600 inhabitants lies under the precipitous 
northern face of the great hill upon which Panopeus 
stood and in some sort still stands. On the southern 
and western side of this hill we found the really re- 
matkable walls and towers and gateways of the place, 
works perhaps as fine as anything of the kind we had 
seen. In places the walls measure some 18 feet in 
height and some 12 or 13 feet in thickness, while 
one of the towers must be nearly 30 feet high, a great 
broad rectangular tower projecting outwards from the 
wall 10 or 12 feet. Within these walls in the midst of 
the space otherwise bare, but for a few ruins of what 
appear to be medieval buildings, is a fine grove of ever- 
green oak among scrub and shrub of the usual kind, 
where grows plentifully enough the sage, the lentiscus, 
and the wild thyme. 

Panopeus, indeed, is as old as it looks, oh, older. Did 
not Prometheus here first make men out of the sandy- 


1 Apollodorus, III. 14 (trs. Frazer, Loeb Library), Cf. Thucydides, II. 29. 
Aeschylus, Sappliants, 60 et seq., says Tereus was changed into a hawk, or more 
accurately he suggests it when he speaks of “‘ Tereus’ wife, the hawk-chased 
nightingale.” Philomela, who had lost her tongue, could only make the plaintive 
noise of a swallow; but Procne uttered continually the name of her little son 
Itys : and it is with this name the nightingale begins its song. The hoopoe, in 
pursuit of the nightingale Procne, cries rod, roi —“ where where ”—from which 
it gets its name. The hoopoe has, in faét, various notes, especially a guttural 
cry, #k uk, uk. Cf, Aristophanes, Birds, 227. . 
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coloured rocks, which smell,so Pausanias says, like human 
flesh ? Was it not here that Tityus offered violence to 
Leto, Tityus son of Earth—mark that—whom glorious 
Odysseus saw in Hades as he lay on the ground stretching 
ovet nine roods while two vultures sat, one on either 
side, and tore his liver, plunging their beaks into his 
bowels ; nor could he beat them off with his hands, for 
that he had offered violence to Leto as she went towards 
Delphi through Panopeus with its lovely lawns?! Was 
not Panopeus present before Troy?? Was it not 
destroyed by Xerxes and his Boeotian allies,? by Philip 
and by Sulla? And was not a city where all this had 
befallen worth some trouble to see ? 

We thought so, and were confirmed in the opinion 
as towatds sunset we remounted for the last time and 
set off for Chaeroneia, where we were to find the car. 
At that hour this world of mountain and plain and fen 
under snow-crowned Parnassos, under sharp-peaked 
Helicon, always lovely, grew lovelier as the light softened, 
flamed up, and was glorified at the death of the day. A 
Strange and unexpected mystery descended upon those 
ancient hills; in such an hour all that the poets had 
sung, all the legendary tales that had been told of this 
old, old place, seemed true, seemed, indeed, if one could 
but understand them aright, just parables of the un- 
changing life of man. 


1 Odyssey, XI. 576. Pausanias saw the grave of Tityus in Panopeus. The 
‘lovely lawns” (whether or no that be the true translation) are still there. 
The grass on the great hill of the Acropolis is as soft as that of the downs at 
home, and the landscape far more wonderful. 

2 Thad, Il, 511. 

3 Herodotus, VIII. 34. 
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E left Livadia on the following morning for 
Corinth via Thebes and Eleusis, thus traversing 
again, but in an opposite direction, the whole length 
of western Boeotia. We stayed nowhere till we reached 
Thebes, where wandering out on the dusty western 
plateau of the Cadmeia we both saw and heard a number 
of bee-eaters which, at first quite low, presently ascended 
out of sight into the air. We still heard their curious 
bubbling croak when they were out of sight. Pliny 
says the young birds feed their parents in their retreat : 
if so, they have this habit in common with a few human 
beings only, among the animals. The gorgeous plumage 
of this bird is unmistakable, a truly tropical gorgeousness. 
But what chiefly catches the eye is the orange-yellow 
throat, the blue wings and under-parts, the long green 
tail contrasting with the warm, rusty chestnut back. 
They live in holes like sand-martins and no doubt 
there is a colony or two, in this plateau of ted sand, 
half as old as Time. Pliny makes out that their holes 
ate often 6 feet deep, and this may well be so. Curiously 
enough, he says nothing about their amazing habit of 
eating bees, although he must have known of it; since 
Aristotle, from whom he copied most of such things, 
expressly names the Merops among the three birds which 
ate destructive to bees; and Virgil also alludes to this 
deplorable habit of theirs (Georg., IV. 14). Aristotle, by 
the way, mentions that it was precisely these Boeotians 
who gave the bee-eater its Greek name of Merops. 
Aelian says it is the only bird which flies backwards 
and not forwards. Modern Greeks call it Melissurgos, 
bee-persecutor, and consider it a great table delicacy. 
It is said that it has been observed perched at the mouth 
176 
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of a hive pecking at the bees as they entered or came 
out. We should much have liked to see this: but had 
to be content with our lucky sight of the birds them- 
selves. 

We lunched in the pine woods in the pass above 
Eleutherae, lingering there in the shade longer than 
we should have done. 


H. I wish there were pigs in Greece. 

D. Where you have cows, there you may be sute of 
pes This is a goat country. What do you want with 
pigs: 

H. Iam tired of this cold lamb. It is all very well 
at an English table with salad and the rest of it, but what 
we fequite in a place like this is something more 
appetizing, more savouty. 

D. Exaély. And why do eggs always taste alike P 
When we have left Greece I shall not be able to look an 
egg in the face for years and years. Eggs and lamb ; 
lamb and eggs. ... 

H. Now just think of the lovely sausages we might 
have had in any other country ; ten or twenty kinds of 
Peer, days 

D. I have been thinking of nothing else for the last 
two hours. And a drop of whisky and soda would be 
an improvement on this rezzinato. 

H. To tell you the truth, I am still famished. What 
would I not give for a good slice of salami ot motta- 
dello. isc 

D. Or English ox tongue... . 

H. Ot pressed beef, or brawn. .. . 

D. Or any of the things you get at an ordinary 
Ne ore 

H. Or sandwiches with genuine butter and genuine 
ei ee 

D. Don’t talk about them. I could chew some taw 
bacon at this very moment. 

H. And oh, for a glass or two of Sauternes ! 


Lyd 
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D. I see what is happening. Our stomachs ate 
getting into that chronically half-starved condition which 
seems to be inevitable in countries like this. We must 
take cate that it does not injure our tempers as well. 

H. Or our teligion. Beware, my boy, beware of 
becoming too monotheistic. 

D. We know the remedy for that complaint, don’t 
we? A good dinner. 

H. May it come soon! 


It was already mid-afternoon when we left this 
delicious spot, and just before we reached Eleusis turned 
into the toad for Megara and the Isthmus. 

This road, one of the most ancient and famous in 
Greece, passes behind Eleusis across the ridge of the 
acropolis and then descends to the seashore. About 
a mile farther on is the Flowery Well, or the Maidens’ 
Well beside which Demeter sat on the Laughless Stone 
under an olive-tree, when the fair daughters of Celeus 
found her wandering in search of Persephone.1 

The road then skirts the low, thinly wooded hills, the 
last of Mount Cithaeron, which here teach the sea 
forming many a little bay, many a broken headland, and 
divide the plain of Eleusis from the plain of Megara. 
The sea is blue-green in colour, and the island of Salamis, 
its shores and hills, close it in, forming the great and 
beautiful bay of Eleusis. One might go far, even in 
Greece, to find anything lovelier. 

From the last of these low hills we saw, still a good 
way off across the sea plain, the double height of Megara 
—Karia and Alkathoe—and the climbing modern town 
piled up there like a refuse heap glittering and winking 
in the sun. Before it rose a great isolated mount 
towards the sea, crowned by the chapel of St. George, 
which was the acropolis of the famous port of Nisaea. 

Two dust-heaps—little more—Megara seemed to 


1 See supra, p. 83, and Hymn to Demeter, 99 et seq. 
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be, though a closer inspeétion proved that it had certain 
charms of its own. The costume of the women, for 
instance, with its exquisite shades of blue and yellow, 
and no two of them quite alike, is worth coming 
far to see; the children, too, struck us as pretty above 
the average with their fair hair and laughing blue eyes. 
There may be some truth in the claim of Megara to be 
of uncontaminated Greek origin. Certainly the abun- 
dance of fair complexions in Greece when compared with 
countries like Spain or Italy is a fat which must strike 
every traveller. 

But was this that famous Megara which according 
to Athenaeus set the world aflame? To-day one might 
almost pass it by on the road to Corinth without knowing 
it was there, without noting its existence. Yet Athenaeus 
declares it started the Peloponnesian war, and tefers 
us for confirmation to Aristophanes his Acharnenses. 
“Some young drunkards go to Megara and carry 
off the courtesan Simaetha; the Megarians, hurt to the 
quick by this, run off in their turn with two of Aspasia’s 
girls. And this was the beginning of the war, which 
devastated Greece for three lewd women.”’! Well, 
since Comedy is said to have been invented by the 
Megarians we can take that gibe for what it is worth. 
It is certain, however, that the Athenians hated Megara, 
and because they could not control her, as they wished, 
they passed a decree excluding her from their markets 
and ports. And this, which pressed hard on Megara, 
which largely depended upon Attica for foodstuffs, was 
one of the reasons urged by the Peloponnesians for 
declaring war on Athens.2? If Megara had a patt 
in bringing about that futile war, she paid for it; her 
sufferings must have been horrible with Athens at her 
throat year after year after year. 

The truth is that Megara was never big enough, nor 
was her territory fruitful enough, for her to live alone 


1 Athenaeus, XIII, cap. 25. Cf. Aristophanes, Acharn., 524. 
2 Thucydides, I. 67, 139. 
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and independent of her greater neighbours. She was 
admirably situated for commerce before the full develop- 
ment of Corinth and of Athens, but unlike those powerful 
States she was entitely unable to produce what she 
needed, all her territory being barren mountains and 
tocks, except the plain above which she herself stands. 
Her territory included part of the Isthmus and stretched 
across it to the Corinthian Gulf, so that she had access 
to both seas, but while this was admirable for her 
commerce and shipping, it was, by reason of the barren 
nature of that country, useless for her support. She 
was dependent upon the markets of Attica and Athens, 
and when these were closed to her she had to fight or 
perish. She did both; and Sulpicius writing to Cicero 
says, though probably with some exaggeration, that she 
was only a ruin in his day. 

Pausanias certainly does not bear this out. According 
to him Megara was a city rich in monuments of all kinds, 
well supplied with water by an aqueduét, similar one 
supposes to that which we still find at Syracuse, and 
boasting of many temples: of Artemis, of Zeus Olympius, 
of Dionysos, of Aphrodite, together with an Oracle 
of Night, a roofless Temple of Zeus Cronius, and, 
perhaps most important of all, the Megarum or Temple 
of Demeter. He found there also the Heroum of 
Pandion, king of Attica, and the splendid monuments 
of Hippolyte, Queen of the Amazons, of Tereus of Daulis, 
of Iphigeneia too, and a Temple of Artemis, said to 
have been erected by Agamemnon. 

Nothing of all this remains to Megara, which has 
preserved scarce anything of antiquity except her name. 
The vandalism of the Roman commandets was answet- 
able for her complete overthrow and she was apparently 
never rebuilt or restored as was Corinth. Indeed, 
Chandler could find nothing else to say of her save that 
he observed there “fowls of the rumpless breed.” 
This must be the fowl upon which Charles Waterton 
wrote an essay. It is certainly known in England. It 
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has no tail and refuses to hatch its own eggs. (A 
model modern mother.) 

Chandler forgot, but Chateaubriand could not forget, 
what is perhaps after all the chief claim of Megara upon 
out notice, touching us more nearly than the fa@ that 
she, too, founded colonies, Megara Hyblaea in Sicily 
for instance, Chalcedon at the mouth of the Bosporus, 
and Byzantium itself in 657 B.c. I mean that here in 
Megara Virgil fell ill in 19 B.c. and only reached Italy 
to die at Brundisium on the 21st September. 

He had it seems finished the Aeneid, though not 
finally corrected it, when he set out for Athens, intending 
to pass three years in Greece and Asia Minor, and to 
devote himself there to perfecting his great epic. At 
Athens, however, in September, he met Augustus, who 
petsuaded him to return to Italy along with him. They 
stayed, on the road, at Megara, and the blazing sun, 
the September heat, the fever that was no doubt malaria, 
overwhelmed him. A sick and dying man, he pushed 
on with Augustus, but succumbed only a few days after 
landing at Brundisium. 

That is for most of us by far the greatest and most 
sacted memory that is attached to Megara. Unfor- 
tunately we know nothing of that last journey or of the 
effet of Athens, of Greece, upon his mind, his thoughts 
about it all. We know that he had left Italy dissatisfied 
with his great poem as it stood, that he was engaged 
upon perfecting it, and that he left instructions that 
nothing, which he had not himself already given to the 
world, should survive him. We may be sure that his 
passion for perfection would not be mitigated in Athens, 
and we know that it was only the command of Augustus 
which rescued the Aeneid. Perhaps that is the greatest 
service Augustus was to tender mankind. Indeed, it 
is difficult to think of the world without the Aeneid; 
Rome would lose half her glory. 

As for Virgil himself, he is now and has always been 
the most revered and the most beloved of Latin poets. 
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He has consoled all the generations of men. If his 
contemporaries regatded him with a reverence which 
suggested that they perceived in him something sacred, 
something not altogether of this world, the Dark Age 
which followed the collapse of their civilization looked 
up to him as a magician, and the Middle Age took him 
for its guide; nor is the future, any more than the 
immediate past, likely seriously to question his pre- 
eminence in Latin letters. But he was ever loved as 
deeply as he was respected. And we, too, here in 
Megara, also remembered him, certain that his own 
wish for himself had come true : 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Musae, 

quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore, 
accipiant ; coelique vias et sidera monstrent ; 
defe€tus solis varios, lunaeque labores .. . 


But the sun was already descending the western sky 
and we had yet to cross the perilous Scironian Rocks 
of whose terrors ancient literature is full. 

We need not have thought of them, their perils are 
overt and done with; a wonderfully lovely corniche 
road passes to-day, where of old both mule and traveller 
afoot were often turned back. For just here the Gera- 
neian range which fills the whole northern part of the 
Isthmus comes down in great cliffs to the sea. Originally 
a track, only possible “ for well-girt men,” and made 
by the giant and robber Sciton much as a spider makes 
its web, crossed these cliffs, over which, however, by 
the time of the Persian invasions there must have been 
a practicable way, for the Peloponnesians destroyed it.t 
The Greeks, however, never excelled at road-building. 
It remained for the Emperor Hadrian to build here a 
real road, wide enough for two carriages to pass. This, 
of course, degenerated again into nothing better than 
a track, with the decline and fall of the Imperial admini- 
stration. Even in modern times the place remained 

1 Herodotus, VIII. 71. This was after Thermopylae. 
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almost impassable, so that Clark,1 writing in 1858, 
says that “travellers were compelled to pick their way 
as well as they might, descending into the water and 
temounting by a precipitous track.” Wheler (1682), 
however, passed, though he admits, “it is one of the 
worst ways I ever travelled, for narrowness, raggedness, 
and danger of falling down, some a hundred yards 
headlong into the sea, which the least stumble of our 
horses might easily effect.” He says nothing, however, 
of the real perils in his time here from the corsairs.? 
Mute (1838), who came this way, says that it was im- 
possible to ride; ‘‘ we had to dismount and lead our 
horses, a matter of some difficulty as a good pedestrian 
finds it not very easy to keep his own footing even 
when not responsible for that of his beast. These rocks 
ate no less celebrated as the haunt of banditti at the 
present day than they were in the age of Theseus.” 3 

It is easy to see how difficult this passage must have 
been before Roman engineers built the road. One was 
then, one still is, half-way up a towering precipice along 
the face of which the road proceeds till it falls towards 
the seashore. It must have been easy for Sciton, cer- 
tainly a robber and perhaps a giant, to hold up a traveller 
in such a place. ‘There was no escape. Here he used 
to stop wayfarers and compel them to wash his feet, 
duting which operation he kicked them into the sea. 
At the foot of the precipice there was a gigantic tortoise 
waiting to devour their bodies. Theseus it was who 
put an end to this nuisance, for he came along and 
served Sciton as he had served others. 

What teally puzzled us was this. If the road was 
anything like as perilous and awful as it was said 
to be, and if, as Herodotus suggests, it was the only 
toad into Attica from Argolis and the Peloponnesos, 
how did the Seven and the Epigoni ever bring their 
atmies against Thebes, and why did the Peloponnesians 


1 W. G. Clark, Peloponnesus (1858), pp. 42-3. 
2 Chandler, op. cit., I. 244. 3 Mute, op. cit., II. 136-7. 
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not defend this pass rather than the Isthmus against 
the Persians? Perhaps after all there was another 
road. But there is no answer to such questions. If 
a eteat Greek army of thousands of men under Nikias 
and Demosthenes really pushed its way up the Cava di 
Spampanato! to the Acraean Rock, in the retreat from 
before Syracuse, then we have to admit that the Greeks 
were able to do what no Roman army, nor any army 
of the modern world, could do, and so may have thought 
little of such a place as the Scironian Rocks. In any 
case it is difficult to see how masses of troops were 
moved at all without roads. Even Charlemagne and 
the Peers were presumably dependent on Roman roads, 
just as Harold of England was later. 

To-day, however, instead of being full of peril, those 
six miles are full of the beauty of mountain and sea and 
seashore, of the exquisite shadowed blue of the clear 
water, the refreshment of the waves, of the pine-clad 
heights, of the scent of thyme and lentiscus, and finally, 
across a flower-strewn plain, of the sight of the Isthmus 
itself and the great height of Acrocorinth in the flaming 
gold of the setting sun. 

It was already dusk when we drove up at last to our 
quarters at Loutraki. 


1 See E, Hutton, Cities of Sicily, 106 et seq. 
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was there anything in the world, we asked 
outselves, on waking on that first morning 
at Loutraki, was there anything in the world lovelier 
than these Corinthian shores; the exquisite purple 
sea breaking on those tocky coasts; here dark with 
pines and herbs and perfumed with their balsamic breath ; 
there naked and lean, rising in shelves and steps under 
the receding hills? Behind us, upon the shote of 
Megaris the Geraneian range, broken by valley and gorge 
and everywhere dark with pine woods, stood up a 
tangle of mountains between us and Attica. Before 
us and beyond the sea, towered the isolated rock of 
Acrocorinth, above the ancient city ; while, farther on, 
the snowy heights of Arcadia glittered in the morning 
sun. To the west lay the Gulf, a sea of sapphire, foam- 
ing along the coasts, closed on the east by the low, 
barren Isthmus, like the tawny carcase of some stranded 
sea-monster, stretched from shore to shote. Just to 
be there was enough: just to walk along the flowery 
paths there, by the coast, westward; just to linger on 
the road to Pissa, or, at evening, just to lie on the cliff 
top, and watch the sea changing every moment in the 
sunset. Or, again, to wander there, not far from the 
little town, in the moonlight under the stars, and see 
the fair shores, faint™/against the sea gently breaking 
there, breathing rather, a throbbing line of snow among 
the rocks along the coast.... 
But Loutraki had more material delights. A clean, 
a teasonably clean hotel, where, really among the 
waves, it was possible to sleep all the night through 
without being awakened to horror. Then—and this 
was out discovery—a first-rate cook: a Greek cook.... 
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On the first night in Loutraki the food had been 
altogether mediocte, tasteless, the usual fake. We sent 
for the cook and with some difficulty convinced him 
that we did not care for “‘ European cooking.” Euro- 
pean cooking !—the same nauseous sauce omnibus which 
ovetwhelms every fable d’héte in the tourist-ridden 
world. We liked, we said—we were longing for— 
Greek dishes. Very well. On the following night he 
Davie AIS naa 

No! Why should we reveal to the indifferent 
English herd—indifferent what it eats or drinks—the 
secrets of that delightful supper? For the few, the 
happy few, who shall worthily come after us and read 
this work, we print here the Corinthian way—one of 
the Corinthian ways—of preparing a langouste: and that 
both in Greek and in English. 


*Aoraxos a Ja Corinthe 


Bpdlopev tov aotaxov, katomw. Tov Kabapilovpev: Tov KomTOpmeV eis 
déras Kal Tov cepBepopev eis miatéAay. Kardrw xdépvomev piay odAtoav 
as é&ys* 

KOTTOMEY 2 Kpopydia TOAD Yira, drACyov paidavovy, I Covpl Aepovi0d, 
édtyes mikes YiroKopéves Kal poveTdpda pirretar 50 Spdyua Addi Kal 
te dpa 

5 Spapua 
xiveron érdvw eis Tov dotakov Kal cepBipere. Maki pé dra atta ba 
dvakaTooerat Kal TO bypov TO Srolov brdpxet évTOs TOD doTaKod, 


, N , X\ \ , 2°? 9 , , x 
V€pO* TA KTUTATE Be TO OvpzHa €7 OTOV mien KQaTOTLV TO 


Langouste a la Corinthe 


We boil the lobster, after cleaning it, and cut it in slices, which we 
arrange onaplate. Afterwards we make a sauce as follows : 

We cut 2 onions very fine; a little parsley, the juice of a lemon, 
a few pickles thinly cut, and mustard ; we throw in 50 dramia of oil 
and 1 of water and beat the whole with a whisk till it becomes 
thick, and then pour it over the lobster. 

With all the above we mix the liquid that was in the lobster. 


Delicious ! 
H. Why are the English indifferent to cooking ? 
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D. It is a part of their indifference to all the 
atts. 

H. A first-rate French cook will lose all his art in 
London in three months. 

D. It is, they say, the same with a dressmaker. 

H. How would you explain it P 

D. I don’t explain it. But I take care to live in 
Florence. 


The Isthmus of Corinth, the whole length of which it 
is necessary to traverse to reach Corinth from Louttaki, 
is a barren and dusty steppe some six miles in length 
and four in breadth at its narrowest, and much loftier 
than it appears. It possesses to-day nothing of great 
interest to those in search of antiquity: some remains 
of the famous walls, the excavations, by the French 
school, of the Isthmian sanctuaries, perhaps some re- 
mains of the Diolkos, the slip or tramway over which 
Augustus dragged his ships in pursuit of Antony and 
Cleopatra, after the battle of A&tium:? little more. 
The whole Isthmus is so naked in its desolation, that one 
does not carte to linger there. Was it always thus ? 
Strabo, who knew Corinth, would seem to say so, for he 
describes it as infertile, its surface uneven and rugged. 
The modern canal but emphasizes this featureless desola- 
tion. There is little water and not a single rivulet in 
the whole area. No travellers now disembark at 
Lechaeum and pass overland to the eastern port of 
Cenchreae on the way to Athens. Lechaeum has 
vanished from the map; Cenchreae consists of two 
houses, though Therma survives in modern Louttaki. 
But the canal, though only completed in 1893, was by 
no means a modern idea. Periander, tyrant of Corinth, 
author of “practice makes perfect” in the seventh 
centuty B.c., planned, according to Diogenes Laettius, 


1 Cf, also Thucydides, VIII. 7, where he describes a fleet of warships being 
conveyed across the Isthmus. 
2 Strabo, VIII. 23. 
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a canal through the Isthmus. Many others, including 
Julius Caesar, had the same idea; but it was Neto who 
began to catty it out, and only abandoned it on account 
of political troubles in the West. The modern engineers 
began where Nero left off. 

As for the famous Isthmian games, which are said to 
have been established here as a protest against the un- 
fairness of the Elean judges at Olympia—and were 
certainly boycotted by the Eleans and the Spartans—vety 
little remains to remind us of them. Still, vestiges of the 
theatre and stadium may be found near the remains of the 
wall to the south of the canal, but they seem to be Roman 
rather than Greek, at any rate as regards the theatre. 
Much the same, it seems, must be said of the Isthmian 
sanctuaty of Poseidon, some remains of which are still to 
be seen about the chapel of St. John, to the south-west at 
the east end of the canal. 

We spent some time poking about among these relics, 
after crossing the high bridge which carries railway and 
road over the canal, and then went on in the car, past 
a huge refuse heap, which many carrion crows were 
busy investigating, into New Corinth. 

This new town is cut into squares, as seems to be 
common with modern Greek towns. It is rather dismal 
within and decidedly ragged at the edges. And it has 
vety cutious limitations. The dust on the Isthmus 
among the debris of antiquity had made us thirsty, but 
we could not get a bottle of Greek mineral water, such 
as Andros, in New Corinth. A horde of amiable people 
accompanied and tried to help us. We went from shop 
to shop, from café to café, but could get nothing but 
Vichy. Why Vichy? Peaceful penetration? Though 
the drinking water of some towns in Greece is notably 
good, we wete not sure of that of Corinth, especially in 
the form of Vichy. So, thirsty still, we went on, 
through wheat fields, along a dusty unkempt toad, to 
Old Corinth. 


1 Diogenes Laertius, I. 7. 99. 
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_ Strabo exactly describes the situation of Corinth, now 

little more than an encampment for the archeologists, 
when he says that it stands up on the brows of hills. “The 
land, indeed, rises in a series of ledges or steppes from the 
sea, and on the last of these stands Old Corinth with a 
view of both seas and the whole Isthmus, under the 
mighty rock near 2,000 feet high of its great acropolis, 
Acrocorinth. 

Many throughout the ages have praised the beauty, the 
wealth, the luxury of Corinth on its two seas, “ bis- 
maris Corinthus,” the city of Aphrodite Of its beauty 
there can be no doubt, nor one supposes of its wealth 
and luxury, but it was, in the great days at any rate, never 
a first-rate political power; that is to say, it sacrificed 
political power to wealth, and in any crisis always 
appeared as anxious to maintain the ffatus quo and was at 
the head of the second-rate states. Its geographical 
position upon two seas and in full control of the 
passage between them as well as of the only pass from 
thecontinentinto the Peloponnesos surely offered Corinth 
a much greater place than she ever held, and perhaps, 
with another spirit, the headship of all Greece. To us 
who linger sadly among the refuse of that great Hellenic 
civilization, deploring its fate, it seems as though Corinth 
might have had the opportunity of reconciling the whole 
Greek world with itself. On the contrary, however, 
she continually found herself in opposition to the 
greatest State in that world, Athens; and was arrayed 
against her in the greatest of her crises—the expedition 


1 The Temple of Aphrodite at Corinth (like that on Mount Eryx in Sicily) 
was so tich that it had more than a thousand women consecrated to the service 
of the goddess, courtesans, whom both men and women had dedicated as 
offerings therein. The city was in consequence frequented and enriched by 
multitudes who resorted thither on account of these women. People were 
constantly ruined by them. Hence perhaps the proverb ob wavros dvbpds és 
Képwhov %8’ 6 hots, which Horace elegantly Latinizes: Non cuivis 
homini contingit adire Corinthum. We saw some curiously licentious statues of 
Venus in the Museum: no doubt of the Roman time. Cf. Strabo, VIII. 6. 
These courtesans of Venus going to the Temple in a body offered prayers for the 
safety of Greece in the Persian war, and Simonides wrote a pocm about it. 
Athenaeus, XIII, cap. 32. 
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against Syracuse, which was largely undertaken, one may 
think, to enable Athens to meet the competition of her 
commetce in the west. 

It is only when Athens, Sparta, and Macedonia ate 
done with, that Corinth appears as the greatest city in 
Greece, and her capture in 146 B.c. sets the seal 
upon the Roman conquest of Greece. Rome Elgined 
her: she was destroyed, and it is this desolation which 
Antipater of Sidon bewails in those exquisite verses, 
preserved in the Anthology, where the lovely city is 
bewailed by the Nereids : 


lod 76 wepiBAerrov KaAXos ceo, Awpt Kopwe. . 


O Corinth, Dorian Corinth, where is thy beauty now ? 

So fair it was: and where the crown that shone upon thy brow ? 
A coronet of towers and countless wealth was thine, 

With many a noble palace, and many a holy shrine. 

What of thy myriad warriors, thy dames of high estate ? 

O daughter of a thousand woes, thy place is desolate ! 

Nay, thou hast left no footprint, that future men may say 

“* Here Corinth stood | ”—the tide of war hath swept them all away. 
Yet we the deathless Nereids, the halcyons of the sea, 

In loneliness are faithful yet to wail thy woe for thee.! 


Corinth, however, recovered. Julius Cesar restored 
and rebuilt her and she at once appeared mote tich, 
more important, if not more lovely, than ever. All the 
travellers of the world speak of her and come to her at 


1 Anthol, YX. 151. ‘The translation is that of J. A. Pott in Greek Love Songs 
and Epigrams (London, 1911). As lovely as this is in Greek, Landot’s verses 
are in English : 


Queen of the double sea, beloved of him 
Who shakes the world’s foundations, thou hast seen 
Glory in all her beauty, all her forms ; 

Seen her walk back with Theseus when he left 
The bones of Sciron bleaching to the wind, 
Above the ocean’s roar and cormorant’s flight, 
So high that vastest billows from above 

Show but like herbage waving in the mead ; 
Seen generations throng thy Isthmian games 
And pass away ; the beautiful, the brave, 

And them who sang their praises... . 


OLD CORINTH. 
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last. Even Strabo adtually visited her: even St. Paul 
Stayed more than three days. He came from Athens and 
followed in Corinth his trade of tent-maker, frequented 
the synagogue, in fa& lived next door to it, and dwelt 
there for a year andahalf. It was there, too, he had his 
encounter, which Anatole France has made famous (for 
no one to-day reads the Ads of the Apostles), with 
Gallio, who, quite wisely, one thinks, cared for none of 
these things—when these things consisted of squabbles, 
often of bestial stupidity, among the Jews. St. Paul 
then departed for Syria, and has left us no single word 
of description of Corinth, or of what he saw thete of 
beauty and antiquity; the truth being that he saw 
nothing, being still blinded by that Light which struck 
him down on the toad to Damascus. All the same one 
cannot help regretting that he was blind to the beauties 
of nature and of art—which are surely as much the works 
of God and inspired by Him as was St. Paul’s mission. 
One would have liked a word or two from so voluminous 
and, on the whole, excellent a writer, descriptive of the 
Pagan temples and so forth which he was trying to over- 
throw. Instead of that, all we hear of his stay in Corinth 
is a row in a synagogue. 

The only thing left to Corinth to-day, of all that 
belonged to her glory and her fame, is the beauty which 
surrounds her, of mountain and sea and seashore. What 
else remains to her? A great plane-tree watered by a 
fountain, the lower Peirene, shading the whole tiny 
piazza, the stark ruins of a temple, a theatre, the remains 
of a paved street and some small buildings, probably 
shops, of the first century A.p., the debris of the agora, 
a unique well house, and a few foundations. All else 
that is perishable has perished; but, then, so much is 
imperishable, the landscape for instance—the landscape 
remains.? 

Of old the city was four and a half miles in citcum- 
ference—nine and a half miles including the Acrocorinth, 


1 Even that must have changed its face to a certain extent. 
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which, in fa&, was within the walls. The number of its 
slaves, according to Athenaeus, was 460,000: and it 
not only enjoyed all that wealth and fame and beauty 
could bestow, it had the best climate in Greece, a cool 
summer when the wind from the seas tempered the heat 
and the Acrocorinth lent its shade, the sea its coolness, 
and Peirene its refreshment. But the climate, from all 
accounts, has changed since those days ; and not for the 
better. There is a good deal of malaria. 

Ah, that famous fountain Peirene, the most famous city 
fountain in Greece, beloved, too, by the Romans, by 
Hadrian, who replenished it, and by his friend Herodes 
Atticus, who gave it a basin and decorated it with 
Statues of the Nine Muses : it still exists. How could it 
not exist since in some sort it founded Corinth? For 
Peirene was a Nymph, the daughter of Asopus, whose 
source was in the Stymphalian lake, and Poseidon fell in 
love with her and by him she had two sons Kenchrias 
and Leches, who founded the two Corinthian ports, one 
on the Saronic and one on the Corinthian gulf. But 
cruel Artemis came by and killed one of them: then, like 
Niobe, was Peirene all tears, transformed into a fountain ; 
and there was Corinth founded beside her. 

To-day you may see how all ages have tespected 
Peirene ; no less than five periods of building may still 
be distinguished there: two periods of Greek work, two 
periods of Roman, and one of Byzantine. The earliest 
dates from the sixth century B.c., when the well house 
was hewn out of the rock and supported by walls which 
formed six chambers. Another well house, to the west 
of the agora, beyond the foundations of the Propylaea, 
is also worth a visit, for the sake of its bronze lion heads, 
from which the water flowed. Its parapet of metopes 
and triglyphs is according to Baedeker “a struétute 
unique in Greek archite€ture.” 

From the forum and its excavations we strolled up to 
the temple, certainly the most splendid thing left in 
Corinth. It is, one is told, perhaps the earliest Doric 


temple in the world. It certainly looks it. What 
remains is a part of a stylobate and seven columns, one of 
which is without a capital and five of which still bear the 
atchitrave. These columns are monoliths of sandstone 
and were once covered with stucco like those of the 
temples in Sicily and painted. In Whelet’s day (1682) 
there were twelve columns standing, eleven apparently 
with their architraves, and one within, taller than the 
rest, which he thought supported the roof of the pronaos. 
Five of these columns were overthrown at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The temple which these seven 
columns represent is apparently of about the same age, 
the early sixth century, as those at Selinunte in Sicily. 
Recent excavations help us to decide to which deity 
the temple belonged: it was almost certainly 
Apollo’s. 

Another fountain, that of Glauke, has been discovered 
on the other side of the road leading from the agora 
to Sikyon. This also seems to be of the same age as 
the temple. 

From that splendid, if rather dismal temple, we passed 
to the theatre which lies away to the north-west, where 
it has been hewn out of one of those steppes, which bear 
up the plateau upon which the city stood. The American 
school is excavating it, but has by no means completed 
its work. The theatre was evidently a large one, as big 
maybe as that at Athens, but at present we have 
little more than the orchestra, which measured about 
20 metres in diameter in Greek, and 36 metres in 
Roman, times, and the proscenium, free of soil and 
tubbish. The excavators have, however, found here a 
series of reliefs representing the battle of the Greeks and 
Amazons, the Labours of Herakles, and the contests of 
the Gods and the Giants, and no doubt much else remains 
here to be brought to light. Some of those already 
found (1926) are exquisite, 


1 The identification of Peirene by the Americans plus the text of Pausanias 
seems to have decided this question, 
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Hete, too, has been unearthed a wall painted in very 
brilliant colours with figures, life size, of men and of 
beasts, no doubt part of the decoration of the Greco- 
Roman time. 

But it was too hot to linger, amid all the dust and 
glare of the excavations, on that treeless plateau. We 
wandered back to the piazza, and in the shade there ate 
out picnic luncheon and were entertained very delight- 
fully by the hospitable “‘ George,”’ who seemed to be the 
chief character in the place. He supplied us with 
excellent wine which we mixed with water from the 
Peirene Fount. 

Later “‘ George ” supplied us with ponies for the ascent 
of the Acrocorinth, and while these were being got 
ready we strolled up to the museum. 

Not very much of teal interest to the ordinary traveller 
is yet to be seen there, but the American excavations 
seem to hold out the hope that it may one day be of 
considerable importance. We feared, however, that 
Mummius had probably seen to it that that hope should 
be vain. For Mummius was the Elgin of his day; 
he tore down precious works of art and sold them. He 
was as unconscious as any Englishman of the real value 
of his prize: for he sold the rarer works of painting and 
sculpture to the king of Pergamus, and exacted secutities 
from the masters of vessels who conveyed the remainder 
to Italy to replace by equivalents any pittures or Statues loft 
or injured on the voyage. One can almost hear the English 
accent in that order. Yet it was this man Mummius, 
this barbarian vandal, who was moved to teats here in the 
Corinth he had taken, ravaged, and destroyed, when he 
heard a child recite those lamentable lines from Homer : 


‘ , ‘ ‘\ , a Ly ye 
Tpis pakapes Aavaot kat TeTpaxts, ot TOT OAOVTO 
J > > vA 
Tpotyn é€v evpein.. . 


D. A good story, but I don’t believe it ! 
H. Why not? 
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D. Do you suppose that Mummius knew more of 
Greek than Cicero—more of Greek than an English 
General knows of French, or, for that matter, an English 
Prime Minister ? 

H. I rather like Mummius. He was not a bad sott. 
He was very English, too. For instance, he knew nothing 
and cared less about art, but he had virtues and they were 
worth having. 

D. You meanasa soldier ? 

H. No, as a governor. He temained in Greece, it 
seems, for some time, and like his English successors in 
such affairs won the confidence and esteem of the pro- 
vincials by his integrity, justice, and equanimity. 

D. It sounds like an obituary notice in The Times. 

H. That’s what Polybius, himself a Greek, says. 

D. My dear boy, did ever you hear of a people 
governed by foreigners being favourably impressed by 
integrity, justice, and equanimity ? That is just what they 
complain of. 

H. Really? 

D. Don’t you suppose the Irish or the Egyptians 
objec above all to so much superiority, and would rather 
be very badly governed by themselves than very well 
governed by you P ° 

H. Well, we shall see how they like it: for that is 
exactly what is going to happen to them. 

D. Yes, and you will have to pay for it. 

H. All the same Mummius may have wept. 

D. Have you ever seen a General weep at the recital 
of poetry P 

H, Ihave seen an Ambassador. 

D. You surprise me. Let us have more wine— 

H. You have had quite enough. Have some mote 
Peirene. 

D. Tell me about your Ambassador. Did he do it 
prettily ? And where ? 

H. It was in Westminster Abbey, when the United 
States Government presented our Unknown Soldier 
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with a solid gold medal. ‘They sang the “ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” to the tune of “John Brown’s 


Body.” 

D. My God! 

H. It had to be nailed up on a pillar out of teach. 
And... well, he wept. 


D. Do you mean he wept because they sang the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” to the tune of “ John 
Brown’s Body ” in Westminster Abbey ; or because the 
medal was out of teach? In either case I don’t see 
what all this has to do with Mummius and Homer. 

H. Ohwell, those sort of people do weep. Mummius 
may have wept. I can tell you it’s very impressive to 
see one of them weep. I felt like uncovering, but I was 
uncovered. ... 

iD: Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 

Such notes as warbled to a string 
Drew Iron tears down Pluto’s cheek. 

H. Now you ate getting ribald. I will not have 

Milton, of all poets, put to vile uses. 


It was already cooler when we began our ride up to 
the Actocorinth. This gigantic rock, nearly 2,000 feet 
high and certainly the grandest Acropolis in Greece, 
dominates the whole country and the Isthmus and can 
be seen from distant Sunion, from Athens, as from 
Sikyon. : 

It proved to be a ride of about an hour. At first we 
crossed the plateau, and then climbed by the ancient way 
up the western face of the bare unshaded rock to the 
lower entrance of the Venetian and Turkish citadel, now 
a vast mass of ruins. There we dismounted, and passing 
through the long triple entry, once within the walls, 
which cannot be less than a mile and a half round about, 
were able to appreciate the enormous size of this fortress, 
which is now everywhere covered with an infinity of ruins 
of all ages, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Venetian, and 
Turkish. 
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We had left our visit till late, partly it is true on account 
of the heat, but still more in the hope that the mist— 
which all day had hung over mountain and sea—would 
clear atevening. In this we were, alas, disappointed, and 
the famous view from the summit altogether escaped us. 
That view was said by the ancients to be the finest in the 
world. It embraced the whole of the Saronic Gulf with 
its coasts to far-away Sunion, with Athens and the 
Acropolis, Salamis and Aegina in the middle distance ; 
the Corinthian Gulf with Parnassos and Helicon to the 
north ; the Arcadian heights Kyllene and Chelmos to the 
south; the Isthmus at one’s feet and the Geraneian 
tange beyond it. To the south rose up the mountains 
of the Argolis beyond the Oneian range, of which this 
tremendous rock, that from the north looks like an 
isolated turret, proved to be a bastion. 

We wandered about, climbing up and down among 
the ruins in that vast fortress city for some hours. We 
found nothing that we were able to recognize except 
the spring of Peirene where the Americans have been 
excavating. It was here Bellerophon caught Pegasus 
while he was drinking. But of the famous Temple 
of Aphrodite we found almost nothing, a few blocks 
mixed with the ruins of a Turkish oratory. Nearly the 
whole of Acrocorinth is overgrown with asphodel, that 
weaty, gtey-gteen plant which looks everlastingly un- 
happy and whose name is its sole recommendation. It 
is so utterly useless that even the goats do not telish it. 
Despite its pink and silver blossoms, it imparts a note 
of wistfulness to Greek scenery and is said to be spreading 
year by year and driving out the good pasture ; where 
it takes toot, there it stays. We were not long in 
realizing that, as an ingredient in the landscape, a little 
asphodel goes a long way. 

Weary at last, we sat down by the new excavations 
upon the summit. Around us was the empty air; far 
below gleamed the two seas, beyond them rose the 
Geraneian range ; faintly and ever more faintly stretched 
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out the lovely coasts till they were lost in the mist. To 
the west lay the Corinthia, those few fertile fields towards 
Sikyon, so rich, yet so few, the gardens of Corinth ; for 
little corn was grown there, but their riches passed into 
aptoverb. Here were not even the dusty fields of Attica, 
and certainly nothing like the plain of Argos, or the 
valley of the Eurotas; all save those gardens of the 
Corinthia was mountain and sea. 

Shut in thus what was Corinth to do? She turned to 
the sea, she became the maritime trading community for 
which geographically she was so admirably fitted, Sizropov 
kopudav "IoOurov as Euripides calls her, and since her 
business was the sea it was she who invented the 
trireme which she was the first to build and launch, 
as Thucydides says.1 “ Wealthy Corinth ” was wealthy 
because she was the gateway of all Hellas by sea 
and land. 

And this mysterious, this tremendous height, her 
fortress heart, who could hope to take it? She must 
have been as impregnable in the time of the Sisyphian 
dynasty as England or Venice used to be. 

The earliest stories of the sea all come to her at last. 
There on the Isthmus Jason dedicated the Argo to Posei- 
don. Hither to Acrocorinth he brings his stranger 
bride, the enchantress Medea. 

And when the Dorians came in, it was from here men 
set out to found two of the most fateful of those great 
colonies which were part of the glory of Greece— 
Sytacuse and Corcyra. 

Yet one seeks through Corinthian history in vain for 
great men. Bellerophon—a myth ; Periander, scarcely 
more than a shadow; there remains only Timoleon, 
whose greatness was far from his native city. 

Early the ally, and indeed the conquest, of Sparta, 
Corinth plays her part, almost throughout, as the close 
friend of Lakedaimon; and this is confirmed when 
Athens began to found her empire overseas after the 

1 Buripides, Troades, 1097, Thucydides, I, 13, 
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Persian wats, when Megara had become the creature of 
Athens, and even Cotcyta sought Athenian aid against 
her mother city. Indeed, one sees Corinth as the moving 
spirit of the Peloponnesian war, relentless in her hatred as 
Medea herself, refusing the peace of Nikias in 421 B.c. 
though Sparta accepted it. And after Aegospotami she 
urges the utter destruction of Athens. 

Corinth, indeed, in the Greek world plays much the 
same patt as England has played in Europe for 500 years. 
She was a sea-power, jealous of sea-power. She divided 
to rule without ever really succeeding in ruling: she 
divided perhaps to preserve her own independence. 
She tried to maintain the balance of power, and only 
succeeded, like England, in bringing on one war after 
another. No unity in the Greek world was possible 
while Corinth lived. It is England’s part throughout 
modern history. 

Thus we see Corinth, Athens once humbled, become 
jealous of Sparta; just as England, France in the dust, 
becomes slowly jealous of Germany. Well, everyone 
has the tight to save his life if he can. Corinth finally 
joins Athens, Boeotia, and the Argives against Sparta 
in the Corinthian war, and—is beaten. Is beaten and 
rejoins the Lakedaimonian alliance: takes part in the 
wat against Thebes and is at last allowed to make a 
sepatate peace. 

Then came Chaeroneia. Acrocorinth is garrisoned 
by the Macedonian and, when he is defeated at Cynos- 
cephalae, by Rome. But when the Achaeans ate mad 
enough to challenge Rome, Corinth is their capital, 
and there the Roman ambassadors, bearing the ultimatum 
of the Senate, ate maltreated. 

Enter Mummius, who deStroys systematically the 
whole lovely city, puts all the males to the sword and 
sells the women and children into slavery. Roma locuta 
est: causa finita est. 

For a century Corinth remains dispeopled, un- 
populated, Then in 46 B.C. Julius Caesar begins 
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to tebuild and colonize her. Corinth becomes pros- 
perous. ..'. 

Thus, in such imperfect flashes, her history passes 
before one’s eyes in that high and visionary place. A 
strange city—a modern people—a wholly commercial 
community : Corinth produces apparently no literature, 
no school of archite@ture or sculpture; but is said by 
Pliny to have invented painting, was certainly famous 
for her terra-cotta vases—does not Cicero write to Atticus 
to beg for specimens ?—and possibly produced the 
beautiful chest of Cypselus, certainly the Corinthian 
otder, and in spite of herself the Aes Corinthiacum, 
that mysterious metal which is said to have been produced 
by her own burning. 

A strange and lovely city, the most pleasure-loving 
in Greece. ... Nothing, indeed, at all resembling the 
famous Temple of Aphrodite, here on the Acrocorinth, 
with its thousands of courtesans, existed elsewhere in 
the Greek world: on Mount Eryx, yes; but not in 
the Greek world. It can only have been Phoenician 
in its origin, as presumably that on Mount Eryx was. 
Yet why drag in the Phoenician to pierce the dark- 
ness? There were great men before Agamemnon. 
But those licentious manners of hers were famous 
evetywhete. Lais was but a symbol: it was Corinth, 
not she, who continually ruined the merchants who 
came hither, Corinth the great courtesan of the 
ancient world. 

Yet that is not how she appeats to one lying there 
on the Acrocorinth in the sunset of a day of spring ; 
nor is it of Lais one thinks, but of Bellerophon and 
Medea: Bellerophon who here bridled Pegasus at the 
spring of Peirene—Peirene once loud with bees,—and 
who dtew upon himself the envy of the gods and 
ctashed, and went blind and lame: Medea, the 
dangerous Circassian, whom in the sunset one seems 
still to see rising up from the citadel in her flaming 
chatiot drawn by dragons, her sad, implacable eyes 
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withholding her secret. What after all is the explana- 
tion of that mysterious and tragic spirit ? 


H. Ishall never understand Euripides. I never do. 
What is the truth about Medea? 

D. She was an enchanttess. 

H. You have said it; but... 

D. “Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, ot loose the bands of Orion ? 

* Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth ? 

“‘ Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and 
say unto thee, Here we ate?” 

H. An excellent answer. But tell me why she acted 
so: upon what principle of reason. 

ee Reason r*. 5°: 

H. Why did she not kill Jason instead of her 
children ? 

D. It hurt him more to kill him so. 

H. Hate,-then ? 

D. If you like. She was quite entitled to hate 
him. 

H. Well... . My opinion of Jason is the lowest. 
Medea was, if you like, an enchantress, a superior being. 
She had done everything for this sea-sick humbug, 
saved him again and again, committed the most terrible 
crimes for his sake, killed her brother and strewn the 
sea with his limbs, killed Pelias by the hands of his 
own daughters, and I know not what else. Jason was 
pute nothing without her. Well, he betrayed her in 
the most brutal fashion, and even in Euripides’ play he 
is much mote afraid of his own danger than of anything 
Cie p ss 

D. You begin to outrage the beauty of the evening 
hete in this high place. Do you imagine, then, that 
the gods and theit children are bound by teason and 
unreason? They fulfil a law beyond our establishing. 
Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom and stretch her wings 
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towatd the south ? Euripides, if I remember right, gives 
you the whole answer in the last line of the play : 


towdvd ameBn TodEe Tpaypa. 
So fell this marvellous thing. 


Then we tose, and, in silence and very carefully in 
the twilight, made our way down to the great entries 
where the ponies were waiting with the boys to take 
us back to Corinth. 


XIV 
NEMEA AND THE TRETUS 


As that morning: was there ever such a spring 
morning in the world before ? 

We had started early from Loutraki; the sun was only 
just up as we coasted round the Corinthian Gulf and 
crossed the canal. The sea was palest turquoise, the 
faint mist of silver which lay over the world was turning 
to gold before it was consumed by the great sun. In 
the benedi@ion of that young light the whole world 
seemed in a dream, scarce roused from sleep. 

We left the Isthmus behind us, and leaving the 
Acro-Corinthus away on our right, entered another 
country, a land of dewy olive gardens and corn, well 
cultivated and full of small valleys where many cypresses 
gtew. Before us to the south towered up the wall of 
the Argolis; to the west, were presently revealed, 
down many a lovely vista, the high mountains of Arcadia 
topped with snow. 

A pair of hoopoes rose and flapped into a pine wood 
hard by, as we, silent in the silent morning, slid round 
a bend of the toad. They showed little alarm and 
would certainly have been more suspicious of a passing 
hawk ot crow than ofus. They flew slowly, undulatingly, 
not unlike a Starling in this, but the barring of the black 
wings, a glimpse of the pinky vinaceous breast, the 
large erectile crest, resembling the head-dress of an 
American Indian, revealed them for what they were, 
and presently we heard the cty from the pines hoop, 
hoop which gives the bird its name. We went on looking 
for other such delights. 

Surely Tenea, whose people founded Syracuse, 
must have stood somewhere hereabout—Tenea, where 
Oedipos passed his childhood, whose founders were 
Trojans from Tenedos, and whose city was the luckiest 
in Greece: 

cidapwv & Kopw6os, eyo & einv Tevedrns. 
203 
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And Cleonae—whete was “ well-built Cleonae” ? In 
antiquity the road to Argos went by Cleonae, but it 
was not this road. It was visible, and Pausanias de- 
sctibes it so, from the Acro-Corinthus, and within its 
territory the Nemean games were celebrated. It had, 
too, a gteat fear of hail. Seneca! describes how on 
the approach of a hailstorm the peasants ran out and 
sacrificed lambs and fowls: the sight of blood drove 
off the hail demon, and those who could not or would 
not spate a fowl pricked their fingers. 

We missed Cleonae and cared not: the morning 
was too fair for anything but itself. Besides, we were 
now apptoaching Nemea; we passed its station on the 
railway and then turned right, and in eight or nine 
kilometres began to descend into a wide and smiling 
valley planted with corn. 

But whete was the forest of Nemea? for Nemea 
was, in our eyes at least, sacred to Herakles, and it was 
in the forest of Nemea he cut his club.2 Not a sign of 
forest to-day: the whole valley is open to the sun, 
“ deep lying beneath the shady hills of Phlius,” exquisite 
in its smiling beauty, full of light and refreshment. 
Perhaps, as Pausanias says, Herakles’ club was of olive. 

On the hill-side to the right as we descended was 
a well among white poplars. Was this the ancient 
Adrasteia? The women still gather there. Nemea, 
however, was not a town; the town, if town it was 
and not the merest village, was called Bembina. Nemea 
was a sacted grove where the games wete celebrated. 
Like Olympia it was a sanctuary, here consisting of 
temple, theatre, stadium, and certain monuments. Re- 
mains of these are happily still to be seen. The chief 
building was the Temple of Zeus Nemeius, of which there 


1 Seneca, Ouacst. Natur., IV. 6. 

2 But Theocritus makes him say that his club was of wild olive unpeeled, cut 
from some vale under holy Helicon (Theocr., XXV. 207 ef seq.). It is Apollo- 
dorus who says he cut his club at Nemea (Apoll., Lébr., I. 4.11). It was not 
the skin of the Nemean lion he wore, but that of the lion of Cithaeron which 
he had previously slain. 
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Doric columns ate standing, two of the pronaos and 
one of the peristyle. . Their slenderness is in curious 
contrast with those of the Temple at Corinth, and this 
may have been one reason why only three have withstood 
the earthquake and the rage of man. Presumably the 
earthquake is here chiefly to blame, for, as at Selinunte, 
many of the columns are lying as they fell, their drums 
one beyond another like a tumbled pack of cards. The 
walls of the cella, too, remain in their lower courses, 
and a good part of the stylobate. Under the eastern 
hill may still be seen the rounded end of the stadium, 
and we thought we saw signs of the theatre in the 
Sat depression cut into the hill-side on the left of the 
road. 

The games celebrated here every second year, and 
in which the prize was a crown of wild parsley, were, 
in fact, funereal games, and it may have been a memory 
of this that made Dodwell call the whole valley gloomy 
and dreary, a death-like solitude. That certainly was 
not our impression: on the contrary, the valley, which 
is about three miles long, and deepish, being only about 
three-quarters of a mile wide, seemed to us full of light 
and riches and happiness, beyond anything we had seen 
in Boeotia or for that matter in Attica, Nor is the 
pretty story of the foundation of the games sad enough 
to colour the landscape. 

It seems that Lycurgus of Nemea had an infant son 
Opheltes. He was warned by an oracle that the child 
must not be set on the ground till he could walk : though 
how this might be, heaven knows. However, at this 
time Adrastus and the Champions came by with their 
host against Thebes, and as they came through the 
valley they met the child and his nurse and they were 
thirsty. So she led them to the fountain, and carefully 
setting the child on a bed of wild parsley she gave them 
to drink. But the dragon of the fountain came forth 
and killed the child. Then Adrtastus and the Champions 
killed the dragon and learned that his death was an omen 
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of their doom. And in memory of the child they 
instituted the Nemean Games, and the prize was a crown 
of wild parsley. 

But what of Herakles? And where was the Cave 
of the Nemean Lion, the slaying of which was the first 
of his Labours ? Why, there it was, high up on the hill- 
side eaStwatd. We had passed it on the way down to 
the temple. 

A Stiffish scramble through lentiscus and scrub, cistus 
and all manner of herbs, brought us up to it: a shallow 
gteat cave in which a lion might couch or lie, but by no 
means hide himself. And where were the two entrances, 
one of which Herakles built up? . . . Gone where the 
good fairy tales go, one supposes. Dodwell by the way 
found not a lion but a hermit living here. 

Hither he came, the great hero, up from Tiryns, but 
new in the service of Eurystheus, to slay the invulnerable 
beast begotten by Typhon. He came to Cleonae and 
lodged there in the house of a labourer, Molorchus. 
Thence he set out and tracked the lion and had a shot at 
him, but perceiving he was invulnerable, swung up his 
club and made after him. And when the lion took refuge 
in a cave with two mouths Herakles built up one of them 
and coming in by the other got his arm round the neck 
of the great beast and choked it dead. Then, heaving it 
up on his shoulders, he carried it first to Cleonae and then 
set out and bore it to Mycenae and flung it down before 
the gate. 

mpatov pev Ards dAcos 
Hpypwoe dEovTOos, 

mupa@d 8 aupexadrupOn 
éavOov Kpar érwwricas 


ded xdopate Onpds... 


_1 oé\vor, patsley or celery, it is not known which: it was the symbol of the 
city of Selinus in Sicily. The wild parsley still grows plentifully at Selinus. 
See E. Hutton, Cities of Sicily (London, 1926), 141. These games were re- 
organized as a Panhellenic festival in 573 B.c. Most of the competitors came from 
Athens, Aegina, and the Peloponnesos ; few from Sicily, Yet Pindar’s First 
Nemean is in honour of Chromius of Gela and Syracuse, 

2 Euripides, Madness of Herakles, 359 et seq. 
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We left the deep vale of Nemea—afvmedos Pindar 
calls it—and sought the main toad again. No sooner 
had we turned than we saw Apesas, the great flat-topped 
mountain like an altar, a true table-mountain which we 
had seen from Acrocorinth and were to see again from 
Argos and all the Argive Plain. There, Perseus sacrificed 
to Zeus, and, there on that Greek Ararat, Deucalion, 
long ago, found refuge from the flood. Certainly it 
is a remarkable and striking landmark. 

Soon after we had reached the high roadagain, we were 
wending down a lovely dell, where tall poplars shimmered 
and sparkled among mournful cypresses and green 
mulberries about a spring. There was a chdmi there and 
we drank the famous fire-coloured Nemean wine: 
rexzinato of course and hardly to be differentiated from 
any other wine of Greece. We poured a libation—it 
was an excuse not to drink it—and passed on. 

That shady and charming dell, with its whispering 
poplars, is the entry into the famous pass of the Tretus, 
the highway between Corinth and Argos and all the 
south. It stands here to the south of the Isthmus as the 
Scitonian pass does to the north, and it might be thought 
that with three such keys in her hands Corinth could 
have locked herself up safely enough, and in fact have 
controlled all Greece. No one, no army certainly, 
should have been able to pass here without her leave : 
she should also have been able to close the Isthmus and 
beyond it the pass at the Scironian Rocks. But so far as 
we could remember she never did. All the armies, all 
the adventures, all the heroes go crashing by, to and fro, 
for Thebes, for Argos, for Athens, for Mantineia, for 
Sparta, as they will, with scarcely so much as by your 
leave. It is hard to understand, unless Corinth was con- 
tinuously for sale. The more you consider her, when 
you have seen her, the greater seems to have been her 
opportunity for mastery. By sea and land she ought to 
have held Greece, as England held the Mediterranean 
before the submarine, and may hold it yet in spite of it. 
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Why did she miss it and so completely ? Perhaps the 
answer is the sea. You could not control a country so 
profoundly penetrated by the sea unless there too you 
held the command. This Corinth never did. The 
command of the sea, if it belonged to anyone, belonged 
to Athens. Hence the impotence and the rage of 
Corinth. The disaster before Syracuse must have been 
meat and drink to Corinth for many a long day: till the 
glory of Sparta irked her... . 

That pass of the Tretus is not at all a formidable thing : 
it is narrow and long—narrow enough. As you come 
to it there rises against the south, like a high wall of rock, 
the mountain which is the watershed between the 
Corinthian and the Argolic Gulfs, the mountain of 
Tretus. The pass turns eastward under it and enters the 
famous gorge, which is never very deep, but in places 
not more than 18 feet in breadth; it is nearly four 
miles long, and is everywhere completely shut in by 
high mountains. A shallow stream trickles through it 
whose deep and ancient watercourse is full of oleanders 
and myrtles, dwarf planes, and two kinds of arbutus ; and 
all about, the lower hill-sides are covered with prickly oak, 
lentiscus, and sweet-smelling herbs. It is what its name 
implies, a hole drilled through the mountains, which it 
“* perforates,” but the ancients explain the name by the 
numbers of caves and grottoes on the hill-sides hereabout. 
The older travellers, such as Clark,? tell of having seen the 
matks of Greek chariot wheels here. We saw none and 
indeed Clark himself doubts what he saw, suggesting 
that the marks may have been due to the way in which 
the modern Greek carries his heavy wood by trailing a 
pole on either side his pack-horse, to save the weight. 
The Tretus, by the way, was a favourite haunt of the 
Nemean Lion: itself a kindly thought on the part of 
Hera, who had brought it up—according to Hesiod— 
and sent it to haunt these hills, a plague to men. 

During the War of Liberation the Greeks infli@ed a 

1 W. G, Clark, Pe/oponnesus (London, 1858), p. 65. 
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tremendous defeat on the Turks in this pass. Clark 
says that for years after “‘ the bones of unburied thousands 
showed where the fight, or rather massacre, had been.” 

Through this pass we went till it opened out upon 
a landscape that gave us a sudden sense of freedom and 
exhilaration. There, before us, was the plain stretching 
away towards a blue gulf, the Gulf of Argolis, where 
Nauplia lay under its towering citadel ; on our right rose 
the acropolis of Argos, mountainous in size, and darkly 
menacing against the distant hills. 

For long we stood and gazed on that spacious and 
thirsty plain, lying sun-baked between the mountains ; 
a scene we had so often pictured with the mind’s eye. 
Somewhere there towards the sea lay Tiryns, oldest 
of all; somewhere there under the eastern hills the 
Argive Heraeum; somewhere, too, Mycenae... 

Then we went on into thirsty Argos—once pastureland 
of horses, now famous for tobacco—to seek broad-wayed 
Mycenae rich in gold. 


14 
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Vee lies, as Homer says, in a fold of the 
mountains: in the innermost part of horse- 
pastuting Argos—pvy@ "Apyeos tmmoBdrow. It is 
built on a triangular plateau rising from two deep 
ravines under two pointed mountains, Hagios Elias 
(2,600 feet) and Zara (2,100 feet), in the north-east cornet 
of the plain of Argos, which itself has the shape of a 
triangle, its base along the gulf, its apex at the Tretus. 
If the name Mycenae is derived from the Greek pvyos, 
innermost place, as Homer seems to suggest, the city is 
well named, for it lies at the head of this narrowing glen 
in a fold of the hills and half hidden from the great plain, 
a vety Strong place and able to command, one thinks, all 
the exits from Argolis into Corinthia. Perhaps that 
was why it was founded here by those Achaian new- 
comets, a Strong, intelligent, and assimilating race who 
entered into that great “ Minoan ” civilization which the 
thessalocracy of Crete had spread through the islands 
and shores of the eastern Mediterranean. 

The Greeks derived its name from Mycene, daughter of 
Inachus, Inachus first king of Argos, who has given his 
name to the fiver, or torrent rather, which traverses all 
this plain, but except after rain is only a dry bed, at least 
to the casual eye, though it is said that the soil being 
sandy and very porous the water is below the surface, 
and that “ thirsty Argos ” is only thirsty in appearance.? 


ae Homer mentions a Mycene—“ Mycene of the fair crown ”—in Odyssey, 
0205 

2 Tlo\vdiyiov, very thirsty, Homer calls Argos. As we found later all the 
Streams that flow from the mountains are drunk up by the thirsty soil as soon 
as they quit the rock for the arable land. They simply disappear. Is it not 
as an allegory of this fa& that the fifty daughters of Danaus of Argos are 
condemned to pour water into a tub full of holes? . In any case very thirsty 
Argos is explained by the fact that, as we saw, it simply swallows up all the 
mountain streams, 
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It is certainly not thirsty in its lower parts, where, about 
the shores of the gulf, it is all marsh. 

We found our way from the wretched village of 
Chatvati, just off the main toad, into the wild glen in 
which Mycenae stands over the stony fields of corn. We 
drove on through the now pitiless sun, till the road ended 
before the Lion Gate. There we descended; the car 
went back to the inn and alone we made our way up the 
tremendous passage to the Port. In the shadow of the 
Gate of the Lions we found refuge from the sun. Lying 
there in the shade upon the enormous hewn stones that 
have been dislodged from the walls of this approach, 
which is more than 30 feet broad and 50 feet long, we 
rested awhile before entering under the lintel, which bears 
the famous relief of the Lionesses, into the acropolis. 

When we lifted up our eyes, there was Kyllene with its 
snows towering into the sky before us. This, then, was 
what Clytaemnestra saw day after day after day, as she 
came down to the gate when, heartbroken after Aulis, 
she returned to Mycenae: the snows of Kyllene, in- 
tangible, immaculate, established there in the sky, an 
outpost of heaven.... 

Presently we turned to cross the threshold under that 
portentous lintel which measures some 16 feet long, by 8 
feet broad, by 3 feet thick, and bears the famous triangular 
telief in grey limestone 10 feet high and 12 along the 
base. It represents the now headless Lionesses carved 
in an heraldic fashion face to face, their fore-paws on 
two bases on either side a pillar crowned with a capital 
and bearing what seems to be the representation of the 
beams of a roof in section between two abaci. It is 
thought that the heads of those heraldic beasts were in 
bronze and have in consequence been stolen away. 

Entering, we found ourselves in a square passage of 
huge hewn stones where in the thickness of the wall is a 
chamber, close to the gate, perhaps for the guard. 
Passing on we came to the circular agora on the right, 
sutrounded and barred off by tows of upright slabs of 
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étone. Here it was that Schliemann in 1876 found the 
Royal tombs, now numbering six, containing nineteen 
bodies and a treasure that astonished the world, revealed 
a past of which, till then, we had no conception, and gave 
a new impulse to archeology. 

In the terrible sun we climbed up to the summit of 
the acropolis to find the foundations of a temple, and, 
partly superimposed upon these, the foundations of the 
palace, which once stood there above these impregnable 
walls, built, one might well believe, by Cyclopean and 
not human hands. 

We lingered there; poking about and exploring, 
descending into the long secret passage with its flight of 
Steps that leads to the well of the fortress. We noted 
evety fragment of wall, every vestige of building—not 
without emotion. Just to be in this place seemed 
wonderful, because of the story which had given it a 
reality to us all the days of our life... . 

We looked down upon the arid valleys and up the wild 
glen between the bare and rocky sides of the twin sum- 
mits that guard Mycenae. We saw the landscape of the 
Watchman, we saw the lines of the hills that Clytaem- 
nestra knew by heart, we saw the sea. We looked across 
the plain to Argos—Argos which destroyed Mycenae— 
under the Larisa, that lofty acropolis ; but the hills hid 
the group of trees, noticeable in so bare a land as this, 
though so far off, where Tiryns lay like a vast tortoise on 
the plain, and we tried in vain to make out the crowded 
houses of Nauplia under its citadel-fortress of Palamidi.... 

Those three, Tiryns, Argos, Mycenae: who founded 
them, and when? Are they the fortresses of one people 
ot the strongholds of three enemy clans? If Tiryns is 
the oldest, how much older is it than Argos, and that 
how much older than Mycenae, and what revolutions 
were they that established one after another ?} 


_1 According to the universal testimony of antiquity, Argos was the oldest 
city of Greece. Homer represents Mycenae as the first city in Peloponnesos, 
and Argos governed by Diomedes as a subordinate place : so with Tiryns. 
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Werte they from Phrygia or from Lycia, the kings who 
piled these rocks one upon another by the hands of the 
Cyclopes? Were they Pelasgian, Phoenician, Achaian ? 
Is their civilisation Minoan ; or have we here in Mycenae, 
at any tate, the centre of a later energy, inheriting from 
the earlier, but essentially itself ? 

Who can answer questions such as these? Not we. 
In the legends of the earlier times we find Herakles, here 
the son of Tiryns,! forced to labour in the service of 
Eurysthenes of Mycenae. Later Mycenae appears as the 
citadel and the home of Agamemnon. Did he then pile 
up these walls ? 

Certainly by Agamemnon’s time all these cities seem to 
have been subject to him: he was lord of all, king of 
kings as well as king of men. Who was he? ‘The 
descendant of Achaian conquerors, an inheritor of what 
we have been taught to call the Minoan civilization, or 
only a tale that is told ? 

There on the Acropolis of Mycenae it seemed im- 
possible to deny, or even doubt, the actual truth of the 
great story. Why else were we there ? 

And so, still thinking of it all, we went on slowly in 
the glare and heat to the fountain of the Petseia, some 
quarter of a mile away, beyond the postern gate that 
looks eastwards from the northern side of the citadel. 

No. Let the scientists, the archeologists, dispute 
among themselves: nothing that they say is sure and 
very little of it worth considering. Mycenae remains, 
and will remain for us, the city of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra, of that Agamemnon who led the Greek 
host up against Troy for Argive Helen’s sake, and 
returning, fell as an ox falls, beneath the dagger 
stroke of Clytaemnestra, there in the palace on the 
acropolis. 

This is truth, this is reality: all else is argument and 
scientific make-believe. 


1 Herakles is called Tirynthios]by both Hesiod, Shield of Herakles, 181, and 
Pindar (O/ymp., X. 37; Ifthm., V1. 39). 
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And, indeed, so far as one can make out, everything 
which has been discovered here goes to suppott it, to 
confirm Homet’s story even in its details, to bear out the 
truth of the poem and of the legend upon which the 
Tragedians worked. 

How these scientific archeologists and their like hate 
a legend, hate tradition, hate anything sane, and of the 
foundations of Europe! You have only to look at their 
faces to see the kind of people they are. 

Schliemann . .. ah, Schliemann was not one of 
them : they are not fit to touch his bootlace. Schliemann 
was an inspired German grocer, thank God, blessed 
with faith and an imagination. 

Schliemann said: “I will go to Mycenae and I will 
find the tombs of the Atreidae.” 

They laughed him to scorn. 

But he went to Mycenae and he found the tombs, and 
as he believed, the bodies of Agamemnon, as Homer said, 
“‘ with shoulders of ivory,” of Eurymedon, of Cassandra, 
the Trojan princess, beloved of Apollo. . 

He found them: their bodies scattered with discs 
of gold like petals of flowers, wearing masks of gold, 
with crowns and diadems of gold, and breastplates and 
shoulder-plates of gold, with ornaments and pendants 
and armlets and rings of gold, more venerable than 
demi-gods, with golden cups having doves upon the 
handles ; and all about them swords, spears, and daggers 
matvellously inlaid with gold: exa&ly as Homer, the 
Tragedians, and the legend suggest. 

Of course all this may have nothing to do with 
Agamemnon; but if so, it is strange that everything 
should so well accord with what we have heard of his 
story. 

We thought on this as we made out way along the 
road down from the acropolis towards Charvati. The 
hills on either side are covered with the ruins of the lower 
city, with the remains of its walls, and among these ruins 
are several “‘ Treasuries,” the most famous of which, 
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the so-called Treasuries of Clytaemnestra and of Atreus, 
we especially wished to see. 

The first of these lies close to the acropolis. We 
reached it from the road, through a field of corn, which 
was already, in the first week in May, in full ear and 
golden. Sweet-smelling wild herbs, bushes of them, 
were growing on the great threshold. We passed down 
a long dromos, or entrance, 124 feet long by 20 feet broad, 
built of great hewn blocks of stone, which led to the 
doorway. This was 18 feet high, nearly 18 feet deep, and 
12 feet wide. It was originally flanked by two alabaster 
columns. The huge lintel is of grey-blue stone and 
Over it is a triangular space, once no doubt filled with a 
sculptured relief, like that over the Gate of the Lions. 
Within is a vast circular vaulted chamber ; once perhaps 
covered with bronze plates. This “‘ Treasury’ was of 
coutse a tomb, similar to that at Orchomenos. It has 
got itself the name of the Tomb of Clytaemnestra. 

We lingered in the coolness there, wondering more and 
more at the amazing civilization which piled up and 
contrived these vast houses of the dead. Then we 
passed on, still along the road to Charvati, for some 
7oo yatds, till we found the other famous “ Treasury ” 
of Atreus. 

This is far better preserved than the one called after 
Clytaemnestta. It is larger too, though the long ap- 
proach is not so formidable (115 feet long by 20 feet wide) 
not so well preserved. Nor ate the dimensions of the 
doorway so great (18 feet high by 9 feet wide). The 
passage, however, leading into the great circular chamber 
is 18 feet long and is covered by two enormous stones, 
one of which measures 29 feet in length, 17 feet in 
breadth, and 3 feet 9 inches in thickness. A single 
slab! Outside, the doorway was flanked by two columns 
of alabaster ornamented in zigzag relief. These were 
stolen by Elgin and are now in the British Museum. 
Hete too is a triangular space over the doorway, once no 
doubt filled with a relief, 
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We entered with reverence that dusky circular cham- 
ber. It was loud with the humming of bees, and its 
interior shape, indeed, suggests that of a domed bee- 
hive. Admirably preserved within, the exterior is 
entitely covered with earth and stones, and was no 
doubt built into the hill-side. This chamber, like the 
other “ Treasury,” is lined with carefully hewn blocks 
of stone in horizontal courses. These blocks are 
shaped with the greatest precision and were probably 
once coveted with bronze plates. The whole is 50 feet 
high and 50 feet in diameter. 

On the tight-hand side of this great chamber a door- 
way 9% feet high opens into a smaller vault, square in 
shape, some 27 feet either way and 19 feet high. This 
is hewn out of the tock. Here, too, the doorway is 
covered by a lintel with a triangular space above it. No 
doubt these triangular spaces, filled with reliefs, were 
contrived to lessen the weight upon the lintel. This 
side-chamber is very rare. It has only been found in this 
tomb here in Mycenae and in the similar building at 
Orchomenos. Was this the a@ual burial chamber ? 
If so, why ate the other “‘ Treasuries ” here at Mycenae 
without it P 

Right of these so-called “ Treasuries ” have been found 
at Mycenae and we should have liked to see them all ; 
but time was flying and it was still a long way to Nauplia, 
where we were to sleep that night. So without seeking 
further we returned to the acropolis, and for the first 
time watched the sun set over the plain of Argos, as 
Clytaemnestra must have done many and many a time. 
It was then one of us remembered the lovely verses from 


the Anthology: 


If lowly in the dust Mycenae lies, 

A barren rock deserted and forlorn, 
Yet think on Ilion where by her the prize 

Of valour from proud Asia’s host was borne. 
Though fallen her towers, extin& her race divine, 
Her glory still lives fresh in Homet’s line. 
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Then we heard the beat of the motor and knew that 
we must go. 

All the way down the whole length of thirsty Argos, 
at first through a complete emptiness between hills, 
then past Argos and Tiryns, mere shapes in the twilight, 
we wefe pursued by the great shades of Mycenae, they 
filled our minds and hearts. And all the way from 
Argos the little owls sat on the telegraph wires close to 
the poles—hooting : a strange sight, which brought into 
our minds the verse of Aristophanes : 


TAaikes tuds ovror emueiovor Aavpwwrtixat. 


The Laurian owl shall never fail. 


What a quaint and charming face has this little bird! 
Yet the ancients like ourselves thought the owl unlucky, 
though perhaps not the smaller kinds, else they would 
hardly have chosen it for the emblem of Athens. 

It was quite dark when at length we reached the inn at 
Nauplia. 

Next morning, very early because of the heat, we set 
out for Tiryns, the Heraeum, and Argos, without so much 
as a glance at Nauplia, beyond what our windows gave 
us: the exquisite view over the land-locked gulf, with 
its tiny island, to the Artemision range. 

Tiryns lies, a lozenge-shaped hill, just beyond the 
matsh, some three miles to the north of Nauplia. 
So entirely ruined, and more than ruined, is it, that it 
would be easy to pass it by without knowing that any 
city ot fortress even stood here. It lies behind a small 
bosco ot gatden of trees, in the midst of the stony fields, 
an enormous dead thing, but you do not realize its 
enormity till you are actually upon its back. An in- 
ctedible but perhaps on the whole a disappointing place : 
not for the archeologist, of course; but for the ordinary 
traveller it has none of the attraftions of Mycenae. 
Everything except its walls is flat with the brute rock. 
The archeologists have planned it out and published 
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their numbered maps, but how can the imagination 
make anything of these worth having, when scarce one 
Stone is left upon another? Except the walls and gate- 
ways: but these are more huge and more brutish in the 
bulk and weight of their stones, the simplicity with 
which they have been piled one upon another, than any- 
thing to be seen elsewhere. Those massive unhewn 
ot scatce-hewn blocks 10 feet long and 3 feet 
wide, how were they ever moved into place, fitted into 
regular layers, and heaved one upon another to form a 
wall—they say 65 feet high and 26 feet thick. Those 
lean-to, pointed-roofed galleries, that on the south-east 
especially—were they men who contrived them, or as 
tradition asserted Cyclopes, one-eyed giants scarcely 
human? Such a place must always have been impreg- 
nable, one may think: time alone can have destroyed it. 
Consider, then, that main entry on the east, with its vast 
passage-way up an inclined plane, between walls some- 
times 25 feet thick, and so contrived, here as at Mycenae, 
that any who approached presented the right side un- 
shielded to the defenders. Those gateposts of stone 
44 feet broad and 10 feet high, what doors swung on 
them, if indeed there were doors in sucha place? Well 
did Homer speak of Tipuvs tevyideroa, Tityns famed 
for its walls, and one agrees with Pausanias when he says 
that these walls are not less worthy of admiration than 
the pyramids of Egypt. They, indeed, alone announce an 
age beyond that of Mycenae, and if Tiryns fell when 
Mycenae fell, one can only admire at those men of Argos 
who took it and burnt it and left it as we see it to-day 
without a single inhabitant. Time alone has dwelt 
there since that day, and her ceaseless footsteps have 
obliterated whatever Argos left. 7 

On leaving Tiryns, still in the early morning, we 
proceeded towards the Heraeum, passing under Mideia, 
another city of the Mycenaean hegemony. To-day it 
boasts a bechive tomb, which Swedish archeologists 
have cleared quite recently and been richly rewarded 
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by the discovery of four grave pits, two of which were 
untouched. In these, at a depth of nearly 6 feet below 
the floor, they found two skeletons literally covered 
with gold, silver, and other riches. On the breast 
of one lay a magnificent gold cup, 18 centimetres in 
diameter, marvellously chased with what would appear 
to be marine life; nautiluses are sailing on the surface 
of the sea, within the lip of the cup, dolphins sport 
there, and below four large otopuses are seen, their 
tentacles outspread above a floor of coral-like rocks. 
Another splendid cup lay on the breast of the other 
skeleton, This is covered with bulls’ heads inlaid in 
gold, silver, and bronze. Nothing so important and 
beautiful has been found except the discoveries at 
Vapheio in Lakonia. 

The beehive tomb is cut out of a low hill and is 
approached by a passage 15 metres long and 3 metres 
wide with walls in the Cyclapean style. The door- 
way is 4 metres deep. The circular chamber, of which 
the roof had fallen in, is 8 metres in diameter. The 
whole is like some of the lesser “‘ Treasuries ”’ at Mycenae. 

We went on to the Heraeum, which, in spite of the 
admirable description of Pausanias, eluded the traveller 
for so many years, till in 1831 it was discovered by chance 
on a shooting expedition by General Gordon of Cairness. 

This sanctuary of Argive Hera was the most important 
in Argolis. It was not Panhellenic, but belonged to 
Argos and Mycenae. Strangers were not allowed to 
sacrifice here. It lies some three-quarters of a mile to 
the east of the road and about three miles from Charvati, 
a little more, therefore, from Mycenae itself. 

The sanctuary stands on the three terraces, one above 
the other, of an isolated, triangular height, precipitous 
north and south, under the mountain of Euboea (1,770 
feet). Little more than parts of the walls and the 
foundations of two temples and vatious colonnades 
remain. Yet the place is worth a visit. For on the bare 
uppermost terrace, from which one may look all over 
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Argolis, it is said that Agamemnon was chosen leader of 
the expedition against Troy. The ancient temple stood 
here, and it was hither that Cleobis and Biton drew their 
mother Cydippe, priestess of Hera, and won immortal 
fame as told in the beautiful story in Herodotus. They 
wete Argives, Herodotus says, and besides sufficient 
wealth had strength of body too. 

Now once in four years there used to be a magnificent 
procession from Argos to this temple, in which almost 
the whole population of the city took part. The 
ptiestess rode in a chariot drawn by two white oxen. It 
was during this festival, when Cydippe must by all means 
be drawn to the temple, that this befell. For “ the oxen 
did not come in time from the fields ; so the young men 
being thus thwarted by lack of time, put themselves to the 
yoke and drew the wain with their mother sitting thereon: 
for five and forty furlongs they drew it till they came to 
the temple. Having done this they showed themselves 
to the assembly. ... Then the men of Argos came 
round and gave the youths joy of their strength, and so 
likewise did the women to their mother, for the excellence 
of her sons. She then, in her joy at what was done and 
said, came before the image of the goddess and prayed 
that her sons Cleobis and Biton who had done so great 
honour to the goddess should be given the best boon 
that a man may receive. After the prayer the young 
men sacrificed and ate of the feast ; then they lay down to 
sleep in the temple itself and neverrose up mote, but here 
ended their lives. Then the Argives made and set up at 
Delphi images of them because of their excellence.” } 
A lovely tale ! 

This must have happened there on the uppermost 
tertace where the older temple stood, above the rude 
Cyclopean wall and substru€ture. That temple was 
burnt down in 423 B.c., and in this wise. It was summer, 
and Chrysis the priestess who had held her office for 
more than fifty years, having placed a lighted torch near 

1 Herodotus, I. 31. 
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the garlands and then gone to sleep, the whole place took 
fire and was ablaze before she was aware. And she 
fled to Phlius in fear of the Argives.1 

A new temple was built on the second terrace and sur- 
rounded with colonnades and other buildings, while 
on the lowest terrace to the west there were other colon- 
nades, among them a sort of propylaea. The founda- 
tions of all these buildings have been laid bare from time 
to time, and the latest excavators, the Americans, have 
brought to light a number of precious works of art in 
sculpture, which are now in the National Museum at 
Athens. 

The finest of these is undoubtedly the lovely Head in 
Parian marble, perhaps of Hera, and, it may be, from the 
hand of Polycleitus, which is among the more exquisite 
treasures of that great collection. A torso, too, almost 
in the round but not quite, of a warrior fighting, is most 
perfedly and sensitively modelled. These two fragments 
alone are enough to prove to us that sculpture is a lost 
att. Nothing made since the Renaissance can be 
compared with them for beauty and life and crafts- 
manship. 

I say nothing of the waters of Eleutherion and 
Asterion mentioned by Pausanias, for the simple reason 
that not a drop of water was anywhere to be seen: every- 
thing was bone dry when we were there. 

It was now very hot, and the sun was pitiless among 
these shadeless hills. We therefore made the best of our 
way back to the car, where we found the chauffeur asleep 
on the toad in its shadow. Waking him reluctantly, 
we drove back to Tiryns instead of walking to Mycenae, 
for the sun made us afraid. So at Tiryns we turned 
into the main road and went westward again to Argos. 
There at Argos in the miserable inn we ate what we 
had brought with us and afterwards slept till late in the 
afternoon. 

Argos, famous Argos, is to-day a wretched place, half 

1 Thucydides, IV. 133. 
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village half town, without, in the town, a single 
vestige of antiquity. It is not quite bare, for it is 
planted with the usual pepper-trees and they have 
gtown to an unusual size. Why the modern Greeks 
use this short-lived and shadeless tree in preference 
to the plane, which is part of their history, one does 
not know. 

But for all its lack of monuments Argos is old enough, 
perhaps the oldest city in Greece. In Homet’s day it 
was tuled by Diomedes, whose over-king was Agamem- 
non of Mycenae. But long before that, it had been 
founded by Inachus ; Inachus, father of lo, whom the 
dark Phoenician traders stole away with her nurse. For 
there on the strand of the beautiful gulf they spread their 
wates, purple silks and Assyrian stuffs and Egyptian 
merchandise. So they came to Argos and set out their 
cargo. “And on the fifth or sixth day from their 
coming, their wares being now well-nigh all sold, 
there came to the seashore, among many other women, 
the King’s daughter, whose name was lo, the daughter 
of Inachus. They stood about the stern of the ship ; and 
while they bargained for such wares as they fancied, the 
Phoenicians heartened each other to the deed and rushed 
to take them. Most of the women escaped; Io with 
others was carried off; the men cast her into the ship 
and made sail for Egypt.” 2 

The little white Io. . . 

Antiquity called Inachus a Pelasgian. What should we 
call him to-day ? He it was who is said to have built 
Argos, or else it was his son Phoroneus, or again his 
gtandson Argos. Nine generations of them tuled 
here till the last of them, Gelanor, was deprived of his 
kingdom by Danaus—“ from Egypt,” they say. This 
man Danaus named the Danaans, a synonym in Homer 
for the Argives or indeed the Greek host. Of Danaus’ 
fifty daughters, the Danaides, who, all but one, murdered 
theit husbands, there is no need to speak here, except to 

1 Herodotus, I. 1. 
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note again that in Hades their punishment was to pour 
water perpetually into a tub full of holes. That tub, 
as has already been suggested, was Argolis. 

The only one of the fifty exempted from this task, 
Amymone, gave her name to a perennial stream, on the 
south-west of the Argolic plain, which helped to form the 
Letnaean marsh. 

Argos is, indeed, as important and famous in mythical 
Story as Thebes. Like Thebes, too, Argos has been 
inhabited from mythical times till to-day, and this is 
perhaps enough to explain the lack of antiquities in 
both these cities. 

What there was, in the cool of the day, we sought for 
and delighted in. 

First the great Theatre. This is outside modern 
Argos, towards the Lernaean marsh, scooped out of the 
side of the Larisa mountain. A dismal affair, yet beautiful 
too, its delicate lines from a little distance beyond the 
cemetery impressing one with their quality of worn and 
fragile age, of something precious, though when you 
begin to clamber among the stones of that vast cavea you 
find all hard and brutal enough, a neglected ruin, a little 
forbidding, too, in the evening light, under the dark 
Larisa. And yet it must always be sacred to us, for here 
old Pindar died. He was watching a play in this very 
theatre, when he leaned over and died in the arms of 
Theoxenos of Tenedos, one of his disciples. He was 
eighty years old. 

We made our way up through the cavea on to the bare 
hill-side, striking out our own path to the summit of that 
lofty Acropolis 950 feet above the sea. 

It was then we had another of those tiring, if exhilar- 
ating, encounters with the dogs of the country, which 
still add a spice of danger to any wandering afoot in 
Greece. Three great Molossian mongrels made for us 
without too much ado of barking, and we had all we 
could manage to keep them at bay. One good bite 
from such a beast and there would not be much else 
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to be done but to make one’s will before giving up the 
ghost. Tetanus... A nasty destiny. 

These brutes certainly meant business, for when they 
saw we wete going to put up a fight, they held off and 
called all their friends from the mountain-sides, so that 
before long we had enough to do. Stones, jagged 
Stones for the most part, about as big as your two fists, 
a yeppadvov as Homer calls it in the I/Zad, and the irons 
at the end of our sticks, kept them on the retreat and 
we never ceased to advance uphill. We were very 
distin@ly getting the best of it when the shepherd 
appeared like a ghost, and thinking perhaps that having 
finished the dogs we might start on him, he called 
them off. : 

Let it be said here and now, once for all: Greece can 
never become a country really attractive to the tourist 
until this dog nuisance is put down by the government 
with a strong hand. The execution of a few shepherds 
would be an excellent beginning. Their goats ate a 
curse to the country and their dogs are vermin and wild 
beasts. One is at a loss to decide whether the shepherd 
should be reckoned more valuable than his accursed 
creatures. 

It is possible—and one can well understand it, if it be 
so—that the Greeks do not want foreigners in any 
number poking about their country and bringing foreign 
money into it, enriching it as they have enriched Italy. 
That is a matter for them to decide. But if they do, the 
dogs must go, and the sooner the better. It is an amazing 
thing that the Greeks themselves have not stopped this 
nuisance, What is the good of liberating your country 
from the Turk, if you can’t move about in it for the 
ravening dogs? Let them look to it. Pheidippides 
to-day could not have run to Sparta or brought that 
news of his to Athens: he would have been torn to 
pieces on the way. 

So we went on and climbed up to the summit of the 
venerable Larisa which, according to the legend, Danaus 
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built. Grand and above all picturesque as it is, it 
cannot compare in majesty with the Acrocorinthus. 
Upon the summit, precipitous in many places, the Franks 
in medieval times built a great fortress upon the 
Cyclopean and later foundations of the Greeks. All is 
now ruin together, a romantic pile of decaying walls and 
falling masonry. It must have been this place which 
produced that Thomas of Argos, a condottiere, who was 
in England ¢emp. Henry VIIL. 

The best thing to be had here is the view which gives 
you the whole of Argolis from the Tretus to the sea: 
from Artemision to the Palamidi fortress above Nauplia 
and beyond to the great mountains about Epidauros. 
We looked down, too, on the Aspis, the round hill 
called to-day Hagios Elias, perhaps the oldest acropolis 
of the city. 

So we watched the sunset pour its light upon the 
mirror of the gulf and set the great plain aflame: 
where Mycenae lay in that fold of the hills far away, 
under table-topped Apesas, and the Heraeum stood on a 
ledge of the mountains ; where Tiryns, inert on the edge 
of the marsh, like the carcase of some huge mammoth, 
was half lost in the rising mist. Behind us towered up 
Artemision, before us the Arachnaeon; and first the 
Lernaean marsh slowly passed into the shadow which 
ctept over the burning plain, and soon allwas drowned in 
the dusk ; only the Palamidi was left in the sun, its towers 
and heights, as in some tale of chivalry, shining against 
the sky. 


se 
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Neve has nothing to interest the traveller in 
seatch of classical antiquity except the view it 
offers of the Argolic gulf and the plain of Argos with all 
its famous sites. It is just a lofty peninsula thrust out 
into the sea, the town crouched in the narrow littoral to 
the west, behind which rises the precipitous and rocky 
height upon which the fortress of Palamidi, surely the 
strongest place in Greece, and of old one of the strongest 
in the Mediterranean, is upreared. 

The only thing of interest here is this fortress, an 
erection of the Venetians and the Turks and now a 
prison, which is reached from the town by a long and 
winding flight of 857 steps—a veritable Jacob’s Ladder— 
made by the Venetians. It stands up over 700 feet. 

Nauplia one may suppose to have got its name from 
Nauplius, who according to Apollodorus was the son 
of Poseidon and Amymone of Argos. He is said to have 
discovered the constellation of the Great Bear, and that 
should mean, as his name implies, that he was a sailor ; 
he, or his son, is said to have had something to do with 
the alphabet, with writing, with arithmetic and weights 
and measures, and these two traditions concerning him 
may vaguely point him out as a Phoenician. His son 
Palamedes joined the Greeks in the expedition against 
Troy, but Agamemnon, Diomedes, and Odysseus, 
envious of his fame, caused a forged letter, purporting 
to be from Priam, to be found under his bed. ‘They 
accused Palamedes of treachery and had him stoned to 
death. <A rascally crew ! 

Well might Palamedes exclaim, “‘ Truth, I lament thee, 
for thou hast died even before me.” This fortress of 


1 We have alrcady seen these people here ; it was they who carried off the 
charming Io, 
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Nauplia has been named after him, though whether from 
its foundation, or as a memorial of his name by some 
classically minded Venetian commander of the Renais- 
sance, seems still to be doubtful. 

Tt was pleasant to watch the sunset from that high 
Staircase, or to sit in a café on the quay and see the fishing 
boats like great birds, their lateen sails seeking the wind, 
flutter about the shallow gulf: it was amusing to think 
of the provincial executioner who, himself a ferocious 
ctiminal, was marooned as the price of his life on that 
little island rock not so far from shore, and bidden catty 
out legally his natural impulse for murder. 

D. heard a strange tale concerning the last of these 
executioners. Business was not brisk just then, and he 
complained of the dreadful loneliness and boredom of his 
position. The authorities were so much moved that 
they had pity on him; they sent another murderer to 
keep him company, and it was arranged that the two 
of them should perform the executions by turns. Yet 
there was still very little doing in their line; never had 
there been fewer malefactors in the land. Nobody to 
kill! At last, one day, a boat-load of condemned per- 
sons was landed on the islet to meet their doom. The 
executioners, who should have been on the spot to 
receive them, wete not to be seen. The place was 
searched and their bodies found, dead, and horribly 
mutilated. They had killed each other, out of sheer 
boredom. . 

Our business, however, was with a better world than 
this. So one morning we set out in the car across the 
hills for Epidauros. 

The way, till the last few miles, lies through a rather 
savage country of hills, bare for the most part, or covered, 
if at all, with macchia and the dwarf prickly oak, lentiscus, 
myrtle, and the cistus white and red. A few stunted 
catobs ate dotted about, a few pines, but on the whole 
it is a bate country, with the great rocky slopes of Mount 
Arachnaeon along the north. Ah, was it from that 
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gaunt mountain top the news was flashed to Mycenae— 
the news of the fall of Troy 

We were exceedingly lucky. To begin with the day 
was exquisite and less hot thanwe had of late experienced; 
there was a wind too, gentle and refreshing. And then 
we had not gone many miles before we saw, quite close 
on the telegraph wire, and then flying about and about, 
a flight of eight or twelve bee-eaters, their wonderful 
colouring flashing like metal, bronze and blue, in the 
sun. And again we heard their curious eastern note, a 
sott of bubbling croak. But that day was full of such 
wonders. 

Among these perhaps may be numbered the following. 
As we went on, not too fast for pleasure, we saw a 
large tortoise hanging upon a carob-tree. Did tortoises 
then climb trees like goats? We stopped the car and 
went to investigate. We found that the tortoise 
had been tied with a piece of cord by the leg and left 
to dangle from a branch about 5 feet from the ground. 
There it had hung—for how many days ?>—in the broiling 
sun. We cut the cord and not without difficulty loosed 
the end and set it free. It was quite motionless and 
remained so for half an hour, but it was alive. We 
therefore carried it—and it was no light weight—across 
the road, to put off its persecutor, should he return, 
and hid it in a bush of lentiscus in the shadow of some 
stones. 

But who could have done so cruel a thing, and why ? 
He was in his native land, for he was the common land 
tortoise, yedavy, resiudo greca. Was it the mete wanton- 
ness of some goat-herd, or was the poor beast hung there 
in preparation for some horrid rite? For the flesh of the 
land tortoise was employed for repelling the evil effects 
of magic and for neutralizing poisons: the head and 
feet being first cut off for that purpose. A broth was 
then made of them which cured not only the effeéts of 
magic, but epilepsy. The blood, too, was thought to 
improve the eyesight and to remove cataract, when, 
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mixed with Attic honey, it was used as an ointment ; 
while the ashes of the shell kneaded with wine and oil 
were used to cure ulceration and chaps on the feet. 
The shavings of the shell, administered in any drink, 
were a cure for love and strongly antaphrodisiac ; but 
note this singularity : a powder prepared from the whole 
shell had a contrary effect. 

But the adept in magic especially valued the urine, to 
which he attributed marvellous qualities. It cured even 
the sting of the asp and especially if bugs were mixed with 
it. Death is preferable to many things which Harley 
Street thinks nothing of and which cost hundreds of 
pounds. The eggs of the tortoise, hardened by keeping, 
are excellent for the stomach-ache. 

However, testudo was free and would not be used 
that day, at any rate, either to excite or to allay love. 
And then tortoises are sacred to Pan... . 

On we went; and presently descried upon the hiil 
to the north certain ruins, fragments of what looked in 
the glare like Cyclopean walls and perhaps the bases of 
towers. This was Kasarmi, perhaps the Lessa of Pau- 
sanias, a fortress of the Argives upon the frontiers of 
Epidauros. By and by an ancient Greek road began 
to show at intervals on our left and then a Cyclopean 
bridge appeared. Evidently here was one of the 
ancient ways to the san@tuary ; but not that from Argos, 
it seemed, since that lay farther to the north—or so 
_ we thought. And yet who knows? Perhaps it came 
from Mideia. At any rate we soon came in sight of 
the olive woods about Ligourio, perhaps the ancient 
Ligeia, where was a Temple of Athena, columns from 
which, of the Ionic order, are said to be in the chapel of 
S. Marina close by.1 Then we passed the village of 
Coroni, which bears the name of the mother of 
Asklepios. 

And now we came into that wide and pleasant vale, 
full of all manner of trees and other delight, where lie 


1 Cf, Frazer, Pausanias, Ill, 233. 
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the ruins of the Epidaurian san€&uaty of Asklepios. 
First we came to the stadium, half excavated under the 
hills on the right; then to the great precinct itself and 
so to the little shady bosco beneath which the chdnz stands, 
and beyond which in the hill-side is preserved, in astonish- 
ing completeness and perfection, the most beautiful 
theatre in Greece. 

Peace, serenity, equanimity : these seemed to be of the 
vety spirit of this beautiful place. 

“I begin to sing,” runs the Homeric Hymn, “I begin 
to sing of Asklepios son of Apollo and healer of sickness. 
In the Dotian plain fair Coronis, daughter of King 
Phlegyas, bare him, a great joy to men, a soother of cruel 
pangs. And so hail to thee, Lord: in my song I make 
my ptayer to thee.” 

According to Apollodorus, Apollo loved Coronis 
against her will, for she preferred another. And for this 
cause the raven is black instead of white, as he used to be, 
for he brought news of this, and Apollo, with all the 
unreasonableness of a god, cursed him black, but he 
killed Coronis.1_ Now he snatched her babe from the 
funeral pyre and took him to the centaur Cheiron, who 
brought him up and taught him the arts of healing and 
hunting. He became a chirurgeon and carried that art 
to a great pitch, for he not only prevented some from 
dying but even raised the dead . . . for he had received 
from Athena the blood that flowed from the veins of the 
Gorgon, and while he used the blood from the left 
side for the bane of mankind, he used the blood from 
the right side for salvation, and by that means he 
raised the dead.... But Zeus, fearing that men 
might acquire the healing art from him, and so come 
to the rescue of each other—he need not have been 
uneasy—smote him with a thunderbolt. Angry on that 
account, Apollo slew the Cyclopes who had fashioned 
the thunderbolt for Zeus; and Zeus would have 
hurled Apollo to Tartarus, but that Leto interceded 

1 Cf, Pindar, Pyth., TIT. 8 e# seg. 
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with him. So Apollo was ordered to serve as thrall to 
a man for a year, and Apollo went to Admetos and 
setved him as herdsman and caused all the cows to drop 
twins. 

This peaceful and exquisite place where—and how 
wisely !—the Aleppo pine has been planted plentifully 
about the white ruins, where the goldfinches flutter in 
happiness from tree to tree, busy with their immortal 
business, and the little owl sits on a branch and hoots in 
the daylight: how lovely it is, and to be here after so 
many too strenuous days in the sun and the heat! One 
wanders about in pure joy; some spirit inherent in the 
place, that its overthrow has not been able to destroy, 
possesses one with complete serenity and contentment. 

Those mountains far away which surround the 
sanctuary have a still and sweet air, and for all their 
bareness are neither harsh nor sombre. ‘They lend a 
certain religious solemnity to this sanctuary, reviving 
in the mind its beautiful and simple rites, its insistence 
upon quietness, equanimity, peace of heart and spirit. 

The sacred enclosure surrounded by its great colon- 
nades may yet be traced out easily enough: and it still 
seems to exclude all violence, even that of birth or 
death, to be a preciné of pure happiness. 

The temple there, of the Doric order, peripteral 
hexastyle, upon its stylobate of three steps, is still marked 
out ; one may pace up and down there, and dream of what 
it was of old, when those Nereids on their horses shone 
in the sun upon it, the lovelier Amazons, too: one may 
contrive to picture it all to oneself from the precious 
fragments in the National Museum at Athens. As for the 
god: what more majestic, what more serene image is 
left to us in the world, than that we see in the relief in 
the same place, the figure of the deity who ministered to 
man, seated sideways, teaching out his hand to us with 
a gestute large and noble, an almost fraternal gesture, 
so that we too might be as gods: at least in that perfect 
health and quietness it was his to restore to us. Are 
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these the works of Polycleitus, or of the unknown artist 
who made the teliefs of the Victories, the balustrade of 
the Temple of Nike Apteros? Apart from the archaic 
works testored to us within the last thirty years or so, 
and the work of Pheidias’ school, what other Greek 
sculptures in the world can quite compare with these ? 

Indeed, it might seem that the spirit of this sanctuaty 
was not only exquisite in itself, but insisted that all about 
it should also be fine and perfe&. ‘That Tholos, the 
circular building, shrine or sanctuary or whatever it 
may have been, is as lovely as anything we know of in 
Greek archite@ture, lovely in design, in quality, in its 
completeness and perfeGion. It consisted, above 
eround, of a circular stylobate or platform upon which 
an outer citcle of twenty-six Doric columns, with archi- 
trave and beautiful sculptured metopes, formed a colon- 
nade. Within these rose the circular wall of the building, 
and within again another circle of fourteen Corinthian 
columns, their capitals among the earliest in that style, and 
certainly the loveliest, that ever seem to have been carved. 
Below ground was a strange labyrinth, of whose purpose 
we ate ignorant. The diameter of the whole building 
was 107 feet. It is, indeed, the fragments of the Tholos 
which are the chief delight of the small museum here hard 
by the chani. 

The foundations of many other buildings, among them 
a small Temple of Artemis, stand round about the 
sanctuaty proper. 

And then, to complete one’s sheer delight in so much 
beauty, there remains to be seen the most beautiful and 
the most complete theatre in the Greek world. 

This lies some little distance away in the mountain-side 
to the south-east. The whole is beautifully framed in 
woodland and flowers and really beggars description. 
The cavea, which is built in the side of the hill, forming 
a good deal more than a half-circle, is wonderfully pre- 
served. It consists of fifty-seven tiers of seats of white 
Stone divided horizontally into two parts by a single 
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diazoma ; and from top to bottom, in the lower part by 
thirteen, and in the upper part by twenty-three, flights of 
steps. 

The orchestra is a complete citcle and perfedtly pre- 
setved, and it would seem that, though ruined, more of 
the stage remains here than anywhere else. 

Who built this exquisite thing? Pausanias gives us 
the name of Polycleitus, that is to say the architeé 
of the Tholos. This man was the son of the great 
sculptor, and these buildings therefore date from the 
middle of the fourth centuty B.c. 

And who that has had the happiness to read it but 
recalls here the fourth Mime of Herodas. which must have 
inspired that masterpiece we call an Idyl, the fifteenth, 
of Theocritus. “Hail to Thee, Lord Paieon, ruler of 
Tricca, who hast as thine habitation sweet Kos and 
Epidauros! hail to Coronis thy mother withal and to 
Apollol~. .-.” 

Even Kynno and Kokkale were charmed with such a 
sanctuary as this. 

“ Kokkale: La! Kynno dear, what beautiful statues ! 
what craftsman was it worked this stone, and who 
dedicated it ? 

Kynno: The sons of Praxiteles—only look at the 
letters on the base, and Euthies, son of Prexon, dedi- 
cated it. 

Kokkale : May Paieon bless them and Euthies for their 
beautiful works. See, dear, the girl yonder looking up at 
the apple; wouldn’t you think she will swoon away 
suddenly if she does not get it? .. .”} 

We spent the whole day until sunset at Epidauros, 
saunteting under the trees or climbing about the theatre 
ot wandering through the ruins of the san@uary looking 


1 This pi€ure has been said to represent a scene in the Garden of the 
Hesperides. I doubt it. Asklepios had nothing to do with the Garden of the 
Hesperides. It probably represents the scene used as a simile by Sappho 
(Frag. 115). There is a rare, a fifth-century Kylis, in the British Museum by 
Sotades which might almost represent the picture, if it was a pifture, described by 
Herodas. Another by Asteas has a serpent coiled round the tree. This may 
represent the Garden of the Hesperides. 
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for those great green lizards, beautiful beasts, which 
seem to have taken the place of the serpents of Asklepios. 

Above the theatre, too, towards even, we saw a golden 
oriole, so brilliantly golden yellow that no one could have 
mistaken it. A male bird we supposed: and perhaps 
what we at first took for a green woodpecker in the 
distance—a rarer bird in Greece—was its mate, for the 
female is greener than the male, so much so that among 
foliage it is sometimes difficult to see. 

And lingering there above the theatre we awaited the 
sunset; while the noble world about us clothed itself 
in the glories of the dying day, till at last the mountains 
that reflected the changing light of the sky grew purple, 
and ever darkening, were slowly lost in the twilight. 
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XVII 
INTO ARCADIA 
MANTINEIA AND TEGEA 


Te was vety eatly in the morning, the sun was 
scarcely over the mountains, when we started out of 
Nauplia to make our way into Arcadia. The marshy, 
dyked plain was intensely cold as we rounded the Gulf 
of Argolis and made for Argos; then turned south- 
watd and entered the Lernaean marsh. It was indeed 
perishing cold, and seemed to get colder among the 
trees and rank growth, amid the bubbling water-courses 
of that famous marsh, where, according to Philippson, 
one source seems still to remain, the rest having been 
well drained since the days of Herakles. We should 
have said there were still fifty of those daughters of 
Danaus: but we saw no signs of the Hydra. And yet 
. . all this country must be malarious. One wonders 
what percentage of the population has escaped the horrible 
disease. 

It was Herakles’? Second Labour—the killing of the 
Lernaean Hydra. That creature, bred in this swamp of 
Lerna, used to go forth into the plain and ravage both 
the cattle and the country. It had a huge body with 
nine heads, eight of which were mortal, but the middle 
one was immortal. So Herakles, mounting a chariot, 
driven by Iolaus, came to Lerna; and having halted his 
horses he discovered the Hydra on a hill beside the 
springs of the Amymone, where was its den. By pelting 
it with fiery shafts he forced it to come out, and, as it 
came, he seized and held it fast. But the Hydra wound 
itself about one of his legs and clung to him. Nor 
could he effeé&t anything by smashing its heads with his 
club, for as fast as one head was smashed there grew up 
two. A huge crab, later for this promoted by Hera, 
the enemy of Herakles, to be a constellation in the sky, 
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came to the help of the Hydra by biting his foot. So he 
killed it, and in his turn called for the help of Iolaus, who 
by setting fire toa piece of the neighbouring wood and 
burning the roots of the heads of the Hydra with the 
brands, prevented them from sprouting. Having thus 
got the better of the sprouting heads, he chopped off 
the immortal head and burned it and put a heavy rock on 
it beside the toad that leads through the Lerna to 
Elaeus. But the body of the Hydra he slit up and dipped 
his arrows in the gall. 

That seems an excellent account of man’s attempt to 
drain this marsh, in part by disafforestation, and of the 
anopheles mosquito, which is well symbolized by the 
gall-tipped stinging arrows. 3 

But the Lernaean marsh, on that spring morning, was 
so unbearably cold that we would not linger even to 
seatch for the Erasinus, or to seek that one source which 
Philippson thinks still remains, and which is perhaps the 
Amymone. We feared, too, an adventure, such as befell 
Mure in this very place, when he blundered into a bottom- 
less pool: that would have been the death of us. For- 
gotten too was the pyramid of Cenchreae, such was the 
cold. 

So we were glad when we definitely turned westward 
and began to climb the mountain barrier, and little by 
little the whole of the Argolid was revealed to us between 
the mountains and the sea. Nauplia, Tiryns, the 
Hetaeum, Mycenae, Argos, the Larisa, all lay spread 
out beneath us far away, and, indeed, as seen from this 
mountain-side and this road, which in Pausanias’ day was 
a main highway, that landscape can have changed but 
little since Orestes crossed these mountains on his way to 
Spatta to woo Hermione. And when at last we lifted 
up our eyes, there was Artemision right before us, its 
grey, bare sides towering up in the sun. 

It was warm up here on the mountain-side, amid the 
lentiscus and undergrowth, the beautiful gorges covered 


1 Apollodorus, Library, II. 5. 2: 
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with the cistus, rose and white, the little junipers and 
myrtles, and the dwarf holly-oak and a thousand wild- 
flowers, loud with bees. And how delicious it was to be 
alive, and to be happy in Greece on such a morning ! 
After all, when we look back on our lives, our happiest 
moments have been spent in such places as this, in Italy, 
in Sicily, in Greece, with a whole world of people who 
either never existed at all, or are now utterly passed away, 
two dead languages stumbling on our lips, and the 
golden age in our hearts. Who would exchange such 
moments for all the money and all the success that 
London and New York have to offer? Not we. 

So we lingered there, passing the site of lost Elaeus 
on the hills to the south, on the road beside which 
Herakles buried the immortal head of the Hydra. 

Once at the top of the pass, some 1,700 feet, we looked 
into a wide valley, surrounded by vast ranges, across 
which far away southward shone what we took to be 
Parnon, a mountain exceptionally lovely in form, which 
—so fat it seemed—at first we took to be Taygetus 
itself. Its exquisite shape and amethystine, ethereal 
colout, in the early morning sunlight, enthralled us. 
Then we swept down through the high valley to the 
railway, with the bare and forbidding mountain range 
of Parthenion ahead of us. Somewhere here lay Hysiae 
on the confines of Argolis. 

We now began to scale Parthenion, zigzagging to the 
top of the pass there, at 2,500 feet; and suddenly at a 
turn of the way we saw Arcadia, the vast and high eastern 
plain of it, with Tripolitza right ahead, and beyond, to 
the north, the fine bare range of Maenalos, where Pan 
was born. 

Be sute we waited on the summit of Parthenion and 
at the chdni there poured a libation to Pan. For it was 
here . . . but let Herodotus tell that tale of the eve of 
Marathon. 

“ And first, while they were yet in the city, the generals 
sent as a herald to Sparta, Pheidippides, an Athenian, and 
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one, moreovet, that was a runner of long distances 
and made that his calling. This man, as he said himself 
and told the Athenians, when he was in the mountain of 
“Parthenion above Tegea, met with Pan; who calling 
to Pheidippides by name, bade him say to the Athenians, 
‘Why is it that you take no thought for me, that am 
your friend, and ere now have oft been serviceable to 
you and will be so again?’ ‘This story the Athenians 
believed to be true, and when their state won to prtos- 
perity, they founded a temple of Pan beneath the 
Acropolis, and for that message sought his favour with 
yearly sacrifices and torch races.” 

Then we praised Pan, and having gathered a sprig of 
the herbage, his pledge, we went on into Arcadia. 

Yes, it was the real Arcadia of the poets, a vast green 
plain between far-away mountains, dotted with farms. 
There were trees there too, and many a brook, and the 
grass was lush and heavy with dew; and shepherds 
watched their flocks and men tilled the fields and worked 
in the vineyards ; a pastoral folk. And were there poets 
too? Surely: poets and herdsmen who loved the pipe, 
and nymphs also ; and Pan and the satyrs maybe. What 
might not abide in so wide and fair a country, in so high 
a place, over the hills and far away ? 

Here, too, we learned the great enemy was malaria. 
One could believe it, even in Tripolitza, an uninteresting 
town, capital of all this country: one was convinced 
of it, as the car travelled north under Maenalos and 
traversed the nine miles that divide Tripolitza from 
Mantineia. 

The whole plain must be swarming with mosquitoes... 

Mantineia lies under the hills in the northern fold or 
bay of the great Tegean plain; it is, indeed, deeply em- 
bedded, as Mure describes it, in the loftiest portion of the 
sutrounding highlands. “‘ Lovely Mantineia,” Homer 
calls it; not very lovely we thought it, among its great 
Stretches of grassy marsh, full of frogs, and quite bare, 
without even a tree. For the country is now desolate, 
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without population, poorly cultivated cornland for the 
most patt. Malaria, one supposes . . . 

The ruins lie on this flat and matshy ground near a 
gteen, pyramidal hill, to the east of the plain under 
Mount Alesius. And though they have a certain interest 
and are indeed important, we should not have gone so far 
out of our way to see them, but that the plain of Mantineia 
was the scene of several important battles and the field 
in which Epaminondas fell, in spite of the Oracle of 
Delphi. 

Patriotism has always been applauded by the general 
opinion, and if it is sweet and right to die for one’s 
country in the larger sense, it must, one supposes, be 
equally sweet and right to die for one’s country when 
it is nothing more than a city and its contado. Yet 
this might easily be reduced to absurdity ; still there is 
something lovely as well as absurd in all patriotism what- 
soevet. ‘This is particularly observable in the life of so 
great a man as Epaminondas. His splendid energy 
and genius, his generosity and largeness of outlook, were 
spent after all on the aggrandisement of the insignificant 
city of Thebes, when, in a world not yet realized, they 
might have been at the service of civilization. Even 
at school, one soon loses interest and patience with those 
internecine wars of the Greeks, and though all acceptable 
spirits must eagerly sympathize with Athens in preference 
to such a narrow and barbarous state as Sparta, the 
Peloponnesian wat which Thucydides thought worth 
recotding and ennobled in doing it, never aroused any 
one’s enthusiasm but his. He evidently thought it more 
important than the frightful clash of Europe and Asia. 
How much mote sympathetic is Herodotus, saner too, 
a citizen of the world. And surely it is only when 
Greek civilization is in danger from the Persian or the 
Macedonian that even the modern intelle€tual cannot 
forbear to cheer. 

Epaminondas wasted his life in a vain attempt to make 
the world safe for Thebes, when, as a matter of fad, 
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Thebes was not safe for the world: and in any case Thebes 
alone was not wotth saving. To humble Sparta, which 
threatened the very life of Thebes, he not only erected 
Arcadia and established the great new city of Megalopolis 
as a barrier against her ; restored the Messenians to their 
country and built them a new city Messene under the 
actopolis of the ancient Ithome; but he also won the 
battle of Leu@tra and made four military expeditions into 
the Peloponnesos, in the last of which, in 362 B.c., he 
fell at Mantineta. 

The battle seems to have taken place near Skope,1 
about half-way between Mantineia and the modern town 
of Tripolitza. During a cavalry fight, near the oak wood 
Pelagos, Epaminondas was slain by a javelin thrust in 
the moment of victory. He refused to leave the field, 
however, and pressing his hand on his wound looked 
hard at the fight, but when the combat ended indecisively 
he took away his hand and breathed his last. He was 
buried on the field; and Pausanias describes his grave, 
ovet which stood a column bearing a shield on which was 
catved in relief a dragon, for he was of the race of the 
Sparti, who were said to have sprung in Thebes from 
the children of the Dragon’s teeth. 

No ; the one really great action of Epaminondas’ life— 
greater than the victory of Leuétra—had been the attempt, 
though unsuccessful, to save Boeotian Orchomenos 
from the tage of ... Thebes. And, as though realizing 
at last the futility of all these paltry squabbles, it is with 
the death of Epaminondas and the battle of Mantineia 
that Xenophon brings his Hel/enica to an end. ‘‘ Thus 
far be it written by me: the events after these will 
perhaps be the concern of another.” 

The ruins of Mantineia are rather astonishing—so 
much mote remains than one had been led to expea. 
To begin with, the circuit of walls, over two miles 
tound about, is practically complete with gates and 


1 It was possibly from Skope after he was mortally wounded that Epami- 
nondas watched the battle, 
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towers. Within this oval enclosure is a huge corn- 
field. The masonry here is magnificent, splendid build- 
ing of the fourth century, and evidently the work of 
Epaminondas after Leu€tra in 371 B.c. and probably 
of Theban engineers. 

The height of the walls, which are some 14 feet thick, 
vaties between about 3 and 6 feet, and according to 
Frazer the masonry here was never any higher; 
the higher walls consisting of brick, which has 
crumbled in the sun and rain and frost, and been 
blown away. 

The towers wete some squate, others round, and 
numbered more than 120. The main towers were 
square and ate about 22 feet wide and project some 15 feet 
from the wall outwards. 

The city had eight gates, perhaps more, but traces of 
eight have been found. They were curiously designed, 
So as to expose the enemy to a cross fire, and the entrance 
was always between two towets, some of which are 
round. The whole fortification was surrounded by a 
moat and might seem to have been made almost impreg- 
nable.1 

Within these walls the French excavators found a 
good deal, among other sites that of the agora with 
the foundations of two temples and a large colonnade, 
together with the theatre. 

This last is a very curious building, in which not only 
is the Stage not at right angles to the cavea but the 
suppotting walls of the cavea itself do not correspond. 
The theatre stands at the western end of the agora: it 
was only partly excavated by the French. As it was 
erected ona flat and not in the side of a hill, as was usual, 
it was entirely supported by a wall of polygonal stone. 
Only a few of the lower rows of seats 1n the cavea have 
been preserved, and these ate sometimes of Stone, some- 


1 A full description of the walls of Mantineia by M. Fougéres is given in the 
Bulletin de Corresp. hellénique, vol. XIV (1890), pp. 65 ef seq. Cf. Frazer, Pausanias, 
IV. 201 ef seg. The French excavated here in 1887-8 under M. Fougétes. 
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times of marble. The orchestra has a tadius of about 

Leels 
The French uncovered two temples, but neither of 
them seems to be that double temple of which Pausanias 
speaks, in one division of which was an image of Askle- 
pios, in the other, sacred to Latona, works by Praxiteles. 
Some of these have, however, been found by M. Fougéres 
in a Byzantine church, here within the walls, where they 
served, face downwards, as the pavement. They consist 
of three white marble slabs sculptured in relief with 
subjects drawn from the stories of Apollo, Marsyas, and 
the Muses. They ate now preserved in the National 
Museum at Athens. 

We lunched among the ruins of Mantineia. In 
this high plain, two thousand feet above the sea, the 
perfect day was temperate, only moderately hot, and there 
was no need at all to shelter fromthe sun ; but these half- 
drained marshes must make it fearfully cold in winter. 
Indeed, a snowstorm here in April is as common as in 
England. All the plains of Arcadia are completely 
surrounded by mountains, and the streams which flow 
into them from these mountains only find outlets for 
their waters underground. There are natural chasms 
in the limestone which of old the Arcadians called 
fépeOpa,1 but the moderns Katavothra. So many of 
these have been put out of operation by time, by 
disaster, by mere stoppage, that these high plains have 
become little better than vast fens, unprofitable to man 
and beast, and exceedingly malarious. No doubt one 
day the Greek government will find time and money 
to renew this natural drainage and Arcadia will be 
restored. A beginning has indeed been made, with 
the result that the city of Tripolitza or Tripolis, which 
has taken the place as its name implies of the three 
cities in the great eastern plain, Mantineia, Tegea, and 
Pallantion, is rapidly increasing in extent, in population, 
and in wealth. 


1 See Strabo. 
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So far as we wete able to obsetve during our two visits 
to Arcadia, the Arcadians are still the same simple, 
robust, and hard-working folk that they were in the time 
of Polybius. Shut up within their mountains they have 
always been very conservative, and have suffered less 
from rapid change than the peoples of the maritime states. 
They are, as they always were, hospitable, kindly, and 
pious. Of old they were noted for their love and 
cultivation of music, which Polybius, who was one of 
them, tells us counteraéted any harshness of character 
which the ruggedness of this country had a tendency to 
ptoduce. Music, indeed, formed an important part of 
their education, and they were celebrated in antiquity 
for their love of it and the success with which they 
cultivated it. Indeed, Virgil invokes their aid and 
declares that “‘ Arcadians alone know how to sing.” } 

Of course the simplicity of Arcadia was exaggerated by 
the Roman poets into an ideal excellence, and its shep- 
herds were represented as living in an isolated state of 
innocence and virtue: very near, in fact, to blockheads, 
which they soon began to be called.2 And then there 
is the strange Renaissance revival of “ pastoral”? by 
the poets: the Neapolitan Sannazaro (born 1458), for 
instance, who was imitated all over Europe. There 
is Sir Philip Sidney and the Countess of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia. But they have nothing to do with these 
Greek uplands... . 

The Arcadians have in modern times been compared 
with the Swiss, but ate certainly not so brutish. Indeed, 
they can have been nothing of the sort, for was it not in 
their country that Hermes invented the lyre, and did not 
his son Pan, the tutelaty god of Arcadia—the guardian 
of flocks and herds—here invent the syrinx, the very 
pipes of the shepherd ? 

Pan, indeed, was born here on Maenalus, and Hermes, 


1 Virgil, Eclogue X. 32, “‘ soli cantare periti Arcades.” he 
a By No cal toe instance : Arcadicus juvenis (VIL. 160) ; cf. Arcadici sensus and 
Arcadicae aures. 
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who was born on Kyllene, was his father. Who his 
mother may have been is doubtful: for if the Homeric 
Hymn names the daughter of Dryops,! and Apollodorus 
Thymbtis or Hybris, Herodotus declares that Pan 
was born 800 yeats before himself, and so after the 
Trojan wat, his parents being Hermes and Penelope. 
Others, indeed, increase even more our disillusionment 
in regatd to Penelope by asserting that Pan was her child 
by all the suitors. It is evidently possible that the much 
enduring Odysseus had perhaps more to put up with on 
his return than is revealed in the Odyssey. Well might 
Calypso ask Lucian whether Penelope was as prudent 
as Odysseus had cracked her up to be. 

Whoever his mother may have been Pan was brought 
up by the Nymphs and was from his birth perfeétly 
developed, that is, he had dear little horns, a beard, a puck 
nose, cocked tail, and goats’ feet, and was covered with 
hair, so that his mother (whoever she was) tan away in 
fear when she saw him. But the gods were delighted 
with him, especially Dionysos; and for this reason, 
because he delighted all hearts, they called him Pan and 
gave him to the Nymphs to bring up. 

Arcadia was the principal seat of his worship, which 
from there spread through the Greek world. He was the 
god of the flocks, bees also were under his protection, and 
hunting. When the hunters had no sport here on the 
mountains they would scourge the statue of Pan, on the 
same principle that the Calabrian peasant, when his 
ptfayets ate not answered, drops his sansino into a well 
with a string round its neck to learn it to attend to 
business. 

During the noontide heat Pan always slept and was 
very indignant if anyone disturbed him. 


ov Oéus, © Tounv, TO peoap Bpwov, ov Geuis dppuv 
ovpicdev, tov Lava dedoixapess 7 yap ax’ dypas 
Tavika Kekuaxkos dpmaverar ote dé aiKpos, 

Kal ot del Spineta yoAa mori put KdOyntar. 


1 Cf. Homeric Hymn To Pan throughout. 
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So sings Theocritus in that divine first Idyl of his, in 
the shade of the pine through which the wind sighs softly. 
Yes, the pine was sacred to Pan, for the nymph Pitys 
whom he had loved was metamorphosed into a pine. 
Boreas heard ... 


“Contemn’d !’ said he and, as he said it, split 
A rock, and from the summit with his foot 
Spurn’d it on Pitys. Ever since, beneath 
That rock sits Pan: her name he calls ; he waits 
Listening, to hear the rock repeat it ; wipes 
The frequent tear from his hoarse reed ; and wears 
Henceforth the pine, her pine, upon his brow. 


Alas, poor Pan. 


So he dwelt in the forests of Arcadia ; now and then he 
would appear to travellers, whom he startled with a 
sudden terror and awe: they were seized with a panic. 
Thus he accosted Pheidippides on Parthenion. He is 
said to have had a terrific voice and by it to have 
frightened the Titans when they piled Pelion on Ossa 
and scaled Olympos. He was a chief part of the Bacchic 
tout. And his sanctuaries were all over Arcadia. 


When the high noon was past we left Mantineia, and 
set out again for Tripolitza, hoping to see the small 
museum there in the Gymnasium: but we were dis- 
appointed, and without more ado went on to Tegea. 

This part of the plain, to the south of Tripolitza, 
seems far mote salubrious than that of Mantineia. It is 
scattered with farméteads and much better cultivated. 
It is probably better drained, but there was a good deal 
of water Standing about and the mosquito must be 
ubiquitous. Nothing but the most drastic measures, 
such as have been taken with so much success in 
Calabria, as we know, rendering the inhabitants immune 
from the plague and so transforming that wonderful 
countty in the short thirty years we have known it, can 
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redeem Greece from misery. Destroy malaria; and the 
renewed energy of the Greeks will soon reafforest the 
country and make it produce an hundredfold what it 
does to-day. 

Praically nothing is left of Tegea; the whole of this 
part of the plain seems to have been covered by alluvium, 
which has buried the ancient sites. The hill of Hagios 
Séstis, the village of Mertsaousi, the church of Palaeo- 
Episkop{, Pialf, in its mulberry groves, stand more or 
less to-day on the ancient city, the church of Palaeo- 
Episkop{ being built on the supposed theatre, parts of 
which may still be seen there. 

But of the great temple of Tegea, the Temple of Athena 
Alea, little or nothing remains above ground, though 
the French excavations of 1879 and 1902 have redeemed 
a vety few fragments of its many treasures. It was 
built and adorned by Skopas after a fire in 392 B.C. 
The best of what the French found is now in the National 
Museum at Athens. 

Tegea is mentioned by Homer! and was probably 
the most famous of all the Arcadian towns in early times, 
but think as we would we could not recall any artist, 
Statesman, or soldier which it had produced. 

Artist, Statesman, soldier, no: but who was that 
Anyte of Tegea who sings so sweetly of children ? 
Children, surely, must have been as beloved in ancient 
Greece as they are in modern Italy. Listen to this : 


*Axpid. 7a Kat’ dpovpay dndév, Kat Spvoxotra 
rértiy. Evvov tYBov erevge Mupa, 

rapévov ordgaca Képa Sdaxpu: dicod yap abras 
maiyve & dvarebys dyer exwv ’Aidas. 


Myro, a little girl, shedding girlish tears, raised this single tomb 
for the locust, the nightingale of the forest, and for the 
cicada that resteth on the tree trunks: implacable Hades 
hath carried off her two pets. 


1 Thad, I, 607. 
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The children, billy goat, have put purple reins on you and a 
muzzle on your bearded face; and they train you to race, 
like the horses, round the Temple of the God, who looketh 
on their childish joy. 


And there are several others. Surely Anyte must have 
loved little children, and we are glad to have plucked a 
few flowers in Tegea for her sake. 


D. Just let me have another pull at that flask. Thirsty 
weather to-day. ... 

H. I like Anyte; I am glad we still have those few 
of her poems. Sappho had not the same luck. 

D. Perhaps Sappho was too severe for the taste of 
later ages. They forgot her; they turned to lighter 
things. 

H. But Simonides was also severe, and a good deal 
of his work still exists. 

D. Then perhaps Sappho was too passionate, too 
genuinely-throbbing ; perhaps she made people feel a 
little uncomfortable in their hearts. Simonides is 
impersonal ; he appeals to social instinéts, and I think he 
reached the limit of what language can do. 

H. He might almost have written in terms of 
sculpture. Has it never struck you that the written word 
can be misapplied as a means of expression? I have 
read things which seemed more adapted to the language 
of painting or music than of literature. | 

D. So have I. And I often wonder why no 
musicians have distinguished themselves as writers, 
whereas any number of artists and also professional men 
have done so. Music seems to be the remotest of all the 
atts. Can you think of any musician who is also known 
as a gteat writer P 

H. Let mesee ... Berlioz. +... 

D. I have never tead his treatise on harmony, but 
it is sure to be merely technical ; at least, it ought to be, 
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H. Liszt’s Life of Chopin reads like a Hungarian 
rhapsody. And what achance he had! It must be that 
he was trying to express himself in a medium which is 
quite familiar to painters or doctors or engineers, but 
unfamiliar to musicians. 

D. The same with Beethoven. What love-music 
he could write! Whereas his love-letters.... Just 
hand over that flask again, will you P 

H. Ah, Schumann began by being a journalist. 

D. He should have stuck to it. His music might 
have been written by some clever governess. Richard 
Wagner was scribbling all his life. Have you read his 
metaphysical things P 

Hee No! 

D. Don’t. All second-rate stuff—what I know of it : 
Boito, Debussy, Borodine . . . nothing of outstanding 
merit. Now just think of how many artists and even 
cold scientists have stood out as writers ever since 
writing began. ... 

H. Parrhasius could express himself in verse. So 
could Praxiteles. 

D. Then there is that wonderful quatrain by Ptolemy 
the astronomer.... And now I am getting hungry 
as well. What’s in the bag? 

H. The usual thing, I suppose. Eggs and lamb. 

D. Eggs and lamb. Eggs and lamb. I shall run 
amock one of these days. ... 

H. Here, drown them in this Worcester Sauce. 

D. Horrible stuff! 

H. How should we survive without it ? 


When we were in Pialf the chief thing that drew our 
attention was the extraordinary number of asses about 
and their amazing vocal gifts. And that reminded us 
that of all the produ€tions of Arcadia the best-known 
were these asses, which were in request in every part of 
Greece. Perhaps Tegea is among those nations of which 
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Pliny? tells us who have been exterminated by animals. 
Perhaps not. At any rate, he says that the ass of Arcadia 
was the most valued in Greece. Strange that animals 
which cannot bear teal cold wete successfully bred in 
these high pastures ; but there may have been a slightly 
different climate in those days: the mountains being all 
wooded, the winters were probably not so severe. 

And now we swept on, rejoining the high toad for 
Sparta at Kaparéli, and, leaving the Tegeatis behind us, 
began to climb into that tumble of mountains to the 
west of Parnon which here hold the Lakedaimonian 
frontier. They seem lowish, but the Arcadian plain is 
already 2,000 feet above the sea. The crossing, up and 
down, in and out, past the site of ancient Caryae, is 
lengthy and sometimes beautiful. We passed infinite 
flocks of sheep and goats and noted the intelligence of the 
goats in comparison with the sheep, but the donkey was 
the most intelligent of the three. 

Then suddenly at a turn of the way we saw a lovely 
snow-peak of Taygetus. It caught the breath. And 
presently we found ourselves looking from a great 
height down into the deep valley of the Eurotas, Kothyn 
Aaxedaipwv, hollow Lakedaimon, and across to that 
far-stretching, lovely range, its towers and lanterns and 
pinnacles, as on some vast cathedral, crowned with snow 
and soaring up into the sky. 

For long we stood and gazed ; till the sun sank behind 
those marvellous peaks. And then with this in our 
hearts, and Helen, we went down into Sparta. 


1 Pliny, VIII. 68. 
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SPARTA 


TES first view of the Eurotas valley under tower- 
ing Taygetus was in itself a revelation. This, 
then, was what Homer meant by “‘ hollow Sparta”; this, 
then, was the home of the Spartans. We were filled with 
astonishment, and as day by day went by us in Sparta 
itself, our astonishment increased. For if that valley 
was at first sight a revelation, further acquaintance 
with it seemed to make all we had heard of it, all we had 
read, the pages of Herodotus, the pages of Thucydides, 
of Xenophon, of Plato, simply incredible. 

It is true we had been a whole day in the high plains 
of Arcadia, but we had come from Argos, we had been 
in Corinth, in Attica, in Boeotia, yet the climate of the 
Eurotas valley overwhelmed us. Was this the home of 
those exclusive, puritanical Stoics, who were so hard 
with themselves, who exposed their weakly children, 
and whose long youth was passed under an iron discipline 
which has become a proverb P 

It seemed impossible. The climate of the valley of the 
Eurotas is the softest and the most enervating in Greece : 
the whole being relaxes under it. Strenuous exercise 
becomes a burden. So we found. And this was 
spting : what must it be like in summer and autumn ? 
Yet we are told that the climate of Greece has not 
changed “in any noticeable degree” since antiquity. 
Then how explain the Spartan character, its robustness, 
its harshness, its indifference to fatigue, pain, and disaster; 
its courage, discipline, and endurance P 

And the beauty too! The valley of the Eurotas under 
Taygetus is certainly the most lovely valley in Greece. 
Its orange and lemon groves fill the eyes, and their scent 

1 Cf. A. Philippson, Der Peloponnes (Berlin, 1891-2), p. 457. 
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is so Strong as to bewilder the sense to faintness, as you 
pass among them; its olive groves fill it to the brim. 
Here are gardens and streams, lush grass and delicious 
otchards, amid mulberry trees and cornfields and all 
mannet of flowers. It is an oriental paradise, and easily, 
under the snows of Taygetus, rivals Granada under the 
snows of the Sierra Nevada; Sorrento, Sicily itself, 
have nothing more voluptuous, more deleétable. 

And then there is Taygetus. Did they perhaps find, 
in the severe and energetic beauty of that high range of 
pinnacled rock, the corre@tive, even the negation, of all 
the softness and loveliness of the valley that was their 
home, and were able to profit by it? A wonderful 
people: their secret, whatever it was, is lost to us. At 
least we know that here in this valley, almost secretly, 
was bred and disciplined a race whose superiority in 
coutage and discipline, and, more doubtfully, in the 
att of life, of government, of self-government—or so 
Plato, a notable “ Lakoniser,”’ seems to hint—was un- 
questioned. Here, and here alone in all the antique 
world, men consciously strove to rise above themselves, 
to produce by discipline, by careful breeding, by every 
sott of severity with themselves, and by an eager at- 
tention to beauty, not only physical, but in character and 
spirit also, a superior race: and one thinks, but for the 
misfortune of the times, might have succeeded—at 
least they only just failed. Just that might seem to have 
been their aim, for with all their hardness with themselves 
and with one another, their final aim was beauty of body 
and spirit. They were the most beautiful people in 
Greece ; and this was due not merely to the great part 
theit gymnastic and their games and sports played in their 
lives, but also, as they thought, to the cate with which 
the statues of the vety"gods were brought in to surround 
the women about to become mothers. And then, as 


1 No doubt what Plato tells the Athenians about Sparta is on the same 
level with what Tacitus tells the Romans about the Germans. It was written 
with a moral purpose, what they call a sendenzschrift, In other words, a fake, 
propaganda. 
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Plato insists, they wete a race of philosophers and their 
government could give its orders even in the direst peril 
with this proviso, “let nothing be done that is dis- 
honourable.” 

But how can one hope to discover the secret of a 
people, so aristocratic, so exclusive, that they refused 
permission to travel to their own youth and emphatically 
discouraged within their polity the sojourn of strangers? 

Above all the darker aspeéts of this polity, its harsh- 
ness, its helotry, its brutality, its more than monastic 
discipline, shine out its virtues : it was stable, it endured, 
and it was the liberator of Hellas. 

And yet was there not here something too narrow P 
Inaccessible and safe in “‘ hollow Lakedaimon,” did not 
the Spartans live in too exclusive an isolation, too 
exclusive for their own good, as for that of Greece as 
a whole? It is certain, at any rate, that when at last 
Sparta is defeated she just drops unnoticed out of history 
and that what Thucydides prophesied of her has come 
true. “If the city of the Lakedaimonians,” said he in 
his First Book, “ should be deserted and nothing should 
be left of it but its temples and the foundations of its 
other buildings, posterity would, I think, after a long 
lapse of time, be very loath to believe that their power 
was as gteat as their renown. And yet they occupy 
two-fifths of the Peloponnesos and have the hegemony 
of the whole, as well as of their many allies outside ; 
but still, as Sparta is not compaétly built as a city and has 
not provided itself with costly temples and other edifices, 
but is inhabited village-fashion in the old Hellenic style, 
its power would appear less than it is. Whereas if 
Athens should suffer the same fate its power would, I 
think, from what appeared of the city’s ruins, be con- 
jectured double what it is. . . .” 

Thucydides was right. Sparta has disappeared. Not — 
one stone is left upon another. More, she has become 
incredible in her own place. This great sun, this caress- 
ing light, this soft ait, these sweet scents, these shady 
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trees and corn and vines and flowers, deny her one and all: 
she is an outcast from her home. So that it is easier to 
find Helen here than Leonidas, to recall that sweet rape 
in the summer night, than the deed of the Three 
Hundred, to remember the Nuptial Hymn than the laws 
of Lycurgus. 

Courage, discipline, endurance: what have they to 
do with Sparta to-day? The flowers of Helen have 
hidden from us even the grave of Leonidas. The 
sweetness of the water-brooks has washed away those 
watchwords the Spartan gave the world, the nightingales 
have drowned the sound of the flutes to which he went 
into battle... . 

On descending into the enclosed valley of the Eurotas 
from Arcadia, you have on the east the last of Parnon, 
the red hills, of fantastic shape, of the Menelacion ; the 
towered and pinnacled heights of grey rock and snow- 
crowned summits of Taygetus on the west; the great 
tiver, rushing with water, in the midst, running north and 
south; and Sparta, or rather the site of the scattered 
town which was Sparta, to the west of the river, in 
the midst of the valley, the acropolis on its low hill, 
and all about the beauty of groves, of cornfields, of 
flowers. 

That river, the Eurotas, so astonishing in Greece, for 
it is full of water, rising in the southern mountains of 
Arcadia, flows the whole length of the valley between 
Taygetus and Parnon to the sea. Its valley may be 
divided into three parts, and Sparta lay at the top of the 
middle vale, where it is of considerable breadth. The 
soil here is said not to be very rich, and Euripides is 
tight, therefore, in describing Lakonia as poor land of 
laborious tillage. It certainly is so in comparison with 
the rich Messenian plain. Nevertheless, the silt of this 
valley is superior to that of every other distri of Greece, 
and one has only to look around to see that it has an 
extraordinary luxuriance, due perhaps to the soft climate, 
sheltered on every side by those mountains which add so 
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much to its beauty and chara@ter. The climate, too, 
is said to be favourable to the beauty of the inhabitants, 
and, indeed, one notices how tall and fresh in complexion 
they are here, those few who are not malarious, especially 
the women, which agrees with Homet’s Aaxedaipova 
kaluyvvaika. 

And then what could be more secure than this vale, 
evetywhete enclosed by mountains, traversed by a river 
gteat for Greece and closed on the south by the sea? 
That quality had its defect, however. It isolated Sparta, 
insisted on her being a place apart, and encouraged an 
insularity and provincialism, which were to overwhelm 
the whole of her life and stamp her character. 

Fortified thus by nature, Sparta remained unfortified 
by art, an unwalled city, a colle€tion of villages, during 
the whole period of autonomous Greek history, in 
which it played so enormous and perhaps decisive 
a part. What walls did she need who looked up at 
Taygetus, who could trust in the difficult passes of 
Patnon P 

And if the beauty in which Sparta lies is an astonish- 
ment to the traveller, nothing could well be more 
disappointing than the ruins he will find there of the 
ancient city. 

The wretched and dirty inn where we lodged en- 
couraged us to be out of doots morning, noon, and 
night; and, indeed, we seem to have spent most of 
out time in Sparta poking about among the English 
excavations on the acropolis, or reading there, or talking 
and sleeping under the olives on the edge of the corn, 
in full view of the towers and pinnacles of Taygetus. 

The low hill upon which, and under which, the ruins 
ate to be found, rises to the north of the modern town, 
which is built, as is customary, it seems, in squares, a 
pleasant open sort of place, but entirely without any 
amenities of civilization. 

One comes first, at the foot of the slope, upon the 
so-called tomb of Leonidas, a huge reCtangular struure 
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of unknown purpose, but certainly not the tomb of 
Leonidas, which Pausanias tells us was by the theatre. 


H. I wish that had been the real tomb of Leonidas. 

D. Well, I suppose it is just possible that this 
building was erected on the site of the real tomb; we 
shall have to content ourselves with that. But how few 
tombs of great people can actually be pointed out ! 

H. Exaétly. And it is a disgraceful state of affairs, 
when one comes to think of it. Why are those tombs 
no longer in existence? This carelessness doesn’t say 
much for the reverence of humanity towards the men 
who gave it pleasure and instruction. Can you point 
out the tomb of any one of these old Greeks ? 

D. Schliemann says he discovered that of Agamemnon. 

H. He may beright. But what would one not give 
to visit the burial-place of Homer himself ! 

D. You must read Leo Alatius. 

H. What does he say? 

D. I have forgotten. By the way, there was a 
controversy about Homet’s tomb, and Welcker was 
mixed up in it. He denied that Homer was buried in 
Ios. That was the notion, you know, of Pasch van 
Kriemen, a mysterious person... . 

H. I must say, you invent most appropriate names 
for your imaginary authors. Pasch van Kriemen: 
nothing could sound more mysterious; that was a 
Stroke of genius, my dear boy! But you’ll be found out 
one of these days. Mark my words. 

D. Have it your way. Shall I tell you the result of 
my tesearches into the site of Virgil’s tomb ? 

H. After dinner, if you don’t mind. Iam too angry 
to listen at this moment. It is a positive shame that we 
cannot lay a wteath of violets on the tomb of a man like 
Wlatol”.. .2% 

D. Or Aristotle. 

H. Did you ever read Godwin’s Essay on Sepulchtes? 

D. I remember only one single phrase about 
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“paralysing the hand of oblivion” ; by the erection of 
monuments to the deserving dead, I suppose. 

H. It was no bad idea. Something on those lines 
ought sutely to be done. A committee of rich enthusi- 
asts should be formed to draw up a list of, say, fifty of the 
gteatest men of antiquity. They should then investigate 
all that was known as to their burial-places, and travel 
to each spot and see to it that a noble memorial was 
erected there—tegardless of expense, of course. I should 
like to be secretary to that committee. It would mean 
pleasant work. ... 

D. Anda passable salary, no doubt. 


Approaching the long hill, upon the top of which 
Stands. the acropolis, one passes the gateway of the 
Roman walls, and between the cornfields, scattered with 
poppies, comes into the olive garden which now makes 
this whole hill of the acropolis charming and lovely. 
The magnificent views of Taygetus, the long vistas up 
and down the beautiful valley, attracted us far more 
than the miserable ruins. 

The finest of these, however, is the theatre on the 
south-western slope. 

Considerable portions, especially of the stage of this 
large theatre, have been excavated, but far the greater 
part of the cavea remains to be unearthed. Sparta, as 
we know, had an exceptionally large theatre, but we 
continually wondered whether what we saw was in fa@ 
a patt of it or wholly Roman work. It is certainly a 
magnificent building of worked marble blocks, whitish in 
colour as Pausanias describes it. All sorts of columns 
with Corinthian capitals are lying about, built into the 
embankment which covers it; fragments also of rosso 
antico from Cape Matapan ; indeed, if Philippson is to 
be believed, they can only have come from there. There 
ate fragments, too, of close-grained Egyptian granite. 
Many of the fragments of the stage and of a colonnade 
in front of the orchestra have been excavated. The 
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diameter of the cavea is about 470 feet: so that it is 
probably the largest theatre in Greece after those of 
Megalopolis and Athens. 

But what fills the mind here is the great view of 
the lovely valley and the towering snow-capped heights 
of Taygetus. 

Above the theatre rises the acropolis, if indeed in 
Sparta we may speak of such a thing. Here nothing 
is to be seen, with the exception of the sustaining walls, 
but foundations. Of these the most important seem 
to be the remains of the Temple of Athena of the 
Brazen House; but the olives here ate knee-deep in 
the ripening corn, full of poppies of deepest red. 

Though there is thus next to nothing in the way of 
antiquity to be seen on that hill, thither, nevertheless, we 
used to come day after day and at all hours, but especially 
in the late afternoon when it was cooler towards sunset. 
And since among those lemon groves and cornfields 
overrun with flowers it was impossible to think of 
Leonidas and almost impossible to imagine ancient 
Sparta, we used to talk about Helen. 

There ate no swans in the Eurotas to-day—we had 
made sure of that, for we wandered for miles up and 
down its wide bed in search of them—nevertheless, this 
was the very place where Leda wandering by the stream 
was embraced, and the delight of the world broke from 
the shell of an egg. 

Leda, queen of Tyndareus of Sparta, was the mother 
of Castor and Polydeukes and of Clytaemnestra also ; 
but Apollodorus says she was only foster-mother of 
Helen. According to him it was said that Helen was 
daugher of Nemesis, who in the form of a goose was 
enjoyed by Zeus. A certain shepherd found the egg 
in the groves, and brought it and gave it to Leda, and she 
put it in a chest and kept it, and when Helen came forth 
she brought her up as her own daughter. 

Hete in this valley no doubt the four played together 
as children, and at least we know of the enduring love 
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Helen had for her brothers. Looking from the 
Skaian Gate of Troy, how distressed she is when she 
cannot see them. Was it perhaps in hope of a second 
rescue ? 

“ But two marshallers of the host can I not see, Castor, 
tamer of horses, and the goodly boxer, Polydeukes, 
even mine own brethren, whom the same mother bore. 
Either they followed not with the host from lovely 
Lakedaimon, or though they followed hither in their 
seafaring ships, they have no heart to enter into the 
battle of warriors for fear of the words of shame and 
the many revilings that are mine.” She does not know 
that both are lying dead in their native land, here in 
Lakedaimon. 

But even in earliest youth Helen had always attracted 
the desire of men, and invariably it brought her mis- 
fortune. She was a young maid in the Temple of 
Artemis, and as she was sporting one day, all naked as 
was the Spartan custom in the Platanistas,1 Theseus, 
king of Athens, saw her and carried her off. And some 
say a child was born to them, even Iphigeneia, whom 
Clytaemnestra, married to Agamemnon, adopted; but 
this is cruel scandal, ‘Theseus touched her not,? and 
it was a maid that Helen’s brethren, the Tyndaridae, 
rescued ; Theseus being absent. 

Did she love Theseus? Who knows. Helen was 
ever so gentle, so unresisting : she accepted everything : 
even Menelaos, even... La bonne Hélene ! 

But by this time, though she was but a child, the 
renown of her beauty was such that all the kings of 
Greece repaired to Sparta to win her hand. There were 
thirty-one of them, and among them were Odysseus, 
Diomedes, Antilochus, Agapenor, the two Ajax, and 
Teucer, Patroclus, but not Achilles.* There came, too, 
Menelaos, her sister’s husband’s brother. So great was 


1 Ovid ? Heroides, XVI. 151 ef seq. 

2 Ovid ? Heroides, XVI. 161 ef seq. 

3 Homer says (Iliad, I. 2) that Achilles came to Troy to please the Atridae ; 
he was not bound by any oath, 
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the number that Tyndareus feared lest the preference of 
one should set the others quarrelling. But Odysseus 
promised that if he would help him to win the hand of 
Penelope he would suggest a way out. So Tyndareus 
promised; and Odysseus told him to exa@ an oath 
from all the suitors to defend the chosen bridegroom 
against any wrong that might be done him in respeét 
of his marriage. 

Ah, the misery that came of that ! 

So Tyndareus put the suitors on their oath, as they 
Stood on the severed pieces of a horse,! and chose 
Menelaos to be the bridegroom of Helen, and upon 
Odysseus he begged Icarius to bestow Penelope. 

Then in the house of flaxen-haired Menelaos in Sparta 
the twelve maidens, the first of the city, the glory of 
Lakonian girls, came crowned with fresh flowering 
hyacinths, and before the new painted chamber took 
up the dance when the younger Atrides had wooed and 
won beloved Helen. Then they sang, keeping time with 
woven feet, and the house rang with their bridal song : 


‘Ypyny & ‘Ypevace, yopw emt rode xapeins,? 


Helen had by Menelaos one child only, a daughter, 
Hermione. And presently Tyndareus establishes 
Menelaos in Sparta and hands over the kingdom to him. 
So the days go by in hollow Lakedaimon. 

Then came Paris, the herdsman, the darling of 
Aphrodite, Paris the Trojan prince, in the keeping of 
Aphrodite,> to Sparta. No doubt he moored his ship 
by the quay at Gytheion, and if you would know how he 
wooed her you must read his love-letters, you must know 
how he would at the feast write “‘ Love” in the spilt 
wine with his finger on the board, so that she saw it, and 

1 Pausanias, III. 20,9. Cf. Euripides, [phigeneia *n Aulis, 57 ef seq. 

2 Theocritus, XVIII. 

3 Homer definitely affirms this (Odyssey, IV. 12-14; Iliad, III. 174 et seq.). 
All gossip should be disregarded, such as that of Hesiod and Apollodorus. 


« Apollodorus, The Library, If. 11. 
5 Lucian, The Judgment of the Goddesses. 
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how he gazed and gazed and gazed, his wanton bold eyes 
upon her, and how he would take up her goblet and drink 
from the part where she had drunk, and make signals 
with his fingers, so that beloved Helen blushed at it, 
and feared—lest her husband might see.1 Till suddenly 
Menelaos was called away to Crete... 

Then he told her of the splendour of Troy—the 
wealth and beauty of it, and of Priam and Heétor and 
Cassandra and Andromache. Only of Oenone he told 
her not. 

Then he declared that though he had come as a traveller 
to see the sights of Grecian towns, yet in truth it was she 
he came for: she whom golden Aphrodite had praised 
and promised him; she who was his heart’s desire before 
she was known to him. Indeed, indeed, he had beheld 
her with his soul long before ever he saw her with his 
eyes. The rumour of her beauty had gone through the 
world. But oh, her glory was less than the truth: fame 
had all but maligned her loveliness. Only let her give 
herself to him and she should know . . . his constancy. 
Did not she lie alone through the long night? did not 
he too, in a companionless bed . . . lie alone? Why 
should not mutual delights .. .? 

The Trojan ships were ready, equipped with arms and 
men; soon oat and breeze would make swift the way. 
Like a Queen should she make her progress through the 
Dardanian towns, and the common folk would think a 
new Goddess was come to earth. ... And if she were 
demanded back? Oh, if the whole world should con- 
tend for her, would he not take up arms? And if the 
whole world should come in arms, then would she attain 
fame among men for.evermore. 

So beloved Helen, taken by storm as never was Troy, 
little by little confessed—after reproaching him—that, 
had he but come—why had he not come P—when her 
maiden hand was sought by a thousand suitors—had she 
but seen him then !—of the thousand, he would have been 

1 Consult Ovid ? Herosdes, XVII. 75 et seq. 
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the first. Surely her husband himself would pardon that 
judgment of hers. But he came late. And yet... 
and yet she could scarce believe that heavenly beings 
submitted their beauty to him as arbiter: and yet... 
it might be so, Grant that it was so, surely the. other 
part of his tale was fi@ion. She was not so assured of her 
charms as to think herself the greatest gift in the divine 
esteem. Yet it might be impious to attempt denial. She 
was even pleased with the praises he reported: but faith 
is slow in matters of great moment. She was glad to 
have found favour in the eyes of Aphrodite ; and then, 
she was glad that she seemed the greatest prize to him. 
She was not of iron. But she must be of iron 
not to love such a heart. She fought against her 
love for one who, she thought, could hardly become 
her own. The very place denied it. She had never 
yet . . . the gods are her witnesses—made sport of her 
Bardsns, 2. 

As for Menelaos, he was away, to be sure, on a fat 
journey, for so his affairs compelled. He had great 
and just cause for his suddensetting forth, or so it seemed 
to her. Indeed, when he was doubting whether to go, 
it was she who said, “Go: but see you return as soon 
as may be.” 

But while it is new, let them fight against the love they 
had begun to feel. Uncertain is the love of strangers. ... 
Or, should she follow as he urged, and look upon 
Pergamon which he praised? What would Sparta 
find to say to her, what all Achaea, what other peoples, 
what his Troy? What would Priam think of her, and 
what his mother and all his many brothers and their 
Dardanian wives? And he too, how would he be 
able to hope that she would keep faith.... But 
well—in short, she loved him... . 

So they fled down the long valley, her golden head 
more golden than the corn through which they passed, 
and they sailed over the wide sea on that journey which 
brought god-like Alexander and high-born Helen to 
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Troy—a bane to the Trojans and to great-hearted Priam 


and the sons of Priam. . . 
Thus we talked and dreamed in the corn under the 


olives, among the ruins of Sparta, in the evenings, 
awaiting the sunset over Taygetus. 


XTX 
LAKONIA 


RounD ABouT SpArTA, Mistra, AMYKLAE, VAPHEIO, 
THERAPNE 


BY those days in Sparta were not all spent in 

dreaming of Helen, or, as in Chateaubriand’s case, 
of Leonidas neither. They were filled with excursions, 
little journeys to Amyklae, to Therapne, to Vapheio, 
while at Mistra we found ourselves outside that old Greek 
world altogether in the midst of the Middle Age. 

Mistra! This much overpraised town, a mete mass 
of ruins, crowns the summit of one of the foothills of 
Taygetus, right under the precipitous escarpment of the 
range, where it is broken by more than one vast gorge 
half full of forest and loud with falling waters. Mistra 
lies half an hour’s drive to the west of Sparta, through 
lovely orange groves and olive gardens and plantations 
of figs, mulberries, and plane-trees, murmuring with 
running water. It is spilt on the mountain-side, and 
crowned by the picturesque fortress built by Guillaume 
de Villehardouin in the middle of the thirteenth century : 
a tuined Byzantine town with many very provincial 
tumble-down churches. This was the Turkish capital 
of the distri. It lies there on the hill-side in true 
medieval fashion, a huddle of broken houses, mona- 
steries, buildings of all sorts, ruined, ruined, ruined, one 
above the other under the castle, within the shadow of 
Taygetus. The prospec it affords over all the Eurotas 
valley is by far the best thing Mistra has to offer. 

After crossing the Panteleimon stream, in its great 
rocky gorge, by a wooden bridge we climbed up into this 
pi@uresque but repellent desolation, and wandering ever 
upwards, through the deserted and silent streets, between 
the ruined houses, we entered ruined church after ruined 
church, the walls and cupolas of which were often still 
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coveted with falling frescoes that portrayed imbecile, 
hydrocephalous Byzantine saints, ecstatically gesticulating 
with their ridiculous hands, over the city of Lycurgus. 
We felt like ancient pagans returned to the scenes of the 
past ; come to see what the folly of man had done in 
Spatta with what was once so fine. And, indeed, how 
much nearer does that antiquity seem to us than this 
frantic medieval Byzantinism ! 

An idiot child, dribbling at the mouth, flapping his 
futile half-paralysed arms as though he were a Byzantine 
angel, showed us round ; and in his chinless, round-eyed 
imbecility he bore a striking resemblance to the saints of 
Mistra and the eikons of Greece. 

What is Mistra? An unhealthy incrustation on the 
mountain-side. 

We spent a whole afternoon in Mistra, chiefly enter- 
tained by the view it affords of Sparta itself and of the 
whole Eurotas vale, with the Menelacion and Therapne 
closing it eastward and the great gorges and precipices 
of Taygetus rising above it on the west. But it is an 
unhealthy habitation, and that not only spiritually. The 
marshes below it breed the anopheles mosquito and the 
whole place is a hotbed of malaria, while the gorges, 
running up into the mountain behind, expose it to sudden 
chills and changes of temperature. It was undoubtedly 
a wise move to build the city of New Sparta on that range 
of dry aity hillocks in the midst of the plain and to leave 
all this fantastic Byzantinism to decay here, for the interest 
and amusement of the passer-by. One realizes here how 
much Italian sanity, humanism, and innate sense of beauty 
and propottion have done for Christian iconography, 
just as all we had seen in Greek religion bore witness to 
the immense superiority of the Latin Church. The good 
people in England who hope to make a rapprochement 
with the Orthodox Church are the rashest of triflers, 
who must be quite unaware of what they are talking 
about. A few months in Greece would enlighten them, 
especially if their experience included the seasons of Lent 
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and Easter. Anything more hopelessly un-European 
than the goings on at these seasons—I can use no 
other term—cannot be imagined. One might be in 
the heart of Asia or at times in the South Sea islands. 
No, no, those humbugs at home must find another stick 
to beat Rome with, for beside Byzantium she appears 
what indeed she is: the City of Light. As for the Greek 
teligion, in so far as we were able to observe it, it affected 
us in much the same way as Mistra did. Indeed, the fa& 
is that whereas in Italy you cannot keep out of the 
churches, in Greece you never go into them, if you can 
help it. If the test of a religion is its power to attra 
mankind, that might seem to be, in a rough and ready 
way, final. 

We did not return to Mistra: nothing would have 
induced us to do so. Instead we went down to Amyklae, 
to the site of the sanctuary of the Amyklaian Apollo, who 
was pethaps the chief deity here in Lakonia, as Hera was 
in Argolis, and Athena in Attica. 

The way lay all through the mulberries and orange 
and lemon groves, fig-trees and olive gardens, which 
perhaps hide the stoniness of the soil—‘ a poor land,” 
as Euripides described it, for all its seeming richness. 
The land along the Eurotas is richer and there are many 
pockets of finer soil in the glens of Taygetus and the 
Menelacion. 

The san@uaty of Apollo occupied a prominent hill 
now called Hagios Kyriake, about three miles south of 
Sparta. The site has been partially excavated and many 
fragments of walls and foundations of antiquity are to be 
seen there, among them the semicircular foundation of 
the Throne of Apollo which Pausanias describes. 

Amyklae, however, chiefly interested us as the scene 
of the death of Hyakinthos. 

1 This was by Bathykles the Magnesian; Pausanias saw it and occupies 
several pages in describing it. Frazer prints Furtwangler’s reconstrution. The 
throne seems to have been a sort of vast altar with a great archaic statue of Apollo 


above the tomb of Hyakinthos. What the Heraeum was to Argolis, Amyklae 
was to Lakonia. : 
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Hyakinthos was the youngest son of the Spartan king 
Amyklas and Diomede, or as some say, of Oebalus and 
Eurotes. He was a youth of extraordinary beauty and 
beloved both by Zephyros and by Apollo. And one day 
as Apollo was playing a game of discus with him here, 
Zephytos, out of jealousy, drove the discus of the god 
against the head of the youth, and thus was he killed. 
Lucian has a charming Dialogue about it. 


Hermes. Why so sad, Apollo ? 

Apotto. Alas, Hermes—my love ! 

Hermes. Yes, that’s enough. So you are still troubled 
about Daphne’s fate. 

Aprotto. No. I lament the beloved son of Oebalus. 

Hermes. Hyakinthos? Is Hyakinthos dead ? 

Apotto. Dead. 

Hermes. How did it happen? Who could have 
thought to doit? So lovely a youth. 

Apotto. It was my own doing. 

Hermes. You must have been mad. 

Aprotto. No. It was an accident. I... I little 
thought... 

Hermes. Howdidithappen? Tell me. 

Apotto. Wewere playing at quoits. I was teaching 
him. I had just thrown my quoit into the air as usual 
when jealous Zephyros, most hateful of winds—he was 
in love with him too, but angry at the indifference he met 
with—blowing down from Taygetus dashed it against 
the boy’s head ; blood flowed in streams from the wound, 
and in a moment he was dead. I pursued the murderer 
with my atrows and drove him into the mountains. As 
for my beloved boy I buried him at Amyklae, where he 
petished; and from his blood I have caused a flower 
to spring, most beautiful and most fragrant, bearing 
the letters of woe. Have I not reason to be un- 
happy ? 

Hermes. Well, but you knew you had fallen in love 
with a mortal; why grieve for his mortality ? 
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From the blood of Hyakinthos sprang the flowet which 
bears his name, on the petals of which appeared the 
exclamation of woe AI, AI, or as some say the initial 
letter of the boy’s name. 

Hyakinthos was worshipped at Amyklae as a hero, and 
a great festival, the Hyakinthia, was celebrated here in his 
honour, and in that of Apollo also. It lasted for three 
days and began on the longest day of the year, just when 
the fresh spring passes into the heavy heat of summer and 
the tender flowers, smitten by the sun, begin to droop 
their languid heads. Thus the death of Hyakinthos was 
lamented ; and for three days no one wote garlands, the 
paean was not sung, and no one ate bread, but only cakes, 
in solemn repasts, which being finished, every one went 
home soberly in silence. A strange thing, since Apollo’s 
feasts were generally so full of joyousness. Even at the 
Hyakinthia, however, the second day, the great day, was 
spent in rejoicing and amusement. Xenophon tells us 
that for this the Amyklaeans would invariably go back 
home for the Paean to Apollo wherever they were, 
whether on campaign or away from home for any other 
reason. Crowds of strangers, an unusual thing for 
Sparta, were present on this day at the festival, and boys 
played the cithara and sang or danced to the accompani- 
ment of the Dorian flute; Apollo’s praise was sung in 
anapaestic metres and there was a horse-race with the 
competitors magnificently arrayed. Then the Spartan 
youths sang their national songs in chorus with dances, 
and the Spartan and Amyklaean maidens, splendidly 
dressed, rode in chariots made of wicker-work, in 
beautiful procession, and all wore chaplets of ivy. Even 
the slaves were allowed to enjoy themselves and... 
we wished we had been there. | 

Then there followed the supper called Copis, a supper 
of barley-cakes, meat, raw vegetables, soup, figs, sweet- 
meats, and warmed wine. At least Athenaeus says so 
on the authority of that Molpis who wrote a treatise on 
the Polity of the Lakedaimonians, 
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From Amyklae we went on to Vapheio, about a mile, 
perhaps a little more, farther down the valley. Hete is 
the famous beehive tomb the treasures of which are now 
in the National Museum at Athens. 

Vapheio and Pharis stand on the hills towards the 
Eurotas.1_ The beehive tomb here, while not comparable 
for size ot majesty with the great “ Treasuries” at 
Mycenae, is of the same age and a product of that same 
civilization. The dromos is 98 feet long by 11} feet wide, 
the lintel of the doorway 15 feet in length, the beehive 
chamber is 34 feet in diameter and is built of smallish 
Stones ; the roof has long since fallen in. There is no 
side chamber, but a grave was found hewn in the natural 
tock of the floor, and it was there the magnificent golden 
cups now in Athens were discovered. These two cups, 
according to Frazer, are the masterpieces of Mycenaean 
att and among the great treasures of the world. Was 
this the tomb of Menelaos ? # 

The views up and down the lovely valley and across 
to the bare and lofty flanks and pinnacles of Taygetus are 
very beautiful as seen from Vapheio. We lay there half 
the afternoon in delicious quietness and indolence. Past 
Pharis in the darkness, golden-haired Helen must have 
fled with Paris, through the corn, on the way to Gytheium 
and Troy; and by this way, too, went another fugitive, 
the last of Sparta’s kings, Cleomenes, fleeing at full gallop 
in the spring of 222 B.c. before the Macedonians and the 
Achaean league. The last of the Spartans was bound for 
Alexandtia. 

On another afternoon we made our way to Therapne, 
the original Lakedaimon, on the heights of the Menelaion 
above the left bank of the Eurotas to the south-east of 
Sparta. We left Sparta itself by the Tripolitza road, and 


1 Both Amyklae and Pharis are mentioned by Homer, I/iad, II. 582, 584. 

2 Some report Menelaos as buried at Amyklae, and Pausanias reports that 
others say he was buried at Therapne with Helen. If this be so their tomb may 
yet be discovered: but we need another Schliemann. A similar tomb has 
now been examined at Mideia, and similar gold cups have been found in it, 
See supra, p. 209. ‘ 
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after crossing the Eurotas followed the first way to the 
tight and so passed down the stream under the red hills. 
These hills of Parnon grew higher and more pre- 
cipitous as we went on, little by little approaching the 
Stream, till just where the Magoula, the ancient Tiasa, 
comes into the Eurotas on the eastern bank, the red hills 
ate broken by a steeply banked ravine. We turned up here 
and presently, taking the easiest way, clambered up to the 
summit, a narrow ridge upon which stood a chapel of 
Hagios Elias. To the north of this chapel is the san@tuary 
of Menelaos and this in its turn marks the site of the 
Mycenaean city of Lakedaimon, the city of Menelaos and 
Helen. 

It stands about 800 feet up, the old Achaian city with 
its palace of Menelaos, which so astonished Telemachos 
and where he was entertained by Helen, who told him 
how his father Odysseus crept into Troy disguised as 
a beggar and how she alone it was who recognized 
him. Here she gave him to drink of that wine which 
took away all sorrow, and here, you may be sute, 
Telemachos fell in love with her. For that he did fall in 
love with her who can doubt? After all, if Telemachos 
was a fool, he was not blind... not blind... 

Hete too stood the sanctuary of the Dioscuri, their 
tomb was here, the tomb in which they rested every 
other day when they were not in heaven. Pindar and 
others attest it, and speak of lofty well-towered Therapne 
sutrounded by thick woods—the woods are all gone— 
where sleep the Dioscuri, guardians of Sparta. 

And here was the fountain of Messeis, and it is the 
thought of Andromache as a slave, a captive woman 
fetching this water for a master, that steels Hector for the 
fight—ah, lest men should one day say, seeing her there, 
“Lo, the wife of Hector that was pre-eminent in the 
wat above all the horse-taming Trojans in the day when 
men fought about Ilion.” 1 Hetoris Andromache! ... 

The site of Lakedaimon is very similar to that of other 

1 Ijad, V1. 457; cf. Pindar, [fthm., 1.31. Nem, X. 25. 
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cities of the Achaeans such as Mycenae. It commands 
the way from Arcadia, dominates the whole valley, and is 
certainly the city so often mentioned in the I/ad, and 
again, with Sparta, in the Odyssey. It is named in the 
Catalogue! as the capital of Menelaos and the home of 
Helen, of Helen who made it so fair. 


&d3e Kal & poddxpws “EAgva Aaxedaipon Kécpos.? 


Hete, too, in historical times Helen and Menelaos had a 
sanctuary and were worshipped: possibly their tomb 
may have been there. Herodotus mentions a sanctuaty of 
Helen at Therapne which contained an image of her as a 
goddess. It is Pausanias who speaks of a temple of 
Menelaos: the two may have been identical, and certainly 
the whole mountain has ever been known as Menelaeion.! 
Sacrifices, indeed, were offered to both of them, according 
to Isocrates, as god and goddess. The ruins of their 
sanctuary still exist: they are those we see. 

But where was the Tree of Helen? Those hills are 
bare: yet the virgins in Theocritus sing of a tree of Helen: 

ypdppara 8 ev prow yeypaerat, ws Tapidv Tis 
avveiuyn, Awpiott? o€Bov p, “Edevas durov eipi, 

Talking so, and waiting for the sunset, whose glory 
soon gladdened our eyes, we lay above hollow Lakedai- 
mon. And when we had picked flowers enough we laid 
them on the stones for Argive Helen’s sake: for indeed 
she was dear to us also. 

Then we went down through the steep ravine, by the 
rivet to Sparta. 

H. By the way, how many did you catch last night ? 

D. I didn’t look for them; I was too tired. But I 
find I was pretty well devoured. There must have been 
a dozen of them at work. 

H. And in a famous place like Sparta! Look here, 
something ought to be done about those bugs. 

D. You once proposed shooting the shepherds in 


1 Tad, Il. 2 Theocritus, XVIII. 31. 3 Herodotus, VI, 61. 
4 Polybius, V. 18, 21, 22. 5 Isocrates, X. 63. 
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order to get tid of the Greek dog nuisance. Why not 
shoot the hotel proprietors, in order to get tid of the 
bugs? 

H. An excellent idea. Or one might reward those 
of them who could produce bug-less beds. 

D. The worst of it is, the natives don’t feel them ; 
they are inoculated. I once slept with three of them 
under one blanket. They did not stir, during the whole 
night. How do I know this? Why, because I was 
awake all the time, scratching! By what means ate you 
going to make it clear to such people that bugs are a 
nuisance? They would laugh at the idea. They laugh 
at us as it is, for using insect-powder and all the rest of it. 
And sleeping in your own sack on the floor is no fun. 

H. They say that stone houses are unpropitious to 
bugs, or at all events that you can drive them out of 
stone houses. Wood is what they like, and once there 
is a single bug in a wooden house, you will never 
get tid of the breed except by burning down the place. 
So there is nothing for it, my dear boy, but to destroy 
evety wooden house in Greece. 

D. That sounds rather drastic. I will tell you 
another method. Never enter Greece from the west. 
If you arrive from Turkey or Asia Minor, you will be 
sutptised what a bug-less country it is. 

H. Rather a round-about route, isn’t it, if you want 
to go from London to Athens? Couldn’t the Govern- 
ment do something ? But no. No Greek Government 
has ever been strong enough for that kind of interference. 
The people won’t have it. They have been democrats 
from earliest times—they are the sole true democrats in 
Europe... +. 

D. That is just why [like them. I think your hope 
lies not in the Government but in the Church; it is the 
only strong and consistent power in the country. If the 
Church could be induced to preach a crusade against bugs, 
if it could persuade the people that it is not the right 
thing to cultivate bugs... . 
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H. Itnever will. The Orthodox Church is on the side 
of the bugs. 

D. I believe you are tight. And therefore, if we 
wish to get tid of the bugs, there is nothing for it but to 
destroy the Church. 

Hy.cby albmeans ae 

D. The worst of it is, a single bug will ruin your 
night’s rest just as much as though there were a dozen of 
them. I once caught a bug in the Grand Hotel in Paris. 

H. Oh, come now! You must have brought it 
with you. 

D. That is precisely what the proprietor of a South 
Italian hotel said to me, when I complained of having 
found a bug in my bed. ‘‘ You must have brought it 
with you, sir.’ Isaid: “ But I caught two of them!” 
“You probably brought them both, sir.” Iasked him: 
‘How many bugs can a gentleman carry about with 
him?” “TI really couldn’t say, sir; but I should think 
five of them would be about the limit.” Then I took 
him up to my bedroom. “Now, Mr. Proprietor, 
would you be kind enough to count the dead bugs on 
that table de nuit ?’’ There were thirty-seven of them, 
nicely laid out in rows—quite a good record for one 
night. I said: “‘ You see this Kodak camera of mine ? 
Well, I have photographed your bugs with it, and I shall 
send the negative to London to be printed and enlarged 
to fifty times natural size. Then I shall forward a copy 
to all the editors of the foreign guide-books that deal 
with this part of Italy, and tell them that the photograph 
was taken at your hotel, in room 23.” What a row we 
had! Ah, the lovely row—it was almost worth a 
sleepless night ! 

H. And how did it end? I hope he let you off your 
bill ? 

D. Let me off? I should think he did—anything 
rather than have that film printed! He fetched a bottle 
of his best wine, asked me to order whatever food I 
pleased at his expense, and was just on the point of 
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offering me his wife, when I relented. Needless to say, 
the negative of the bugs never existed. I couldn’t have 
taken such a photograph if I had tried, with that 
Rametacs.-., « 

But those languid hours in Sparta, the restless nights 
often passed in rambles under the glory of the stars 
and so redeemed from misery, made us impatient of 
inaction. We needed waking up, we needed, or so it 
seemed, exetcise ; and we determined to make a long ride 
up into the Langada before leaving Sparta for good. 

The Langada Gorge, let it be said, is, if not the only 
pass, yet by far the most famous and notable, across 
Taygetus. By it you go out of Lakonia into Messenia. 
Its attraction for us was twofold. It was famous for 
beauty and difficulty; and it was perhaps by this way 
that Telemachos with the glorious son of Nestor came 
from Pylos to Sparta—or so it seems. 

All was arranged for the next morning at daybreak : 
the muleteers awaited us beyond Mistra ; but it was not 
to be. The misery and dirt, the vermin and the food of 
Sparta, had done their work. We were both feverish, 
too unwell at any rate to get any pleasure from a ride into 
the Langada. Instead, we determined to get out of 
Sparta, out of the stifling Eurotas valley, up into Arcadia. 
Christopoulos, our chauffeur, was sent for; in half an 
hour the car was throbbing at the inn door, and before 
nine o’clock we were once more on the road for 
Tripolitza and the freshness of the Arcadian plain. 


1 In April 1928 I rode through the Langada with my son from Tripi to 
Kalamata. It is perhaps the finest ride in Greece: the gorge of the Langada 
and the mountains beyond are worth any trouble to see. The Royal hotel at 
Kalamata is excellent and clean; but unfortunately Tripi is bug-stricken. 
From Tripi it is ten hours’ ride to Kalamata. When I do it again I shall motor 
from Sparta to Mistra and ride thence, adding two hours to the journey but 
avoiding the bugs. 
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ARCADIA AGAIN 


TRIPOLITZA, MEGALOPOLIS, AND THE ROAD TO 
ANDRITSAENA 


WE reached Tripolitza in two hours from Sparta. 
It was the Greek Easter Day and the whole 
town was utterly deserted and silent. At first we 
thought everyone was dead drunk, insensible, sleeping it 
off, after the usual midnight debauch, but with a great 
knocking and to-do we found one person, an oldish 
woman, in the hotel. After a long time she found the 
key of a room, not too clean, but possible, and there we 
remained the rest of the day. By evening we were 
better and able to go out into the delicious fresh air. 

It is strange that the Greek should celebrate the 
Resutrection of his Saviour by getting drunk; but not 
neatly so strange as that the English should celebrate the 
Birth of their Saviour with a pudding and His Crucifixion 
with a bun. 

Before supper we walked quite out of the deserted town 
to the north-west into a glen of Maenalus. It was a 
lovely evening, calm, without wind, the sky clear and 
serene. Not a soul was in sight. We passed several 
wayside shrines with their curiously stiff and Byzantinish 
little eikons, and then came to the cemetery shaded by 
cypresses ; tidier than many we had seen. And so we 
passed into the hills and that glen of Maenalus. 

It was utterly bleak, a featureless defile, carved out of 
the hard blue limestone by torrents of old. In one place 
the precipitous rocks were covered with a white lichen, 
like antediluvian vulture’s dung. But to the east the 
far hills of Parthenion rose up very still in the level light, 
hyacinthine in colour, half translucent. And as we 
looked upon their beauty, supra-terrestrial as it seemed, 
we heard the cuckoo call; and remembering the woods of 
home, wondered what it was doing in this stony wilder- 
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ness. Roused by our footsteps on the tock an ammo- 
dytes viper slid away like a flame from almost under our 
feet, and again we wondered what it lived on in this life- 
less ravine, leading up into equally lifeless heights above. 

Is this the horned viper of which Pausanias speaks 
somewhere as haunting the balsam-tree, trees about the 
size of a myrtle-bush with leaves like those of the 
marjoram? He tells a tale, told him by a Phoenician, 
who said he had seen with his own eyes a man, fleeing 
from the attack of this viper, run up a ttee: then up 
came the viper, blew a whiff of its venom at the tree, and 
the man was dead. Pausanias adds for his own part these 
remarkable words to that story: “ These things are so.” 

It is not only the powers of vipers for evil that have 
changed since those days. All this country must have 
changed astonishingly. These hills, so bare and even 
forbidding to-day, were the favourite abode of Pan and 
of Apollo. A whole Maenalus lore was attached to 
them. Maenalian was the very synonym for Arcadian 
and the pastoral life. With the Latin poets Maenalius 
means Arcadian, as witness Ovid in his Fas#i. Maenalis 
versus ate what Virgil calls shepherds’ songs in his 
Eclognes, and Pan himself was called Maenalius Deus. 
But to-day his haunts are bare, even the pine-trees, 
sacted to him (for the nymph Pitys, whom he loved, was 
metamorphosed into that tree), are gone—fagus et Arcadio 
pinus amica deo. But now Daphnis is dead. 


/ , 
Oixes Spod yxiypdporow exe Biov, ovKére valew 
, 
6 Tpayorous opéwy Lav eéAw Kopudas. 


f 
ri yAvkd pot, ri robewov ev otpeow; ddero Adds. . «1 


We wandered back to the deserted town. ‘There was no 
one about, save a few creeping figures, who seemed half 
afraid, uncertain even now. We strolled through the 
market-place, still almost like a Turkish bazaar. And this 


1 No longer do I, goat Pan, desire to dwell among the goats or on the hill- 
tops. What pleasure, what delight have Iin mountains? Daphnisisdead... . 


Anth. Epig. Fun., 535. 
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recalled Chateaubriand’s adventure here with the Pasha ; 
and so, laughing at that great writer’s humbug, we made 
out way back to the silent inn, where there was nothing 
to eat save what we brought with us, and that we ate in 
out bedroom, served by Christopoulos. 

Our experience of Christianity in Greece was from 
first to last most unfortunate During Lent it was with 
some little difficulty we could get anything in the way of 
meat toeat. This difficulty became almost insurmount- 
able in Holy Week, when an universal fast for Jew, 
Christian, and Pagan seemed to be imposed by public 
opinion: yes, by public opinion. The innkeepers 
mote than once tried to refuse us all meat, declaring it 
was dangerous to setve us. At one place, when we 
insisted, for we had had a very long day and were 
famished, we wete served in what by courtesy may be 
called the “ restaurant.” We were sitting near the window 
and could be seen from the street. A demonstration 
began, bangings on the window, shouting, gesticulation. 
Happily the innkeeper understood American. We 
refused point-blank to be disturbed, when he wished to 
move us to the back of the room. We then advised him 
to go outside and address his fellow-citizens. He could 
tell them that we were English, that in England Lent was 
already over and Easter too, and that it was nothing to do 
with us if in Greece they were still here. 

He went outside and began to address the mob. But 
when they heard we were English they wanted to hear 
no more, but went away satisfied, for, said they, “the 
English are all atheists anyway.” 

The innkeeper himself—it was Holy Week—would 
eat nothing, nor share our wine with us, nor even sip a 
glass of brandy which we offered him from our stores. 
He would, he said, eat and drink with us after midnight 
on Holy Saturday, when he intended to have a feast, 
We did not share this with him, but as he was nowhere to 
be seen on the next morning we concluded that, like the 
gteater part of the population, he had done the feast 
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only too much justice. A stri& fast of 48 days during 
the Lenten season, with another long fast in the autumn, 
is one of the atrocious handicaps the Greek nation will 
have to get tid of. The peasantry cannot be expected 
to labour in the fields from morning to night fasting, 
and remain in good health. These fasts and the malaria 
ate equally pernicious for the health and stamina of the 
country. Nowhere else in Europe—if Greece be still in 
Europe—would these fasts be tolerated for a moment, 
and their application to all and sundry by public opinion 
would be a monstrous outrage in any other land. 
Here one excuses it, remembering that, for the Greeks 
under Turkish rule, religion and nationality were so closely 
intertwined as to be inseparable from one another. And yet 
they are two quite different things. One saw the same 
thing not long ago in Ireland and Poland, where religion 
acted as a kind of supplementary national cement 
against “the oppressor.” But the Greek can surely 
afford to forget those days, now past for ever, when he 
was at the mercy of the Turk. They are a long way off, 
and not likely to return. Nor should the Turk be 
blamed for every local evil, as he often is. It is true, 
for instance, that he burnt the Greek woodlands, but the 
present disafforestation of the country is not his work : 
it is the work of Greek shepherds. In matters such as 
these one would like to see the Greek, admirable and 
lovable in so many ways, begin to face known defects 
and to shoulder his own responsibilities. His nationality 
at any tate no longer depends on his religion, which in 
many tespects is exceedingly superstitious, inhuman, 
natrow, and ugly, unworthy alike of Hellenism and of 
Christianity. Let him pluck up a little spirit to face 
himself, forget the Turk, and realize that he is by right 
of birth a part of Europe.? 

After a fairly undisturbed night we were quite restored 


1 It is heartbreaking to be met everywhere with the naive exclamation, 
“Oh, you come from Europe!” But is not Hellas the foundation and the 


glory of Europe ? 
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to health and before nine o’clock were on the road for 
Megalopolis. 

We had not gone mote than six miles south-west across 
the great plain of Tegea, which in this corner Pausanias 
calls the Manthuric plain; we were just coming into the 
hills, when we found ourselves approaching the site of the 
city of Pallantion. 

Pallantion was one of the most ancient towns ofArcadia 
and had this interest, above all, for us, that it was from it 
Evander is said to have set out with colonists for the 
banks of the Tiber; so that after it the Palatine Mount 
at Rome is named. _ How true that may be we know not. 
But Pausanias coming here found a shrine containing 
statues of Pallas, son of Lycaon, who founded the town, 
and of Evander, atemple of Persephone, and a statue of 
Polybius, who was, however, a native of Megalopolis ; 
but then Pallantion had had its part in the foundation 
of that city and Polybius’ family may originally have come 
from here. 

Pausanias also describes on the hill or acropolis above 
the town a temple of the “‘ Pure Gods.” 

Very little remains to-day, either below or upon the 
hill, but foundations; everything else seems to have 
been carried off to help build the new town of Tripolitza. 
A few foundations and potsherds remain at the northern 
foot of this conical hill, to the left of the road, and upon 
the summit ate the foundations of the Temple of the 
Pure Gods of which Pausanias speaks. Who these 
“Pure Gods” were the people either did not know or 
would not say, and Pausanias is left to conjecture that 
they were called pure because Pallas, the founder of the 
city, would not sacrifice to them in the same way that his 
father sacrificed to Lycaean Zeus. Lycaean Zeus seems 
to have been the “ wolf-god” according to Frazer, 
others conne& him with the God of Light. People who 
entered his temple on Mount Lycaeus hete in Arcadia 
were said to lose their shadows. What sacrifices he was 
wont to receive we have not been able to discover, 
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We now began to climb, by a bad road, these southern 
heights of the Maenalian range, which proved to be 
as bleak and inhospitable and bare as they looked ftom 
the plain. The road climbed into these barren solitudes 
to a height of over 3,300 feet, wound about among the 
hills for some miles, and then brought us almost at a turn 
of the way into quite another country. The whole 
of the western escarpment of the range is glorious 
with trees, herbs, and undergrowth; pines abound, 
lovely woods entranced us, and everywhete we heard 
the nightingale, the blackbird, the cuckoo. Of all 
these and many others the blackbird’s song was the love- 
liest. That many-coloured voice is the most beautiful 
among all birds. Oh, to hear it on one of those serene, 
those rare, halcyon days in December or Januaty, a few 
snatches, mellow, flute-like, loud but gentle, and oh, 
most beautiful ; various, ringing the changes exquisitely 
on a series of notes, many coloured... . 

Many coloured, zo.xidos, Theocritus called it so too, 
using the same term as Homer had done for the cloak 
which Antinous son of Eupeithes gave to Penelope. 
Theocritus loved the blackbird as well as we do; he 
must have listened often to its lovely notes to have found 
that word to express them. In England one could listen 
to his song through a whole morning, in the shrubberies 
on the verge of the high wood; or watch him in his 
splendour of glossy black with orange bill, cautious 
upon the lawns, hopping, running, jerking his tail ; or, 
alarmed, screaming a jumble of notes. Yes, on an 
English lawn ...andyet... 


Sweeter beneath this olive will he sing, 

By the grove-side and by the running spring, 
Where grows the herb in bedded tufts, and where 
The shrill cicala shakes the slumberous air. 
Shall we not linger ? Cypresses are here, 

Oaks and two springs that gurgle cool and clear, 
And bees are flying for their hives, and through 
The shady branches birds their talk pursue, 
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Yes, we lingered . . . and presently walked all down 
the pass over the mountain-side, Megalopolis far off in 
the great plain before us. Nor did we encounter a soul 
by the way.. Alone with the birds, indeed more lovable 
than men, we walked from the summit down the zigzags 
to the edge of the plain, and there under a plane-tree near 
a catavan of peasants awaited the car to take us over the 
dust into Megalopolis. 

That plain, vast and lake-like, in which Megalopolis 
Stands, and which breaks against the great range we 
had crossed from the plain of Tegea, is the western 
plain of Arcadia, as that of Tegea is the eastern plain. 
But thete is no comparison in point of beauty, the 
plain of Megalopolis in every way easily bearing the 
palm. Here is no dreary, almost infinite, flat half-fen, 
but a delicious country with rivers and woods, downs and 
copses, everywhere sutrounded by noble mountains, 
splendid in outline and often clothed with trees. Here, 
if anywhere in Arcadia, Pan and happiness should still be 
found. 

The modern town of Megalopolis, although without 
any antiquarian interest, is a pleasant place enough, catch- 
ing its happiness from the smiling plain in which it lies. 
We pulled up at the café, for we were thirsty after our 
walk, and at once the little Arcadian bootblacks appeared 
and demanded to shine our dusty shoes. ‘These little 
lads troop to Athens, work all night at school, and very 
soon become Ministers of State. Although this system 
of political recruitment has not been so far very successful 
in Greece, it might perhaps be tried with advantage in 
England. At least we could not be worse served than 
WEALEsVeSss 

And then certain of these lads have done very well ; 
vety well indeed. For example I@inus. Having built 
the Parthenon and finished with the Acropolis of Athens, 
did he not return to endow his native country with a 
magnificent work from his hand? How else explain the 
Temple at Bassae ? 
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We soon drove out of the modern town of Megalo- 
polis to see the ruins of the ancient city which Chateau- 
briand could not find. They lie to the north on both 
banks of the Helisson, a fine river full of water, which 
here flows through the plain. Megalopolis proper lay 
on the north bank; the buildings on the south bank 
wete those of the earlier Orestia with the Theatre and the 
Thetsilion, which have been excavated by the British 
School of Archeology. 

Megalopolis is of latefoundation. It has no traditions. 
It was established and built by Epaminondas after the 
battle of Leuétra in 370 B.c. in the single hope of curbing 
and watching the power of Sparta. Till then Arcadia 
had been divided into various political communities, 
and it was of course the interest of Sparta to maintain 
these divisions. But after Leuétra, Epaminondas and the 
Arcadians determined to establish an Arcadian confedera- 
tion and to found a new city as its capital. ‘The site 
chosen was here in the plain upon the banks of the 
Helisson, and the city they built, giving it a Council of 
Ten Thousand, representative of almost all Arcadia, they 
named the great city, Megalopolis. Inhabitants either by 
force ot persuasion were found for it from forty Arcadian 
towns, and among these colonists may have been the 
ancestors of Polybius. 

The city thus founded was, indeed, a great city. It 
was mote than five and a half miles in circumference. It 
was built on the plain, in the same manner as Mantineia, 
sutrounded by foundation walls of hewn stone sur- 
mounted by walls of burnt brick, and it was defended by 
a specially raised force of 5,000 troops called Epariti. 
But though the new confederation worked for a time, 
its energy soon declined. Megalopolis proved to be a 
white elephant, far too large for its population, and, 
though it succeeded in outfacing Sparta, it nevet attained 
any teal importance. It played its part as the ally of the 
Macedonian power from the first, but presently fell into 
the hands of tyrants and later in 222 B.C. was sutprised by 
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Cleomenes III, who plundered and laid it in ruins. It was 
rebuilt, but on its old scale, and Polybius himself remarks 
that though Megalopolis was larger than Sparta it had 
only half the population. 

The chief interest of the place to-day lies in its theatre 
—the largest in Greece. ‘This is reached from the high 
road, to the north of the modern town, by a by-way 
to the left leading past the cemetery. It is built on the 
north side of a hill on the south bank of the Helisson. 
The hill is low and was not large enough for the great 
theatre, which is prolonged by artificial embankments 
on both sides, supported by retaining walls of which 
considerable remains exist. 

We entered from behind the auditorium and above it. 
Below us sloped away the great semicircle of the cavea, 
from which most of the stone seats have disappeared ; 
indeed, picturesque oak-trees are growing there, and it is 
to be hoped that these will be respected, for they and the 
surrounding copse ate the home of all manner of birds, 
among them the golden oriole, which we were lucky 
enough to see here again, as at Epidauros. He seems 
to like Greek theatres. ' 

The view here from the top of the cavea is very delight- 
ful. It embraces the river, which is about 100 yards 
away beyond the Thersilion, the market-place beyond the 
river, which is bounded by the foundations of the 
sanQuaty of Zeus the Saviour, on the river bank, and 
to the north under a conical hill by those of the Philippian 
colonnade. On the east, the Agora is bounded 
by the remains of the Myropolis colonnade, beside 
the road which has just crossed the river by a bridge 
on the tight. . 

We spent a considerable time climbing about the 
theatre. We found that only three tiers of seats, and 
those the lowest, remained complete, though in places 
fragments of other tiers remain. The theatre seems 
to have been divided by ten flights of steps, if the 
two at the extremities are included. The diazoma 
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is lost. It has been calculated that the cavea would 
hold nearly 20,000 persons; its diameter is at its 
greatest 475 feet. 

The orchestra, unlike that at Epidauros, is only a semi- 
circle, but like that at Epidauros it consists, and seems 
always to have consisted, of beaten earth. It is sur- 
rounded by a white limestone gutter some 14 inches 
broad. The diameter of the orchestra is as much as 99 
feet. The stage, if there was a stage, and there probably 
was, is to the uninstructed eye now so mixed up with the 
foundations of the Thersilion as not to be distinguished 
from them. 

The Thersilion was a vast assembly hall, 215 feet 
long by 170 feet in breadth, built to hold the 10,000 
members of the Arcadian Council. It seems to have 
had something of the form of a theatre itself and 
to have been approached by porticoes and covered 
by a roof. 

Less than a hundred yards to the east of the 
theatre there is a spring sacred to Dionysos rising 
in a small glen. This glen has something of the 
form of a stadium and may be the site of that men- 
tioned by Pausanias. 


Before three o’clock, rather reluctantly, we left 
Megalopolis for Andritsaena on the confines of Arcadia 
towards Elis. 

We passed out of Megalopolis by the bridge near the 
theatre and took our last look at the city from which 
Epaminondas had hoped so much and where Polybius 
had been born. The road for some miles flowed across 
the fairly cultivated plain towards the mountains, which 
little by little seemed to converge upon us. The 
Helisson had long since joined the river of Alpheios, 
the greatest in Peloponnesos, which we had followed 
for many miles, when we saw the mighty gateways 
of Arcadia before us, guatded by a marvellously 
gaunt and pi@uresque fortress city, piled up on a table- 
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shaped mountain, dominating the whole landscape. It 
teminded us of many a place in our beloved Italian 
Matches. 

This was Katytaena, the castle of which was built 
by Villehardouin in the thirteenth century. Unknown 
to antiquity its importance vanished with the collapse 
of the Frankish state, though it played some part in the 
~ War of Independence. 

So we passed Karytaena by: at least we thought so to 
do, but like all hill towns it was not so easy to part with. 
Below the town we crossed the Alpheios by a vety 
pi@uresque medieval bridge of six arches with a shrine 
upon it, and then began the long ascent into the tortuous 
and tremendous defile through which the great river 
passes into Elis. 

This grandiose and precipitous gorge, dominated for 
miles by the castle of Karytaena, and through which the 
Alpheios breaks, and the ever-mounting road climbs 
to a great height, in endless windings, is the pass be- 
tween the plains of Arcadia and the broad valleys of 
Elis. It is one of the finest natural beauties of Greece 
and as astonishing as anything at Delphi. Under 
Karytaena we saw several flights of jackdaws, which 
no doubt find the gorge useful for nesting. 

At last we gained the summit. The view opened out 
northward and west, distant sheep bells sounded on the 
still air, and evening lay over a fair land of valley and 
mountain ridge, which stretched away, till up into the sky 
there towered the height and the snows of Erymanthos. 
For long we gazed on that ideal world bathed in 
all the gold of the sunset. Slowly the light failed. 
Erymanthos, a white flame, became crystalline: we 
watched the evening star, while this lovely world 
vanished into shadow and the distant mountains stood 
up dark swallow blue—Sappho’s dwelling of Perse- 


_ 1 Frankish Greece has been admirably treated by W. Miller, The Latins 
in the Levant (John Murray, 1908). It is excellent reading and the standard work 
on the subje¢t. The charming work Le Voyage de Sparte by Maurice Barrés also 
has some lighter pages on this subje@. $ 
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phone—and Erymanthos seemed like a ghost among 
the stars. 

Then we turned and made our way to a little 
huddle of houses in a cleft of the mountain-side 


about a mighty plane-tree. It was the village of 
Andritsaena. 


XXI 
ARCADIA STILL 


A GLIMPSE OF THE TEMPLE AT BASSAE 


ADELE eo is a mountain village consisting of 
a single street, a small platia, a great plane-tree 
beside a fountain, a few alley ways up the mountain-side. 
It looks like one of those Swiss encampments in the 
high mountains. It is picturesque enough, crouched 
there on the aeieieea at an altitude of 2,500 feet ; 
but what strikes one most is the utter bareness of the 
place, unkempt, untidy, and with no flowers, as most 
mountain places have. 

It contains about 2,000 inhabitants and boasts three 
schools, but there is no plaster on the walls of the houses 
and this gives them a sordid unfinished appearance. 
Nearly all these houses have wooden balconies, but never 
a geranium or snapdragon is there or in the windows, to 
telieve the harshness of the native rock. One wondets, 
too, on what the people live, and how they spend their 
long winter. ... In the p/ata men sat before the café 
smoking naghilis—the long Turkish pipe—and eating 
sweetmeats and playing with their amber beads. 

There is no inn in Andritsaena. We were courteously 
received in the private house of Mr. Nicolas Ambariotis 
and his brother, and we found the accommodation they 
had to give us clean and quite free from vermin—a great 
virtue after what we had met with at Sparta and Tripo- 
litza. 

The only antiquity to be seen here is the small Temple 
of Pan excavated in 1902 by the Greeks. Its well-pre- 
served columns lend it interest and charm. 

Our business, however, in coming to Andritsaena was 
to visit the famous Phigaleian Temple of Apollo at 
Bassae, in the very heart of the mountains, some two and 
a half hours’ ride from Andritsaena and nearly 4,000 feet 
above the sea. 
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After a peaceful night we started, at 7 o’clock because 
of the coming heat, on ponies and reached the Temple 
in exactly 24 hours. | 

The track, for road there is none, is rough and full 
of very steep ups and downs, and there is not much to be 
recommended in the way of scenery. We passed through 
a few plantations of oak, but every tree had been con- 
tinually mutilated for fuel, not a single perfe& one 
remained. Now and then we found a plane-ttee, by 
some water-side. But there was no real woodland, till, 
about a quarter of an hour from the temple, we 
entered a small thin copse high on the stony hillside. 
Just there we came upon a rough encampment of shep- 
herds. Traversing this miserable wood, we skirted 
round the mountain height by a stony pass, and suddenly, 
on turning a corner and coming up beyond one of the 
numerous threshing-floors—just a circle of beaten earth 
supported by a foundation of stones—we caught sight of 
the temple standing there against the eastern sky-line, 
on a saddle or ridge between two hill-tops, roofless of 
course and without its pediments, but otherwise serenely 
perfect. 

They say that when Amphion played upon his lyre the 
Stones of Thebes rose up of themselves into walls ; they 
say that when Apollo played, there stood the walls of 
Troy. Just that seems to have happened here: a 
mountain enchantment. The temple looks as though 
it had risen—yes, by magic-—out of the rock of the 
mountain upon which it stands. It seems wholly natural, 
unattificial, as though the rocks under some impulse 
had harmonized themselves into a temple. 

Vety carefully, however, as is obvious at once, has 
that site been chosen. The temple does not stand 
upon the mountain-top, but, north and south not east 
and west, in a small saddle between two summits. Its 
deserted loneliness adds to its nobility. That nobility 
doubtless wins much from the great landscape in which 
it Stands: a panorama of mountains; to the north the 
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tocky slopes of the hill under which it rises ; to the south 
over the deep valley of the Neda and beyond the nearer 
gtey summits of Mount Ira, the dark flat-topped height 
of Ithome, the sharp peaks and snowy pinnacles of 
Taygetus ; to the east the rough spurs sparsely covered 
with oak of Mount Lycaeus with a round summit beyond ; 
to the west these lonely rugged mountain-sides on which 
we stand, The sea is not to be seen from the Temple, 
but may be glimpsed from the summit to the south. 
When all is said, however, this desolate and lofty situation 
cannot compare for a moment with that of the Temple of 
Segesta in Sicily. It remains none the less by far the most 
splendid temple in the Peloponnesos, 

But who can have built so great a thing, and as we 
soon saw, with so much cate, here in the lonely heart of 
the mountains, far from any city, far even from any 
habitation 

It is said that the people of the city of Phigaleia some 
four miles away south-west across the Neda valley, 
among the hills, built this temple for Apollo, in gratitude 
for deliverance from the plague, the plague, as it seems 
now to be agreed, not of 430 B.c., the great plague that 
fell upon Athens in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
wart, but the plague of 420 B.c., so that the Temple may 
have been erected during the peace of Nikias. As it had 
as atchitect an Arcadian of the Athens school, this seems 
most likely, and the design of the sculptures found here 
would seem to bear this out. 

The most cursory examination of the building will at 
once reveal the care with which it has been built in this 
place. The saddle or ridge on which it stands is by no 
means large enough for the temple to stand, as is usual, 
east and west. Indeed, it is so narrow that only with some 
att has room been made for it asitis. It stands, on the east, 
on the verge of the steep hill-side, and westward, where 
the ridge only less rapidly slopes away, it has been sup- 
ported on an artificial platform to take the three-stepped 
Stylobate which is about 125 feet long and 48 feet wide. 
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On this grey limestone platform the temple, also of grey 
limestone, has been erected: a hexastyle peripteral 
building of the Doric order with (another unusual feature) 
fifteen columns at the sides, so that the temple is longer 
than we should expe&t. Thete are thus thirty-eight 
columns in all in the peristyle, and of these thirty-seven 
ate Standing since the restoration by Mr. Kavvadias in 
1902. All these columns are 194 feet high, and bear the 
atchitrave almost intaét. Nothing remains in place, 
however, of the pediments of the roof. 

Within, the cella in part remains: it is about 55 feet 
long by 23 feet wide, with the pronaos and opisthodomos, 
both of which were supported by two columns between 
ante. The roof of the cella itself was borne by ten 
Ionic columns engaged in buttresses, curiously enough 
somewhat loftier than the Doric columns of the peristyle, 
and between the last two in the axis of the cella stood a 
magnificent Corinthian column, a very early example, the 
lovely capital of which is now utterly spoiled. 

Surprises seem to have no end in this most unusual 
building. It stands, as has been said, north and south, 
and the entrance to the cella is at the northern end ; but 
there is also an opening, clearly an entry, which must have 
had great doors, upon the eastern side at the southern end, 
that is to say into the innermost chamber, the shrine of 
the god. 

"the meaning of this is by no means cleat. Was 
there perhaps originally an older and far smaller temple 
Standing east and west in this place, and have we here 
evidence of its existence ? Or has this opening upon the 
east some felation to the sun, to the sunrise perhaps on 
the holy day of the god? We do not know; but it 
seems to be unique, no other Greek temple has anything 
like it. Small fragments of the statue which once stood 
here are in the British Museum. ‘This statue replaced an 
older one of bronze which was carried off to Megalopolis. 

Those inner columns, of the Ionic order, had capitals 
of marble; the slabs too, which formed the roof here, 
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were also of the same material ;1 as were the metopes 
and the frieze which is now in the British Museum—for 
Elgin left successots.? 

The metopes ate mete fragments. They ate carved in 
high relief as is the frieze. As we have it, this consists of 
twenty-three slabs 2 feet 1} inches high, having a com- 
bined length of 101 feet. It stood above the colonnade 
within the cella, and the subjects represented are a Battle 
of the Lapiths and Centaurs, and a Battle of the Greeks 
and Amazons. ‘The execution is very crude, florid, and 
disappointing : local work, it is said, upon an Athenian 
design, perhaps by Alcamenes. 

We remained at the temple the whole day strolling 
about among the stones, drowsing through the hour of 
Pan, within the cella, in the shadow of the walls there, 
climbing about the neighbouring hills. We had thought 
to go on to Phigaleia, only four miles away, but the 
muleteers succeeded in making us understand that though 
the distance was so small it would occupy more than three 
houts to cover it owing to the steepness and difficulty 
of the way. We had, therefore, reluctantly to give this 
up, the more so as we had a twelve-hour ride before us 
on the morrow to Olympia. 

For we had said good-bye to the car and our faithful 
and excellent chauffeur, Christopoulos, who had brought 
us safely and even pleasantly over so many, many 
miles of roads and sometimes of bad ones. We had 
seen him depart with regret. Henceforth we wete at 
the metcy of the pony, the mule, and the muleteer. 

And now the chief muleteer seemed to think of little 
else but that tremendous journey for the morrow. 
The way was difficult, we gathered, and hard to follow. 
It was necessary, too, to reach the Alpheios, which we had 
to cross, before sunset, as the ferryman went home at 
sundown. It was a very long way, and a very hard way ; 


* Frazer, Pausanias, IV. 397, says of Patian matble. The B.M. Catalogue 
says that the frieze is of marble “‘ resembling Pentelic.” 
® This loot cost the British Government £19,000. 
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we must start betimes, as we should need to rest in the 
heat, and we should be more thankful than we knew 
when we reached the hotel at Olympia. 

All this we pondered: twelve hours on mule ot pony 
back with a Greek saddle began to assume its real 
proportions. So we gave up Phigaleia and in the late 
afternoon made our way slowly back to Andritsaena. 

Once more we watched the sunset and the nightfall on 
Erymanthos. Then after a frugal supper and a stroll 
under the stars, during which we tried (in vain) to recall 
Ausonius : 


Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper Amphora, Pisces. 


we went off to bed, to be roused next morning at four 
o’clock. 


XXII 
BETS 


A Day’s RIDE To OLYMPIA 


ne four o’clock, sute enough, we were awakened 
by the champing of the ponies under our windows 
and the low voices of the muleteers. We rose to find 
that the dear old lady who really ran this house had 
found us hot water—hot water !—and had made us tea. 
At least, she said it was tea, but, whatever it was, it was 
undrinkable. A mouthful of Andros water, biscuits, 
chocolate . . . and we went down to insped. 

Thete were three ponies and their owners, or so we 
supposed. On the strongest of the ponies they loaded 
our baggage and belongings, on the other two we 
mounted; the men turned leading the beasts down 
to the street on the halter ; there was a stamping on the 
Stones, a Stumbling, a sliding. ... Wewete off. 

It was not yet light; a cool twilight, through which 
drifted a little mist, covered the world. No one was 
about ; a light here and there, we noticed, shone in an 
Andritsaena window, as we left the last houses and turned 
up the valley to cross the head of the bare combe— 
a delicate fair morning, the stars faint but still visible. 

How delicious such mornings are! How delightful 
to be up to enjoy them, to have won so much from the 
insensibility of sleep, to be movingin the twilight opening 
of a long day’s journey, full of new sights and perhaps 
strange adventures, to win a delicious fatigue by physical 
effort, to breathe this virgin mountain air, fresh with dew 
under the morning stars! ... 

How many of such mornings had we known: in 
Tuscany, in the Marches, in the Abruzzi, in Calabria, in 
Sicily ; in Provence too, in Tyrol, and in Spain? Yes, 
those morings have always been fortunate for us. . . 

And in England ? 
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In England one travels late on the toads, long after 
datk; and then, there is surely no place in England so 
far away as to call for your getting up at four o’clock in 
the morning. ... 

We followed for some miles the unfinished carriage 
toad, which will no doubt one day make everything 
plain for the traveller. We followed this road, however, 
only after a fashion, for we kept striking into stony tracks, 
short cuts, which intersected its windings. And then 
suddenly at a turning of the way we saw the sunrise 
Strike the snows of Erymanthos ; their ghostly coldness, 
flushed ever so faintly to the softest pink, then became 
palest yellow, then rosy, till all was suddenly flaming 
gold. We halted: 

VENITE, EXULTEMUS DOMINO: JUBILEMUS DEO SALU- 
TARI NOSTRO. PRAOCCUPEMUS FACIEM EJUS IN CON- 
FESSIONE: ET’ IN PSALMIS JUBILEMUS EI. 

VENITE ADOREMUS 

. . » Presently, after some three hours, we came to a 
delightful hill-side of pines, arbutus, laurustinus, oaks, 
and other trees where the nightingales were singing, anda 
little after to a village where a Greek gave us greeting in 
American : 

*¢ Say, d’you come from the States P” 

“No: only from England.” 

He lost interest . . . 

And so on and on and on... till we came to a 
chdni, where evidently it was customary to wine and water 
man and beast. 

Then we remembered, and only then, what experience 
had taught us so often of old. Ride an hour, walk an 
hour. Well, we were lifted out of the saddles, chairs were 
found for us, and in a quarter of an hour ot so we wete 
able to hobble about . . . slowly with the help of a stick. 

It was always the same. It is only after some days in 
the saddle that one can remain there for long houts at a 
time without being crippled. Does it not stand to 
reason? Can you expett to get up from your table where 
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for six months or mote you have been writing, or from 

our armchair where you have been reading, to go out 
of the paved ways of a city .. and traverse Greece, 
Italy, and the world, on a pony or a mule, without 
paying for itP Not at our age: no, nor at any 
alee 

"When D. offered to pay for the men’s wine they 
refused. 

From now on the country was much more charming : 
indeed, we were in Elis, a succession of wooded hills 
and valleys, full, in the great heat, of the fragrant scent 
of the pine whose whispering in the faint air reminded 
us of Theocritus. 

H. ‘Av re to Ovpiopa Kaia Titus, aide, THVG.... 

D. Ah, that exquisite verse !—can you translate it P 

H. No. Itis beyond even Spenser’s art. But when 
the wind is more than a breath, the pine becomes a sea- 
shell. 


> ee a“ , a ” > ‘ ” 
GAN’ ind ta wérpa 748 dooua, dykas éxwv Ty, 
ovvvoua pnd’, écopdv, Tav Suxedav és GAa. 


Translate ? He who can translate them can translate 
the sea breezes into English words.! 


As the hour of Pan drew nigh we looked about and 
at length chose a peculiarly inviting shade under two of 
those great pine-trees, where the hill-side fell away steeply 
to a little stream, whose music reached us continually, 
almost drowned though, sometimes, by the melodious, 
gurgling music, so rich, so mellow, of the frogs. 

Now and then the nightingale trilled a note, or one of 
the men, caught by some passing thought, or the beauty 
of the spot, began one of those endless peasant melodies. 
Under all there breathed the noise of the summer, the 


1 We beg the reader to excuse “ all this Greek.” Hither it will delight him ; 
or he must regard it as an ineradicable pedantry consequent on a misspent youth 
» . . and forgive and forget. 
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hum of millions of inseéts, the murmur of bees, the cease- 
less voice of the cicala ... 


Happy inseé&, what can be 

In happiness compared to thee ? 

Fed with nourishment divine 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine . . ; 
The shepherd gladly heareth thee 

More harmonious than he, 

Thee, country hinds with gladness hear 
Prophet of the ripen’d year. 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspite ; 
Phoebus is himself thy fire. 

To thee of all things upon earth 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect, happy thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know. 

But when thou’st drunk, and dance’d and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among 
(Voluptuous, and wise, withal, 
Epicurean animal !), 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retir’st to endless rest. 


And so we ate our frugal meal and drank our wine mixed 


with the clear stream. 
Snoozing after in the shade : 


D. Itoo aman Epicurean animal. 

H. Vous dites ? 

D. Pleasure is the end of life. 

H. I don’t altogether wish to deny it, especially at 
this hour . . . in sucha shade. . . . Listen to the pine. 

D. Pleasure is the end: liberty the means. 

H. And solitude. 

D. And solitude. 

H. “TIlacheta un beau jardin, qu’il cultivoit lui-méme. 
C’est 14 ot il établit son école ; il y menoit une vie douce 
et agtéable avec ses disciples, qu’il enseignoit en se 
ptomenant et en travaillant, et leur faisoit répéter par 
ceeut les préceptes qu’il leur donnoit. On venoit de 
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tous les endtoits de la Gréce pour avoir le plaisir de 
Pentendre et de le considérer dans sa solitude.” 
Who wrote that P 
Fénelon. 
Exquisite | 
“‘ When Epicurus to the world had taught 
That pleasure was the chiefest good 
(And was perhaps i’ the right, if rightly understood), 
His life he to his doétrine brought 
And in a garden’s shade that sovereign pleasure 
soughtina. a. 


TOTO 


D. You seem to shake these things out of your 
sleeve. 

H. Iam an Epicurean. 

D. What do you mean by that P 

H. Pleasure, liberty, solitude, frugality, peace. 

D. (Lazily) To Hell with the damned democracy ! 

H. Oh no. To work with it. (After a pause) “Il 
disoit que trés-peu de gens savoient titer parti de la vie ; 
que tout le monde méprisoit l’état présent dans lequel il 
étoit, et que chacun se proposoit de vivre plus heureux 
dans la suite; mais qu’on étoit surpris de la mort avant 
que d’avoir pu exécuter ses projets, et que c’étoit ce qui 
rendoit la vie des hommes si malheureuse. . . .” 

D. “Perfect. 

H. “Il vécut toujours trés-chaste et trés-réglé, con- 
firmant sa do&trine par ses mceuts.” 

Dig My deat boys. cam 

H. That is what Saint Gregory says of him. 

D. What else could you expect him to say ? 

H. I think we should be getting on... . 


Indeed, the muleteets were already impatient, so 
rather reluctantly in the heat we temounted and rode 
forward. The landscape was now suffocated and 
ctushed under the sun, and the toad perversely crossed 
from tiny watershed to tiny watershed instead of keeping 
to the valley or the hills. In a kind of daze, our eyes 
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blinded, our ears filled with all the murmur of the 
summet, we went on, bowed down under the blazing 
iehtsthe heath. . = 

The long afternoon dragged on. 

Presently . . . it must have been hours after the halt, 
we came upon an incompleted carriage road bordered 
by vineyards and well-cultivated lands. It was cooler 
here, the light less dazzling : we all plucked up courage, 
the silence among us was broken, and in some hour and a 
half we entered Kréstena, famous for its wine. 

Kréstena is a thriving place with some 1,500 in- 
habitants. The landscape was quite different from any- 
thing we had hitherto seen in Greece. It had many 
gtoves of cypresses, and the well-tilled vineyards made 
us regret that their excellent juice would be drenched 
with turpentine and turned into that horrible con- 
codion known as reyzinato. 

And it was so. ‘Therefore we did not stay long, but 
continued our journey through the late afternoon. 
Topping the crest above the village we looked over a 
shining country to the Alpheios in the evening light ; 
a considerable river, in a vast bed of pebbles and mud, 
beyond a wide tract of waste, covered with coarse grass. 
The full river bed at this point seemed certainly 100 yards 
actoss. Malarious-looking peasants were to be seen in 
the fields. 

Our cavalcade had been joined at Kréstena by a fat 
Greek woman, vety smartly dressed in black, on a 
diminutive donkey: a prosperous storekeeper’s wife 
pethaps, some thirty years of age, accompanied by her 
brother on foot. She refused to let us leave her behind, 
and out of pity for the tiny donkey that had to carry this 
formidable baggage, who reminded us sometimes of the 
Wife of Bath, sometimes of the fat nun in Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffet’s best novel,! we did not press the 
matter. 

So we went on; winding through the vast flat of 

1 Ladies Whose Bright Eyes (Constable). 
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alluvium till the muleteers began to hail the ferryman, 
and we apptoached the bank to greet Alpheios on his 
way to lovely Arethusa. 

The ferryman proved to be no less a person than 
Charon himself. The poor man had aged considerably 
since he lost his job on the Styx,! and seemed totally 
incapable—or perhaps having crossed Lethe he had 
forgotten his art—of managing a boat. He was stuck 
inthe mud. Or was he only waiting for someone, some- 
one who had tun away? At every moment we expected 
to hear him exclaim: “‘ You see how it is: here has all 
been shipshape and ready for a start this long time; the 
hold baled out, every oar in its rowlock; it is no fault 
of mine we don’t start. It is Hermes keeps us; he 
should have been here long ago. Evening is coming 
on and not a penny taken all day! He is just like a mor- 
tal: taking a drink ... or giving his precious gift 
of the gabanairing. ... He’s getting too independent, 
he ought to remember that he belongs to us, one-half 
of him.” 

But Charon only continued to turn round and round 
in the shallow stream, stuck in the mud. His white 
beard blew about his face, his nerveless arms attempted 
in vain to handle a pole far too heavy for him. He was 
almost tottering with eld. We wete astonished to note 
that he wore pants, for he had to bepaddle the stream 
to shove off his only too earthly barque. 

Our catavan made three crossings: first the Greek 
baggage and her donkey and brother, then the ponies 
and our baggage, and finally ourselves with two of 
the muleteers. The crossing took longer than that 
of the Styx. 

At length, having paid Charon, not with an Aeginetan 
obol nor yet with Athenian money, but with a ticket 
from Mr. Ghiolman, to which we added, in view of 
futute certainties, gratuities in Greek paper, we were 


1 Or was he just on a visit to us as once before ? 
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upon the Olympian shore, and like the dead indeed, a 
little weary now that it was over, climbed up through the 
cornfields, from which our beasts took their dole, to the 
hotel. 

It was half past six o’clock. We had been on the way 
some fourteen hours. 


».O'6 Ui 
BiIS 
OLYMPIA 


Qo the landscape of Olympia, is unlike any 
other part of Greece we have seen. This park- 
like country, rich and dotted with great groups of trees, 
pines, evergreen-oaks, and planes, with its isolated hills 
and enclosed valleys, at the first glance at any rate, and 
always we thought from a little distance, reminded us of 
England, of western England that is, the noble country 
about Exeter, the landscape of home. 

Was it only that we were about to leave Greece, that 
we wete on the eve of departure? ... 

Who can tell? After so many hard days—days of 
infinite pleasure and delight, but without repose, as all 
days of travel must be, here we rested, we were at the 
end. <A few houts’ journey in a train, the first we had 
used in Greece, would bring us to Patras, to the 
steamer. ... 

Besides there was a good hotel at Olympia; one 
might, when it rained, if it ever did rain—not a drop of 
rain had we felt or seen in all Greece—have a bath; 
so they told us. Here were clean and comfortable beds, 
passable food, a sense of Europe . . . the railway. ... 

We almost felt as though we were to settle down, to 
do nothing whatever, for as long as we liked, but 
wander about the Altis, lie under the trees there reading, 
linger in the museum among the cool marbles, of stroll 
into the village past the little eikons in their shrines and 
sit half the day in the shade of the planes or even the 
pepper-trees, drinking masficha and nibbling Turkish 
Delight. One might even go for a walk, simply for a 
walk, not with any purpose, but just for pleasure, for the 
sake of movement, a little way over the hills, through the 
cotnfields, or across the stones and the mud of Alpheios, 
to see the great river winding away so many miles through 
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the wide valley to the sea, to send a message to beloved 
Arethusa in Syracuse, or to listen to the delicious voices of 
the frogs. 

Yes, after so many days of effort, so many new im- 
ptessions, so much emotion at the sight of places known 
from boyhood but never seen till now, Olympia was all 
tepose. Spring was passing into summer, delightfully 
undet out eyes: the cicale wete singing on the trees 
in the Altis from sunrise to sunset; the nightingale was 
still with us, the cuckoo’s voice was yet clear, but the 
fireflies were in the corn at night, and already a kind of 
hush hung over the countryside, audible to us in the low, 
yet formidable murmur of the insetts, the deep buzzing 
of the bees, the stillness of noon, the lingering and lovely 
light of evening, the diaphanous darkness of night. 

Yes, Olympia was a place of repose, for reading an 
easy book, for the whiling away of the long days in the 
heat—just as it used to be. For while others watched 
the games in the Stadium, the wise Greek—if indeed 
after the fifth century any such could be found in a place 
like this at the time of the Festival, in the heat of July— 
the wise Greek no doubt went to hear Herodotus recite 
his Histories, those wonderful pages which so charmed the 
bystanders that they gave to each of the nine books the 
name of one of the Muses. Or he would hear Hippias 
spout something smart and new, extempore of coutse, 
on any subject that might be proposed to him; or 
Prodicos from Ceos or Polos from Actagas would 
declaim. Perhaps he went, languidly enough, to look 
at Aétion’s pictures or just Jay under the trees with 
Sappho or Aristophanes, and whiled away the hours of 
his holiday in peace, such peace as was to be had, while 
the profane vulgar shouted and sweated in the Stadium, 
and the vi€tors won those crowns of wild olive. 

That Festival—Pentaeteris—held every fifth year, 
each interval of four years being known as an Olympiad, 
was the greatest of all national festivals in Greece, and 
must have been a noisy, disorderly, rowdy, and crowded 
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business, something rather like our own Derby Day 
ot for that matter our Bank Holidays, though the 
absence of women puts away all comparison with any 
European festa. Perhaps the Mohammedan festivals at 
Mecca and Medina are the nearest modern thing of the 
sort, for here, too, at Olympia, plenty of business, plenty 
of commercial transa€tions between persons from distant 
places, were carried out. That the festival and possibly 
the games themselves came to be contemned by the best 
minds in the Greek world is certain, and we may be sure 
that we see both at their best in Pindar’s time and in 

Pindar’s Odes. 

_ The origin of the games is quite unknown. The 
priests attributed their institution to the Idaen Herakles, 
but Strabo, after rejecting all such legends, states that the 
festival was founded by the Aetolians and Eleans after the 
return of the Herakleidae to Peloponnesos. 

The Festival was proclaimed throughout Elis, the 
Peloponnesos, Greece, and the Greek world by peace 
heralds, and its main importance, certainly in our 
estimation, would seem to be that it put a stop to all 
warfare for the month, iepounvia, in which the games 
wete celebrated. It, therefore, imposed a sacred truce, 
e€xexeipia, upon the whole restless, insecure, and quarrel- 
some Greek world, and brought the combatants together 
on an occasion when an accommodation might have an 
opportunity of being arranged. It is possible, too, that 
it played a not unimportant part in unifying the Greek 
States in the face of the Persian danger at the beginning of 
the fifth century. 

As for the contests they were perhaps at first confined 
to the Peloponnesians, but soon seem to have been open 
to all freemen of pure Hellenic blood not under Teen 
religious disability. All barbarians, however, were 
strictly excluded from competing there, though they 
might assist as spectators. The outer Hellenic world, 


1 After the conquest of Greece this did not apply to the Romans. No doubt’ 
the Romans saw to that. They founded a real Empire, and did not indulge 
in tidiculous experiments in sentimentality. : 
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the Greek cities of Sicily, Magna Graecia, of Asia and 
Africa played a gteat part and came to supply more 
victors than the mother country. No women were 
allowed to be present on any pretext whatsoever or even 
to cross the Alpheios under penalty of being hurled 
from the Typaeon summit—that bare hill to the south. 
Pausanias records only one instance of this rule being 
broken. A woman ventured to be present; she was 
detected and arrested ; but was pardoned in consideration 
of her father, brothers, and son having been victors in the 
games ; but the Eleans made a law that in future, trainers 
(she had disguised herself as a trainer) must enter naked. 
The only woman legitimately present would seem to 
have been the priestess of Demeter, who was enthroned 
on an altar of white marble opposite the judges. 

These judges were appointed by the Eleans who 
regulated the whole festival. They were chosen by lot 
and came to number ten. They received instruction 
during the months previous to the celebration, and the 
only appeal from them was to the Elean Senate. They 
wete arrayed in purple. They must have had a difficult 
task among a tace of genial liars and subtle rogues 
like the Greeks, and we are not surprised to learn that 
there was a good deal of cheating among the competitors ; 
fot instance, it was not uncommon for competitors to 
be bribed to give an antagonist the victory. The 
punishment was a heavy fine: but when one remembers 
the national and family glory attached to a victory, as is 
obvious from Pindar’s Odes, one is not surprised that the 
ptactice appeats to have been common. 

The Festival may be divided into two parts : the games 
ot contests and the festival rites, which consisted of 
sactifices, processions, banquets, and so forth. 

The contests were of various kinds such as running, 
jumping, throwing the discus, throwing the javelin, 
wrestling, boxing, chariot racing, and horse tracing. The 
Stadium course has been exaétly measured and it has been 
found that the Sfavdos was about the equivalent of our 
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quarter-mile, the Sddvyos seems to have been a long- 
distance race of about three miles. The runner was made 
to take off with his feet together, and apparently in the 
long jump was allowed to use weights to assist him ; 
though even so it is very difficult to believe in a jump of 
55 feet recorded of Phayllus. 

The only prize given to the victor was a garland of 
wild olive which a boy cut with a golden sickle from a 
sacted olive-tree growing on the Altis near the Altar of 
Aphrodite. The vitor was ritually crowned upon a 
table of ivory and gold. A palm branch was placed in his 
hand, and his name, and that of his father and his country, 
wete proclaimed by a herald before the assembled 
representatives of all the Greek world. Of course the 
victor received presents of every sort from his delighted 
countrymen: for a vi&tory was considered to be a moral 
and even a political asset, as is amusingly explained by 
Alkibiades when he ran seven chariots in one festival and 
was denounced for his extravagance. Sometimes the 
victory was celebrated by the erection of a magnificent 
trophy. But the most enduring monuments of these 
and similar victories have proved to be the Olympian, 
Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian Odes of Pindar. 

We used to think and talk about all this as we strolled 
down from the hill of Drouva, under the summit of which 
lies the hotel, and crossing the wide and deep ravine of the 
Kladeos wandered in the shady Altis, or lay in the groves 
of Mount Kronion. 

After all, these games, these contests were all athletics ; 
they may have tended to encourage the physical beauty 
of the race up to a certain point and not without the 
gtavest dangers of one-sided and over development, but 
they were almost useless as a school of morals or chat- 
acter, and there can have been very little pleasure in them 
either. Moreover, they must always have inclined 
towards a mete specialization and have ended as they 


did in contempt and professionalism, just as they do in 
England. 
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What the Greeks needed was field sports, hunting, 
fishing, shooting, and games in our English sense of the 
wotd, like cricket, football—yes, above all team games, 
if only for their effect upon the mind and upon the spirits. 
All these mere athletics of the Greeks meant organization 
of an elaborate and a stri& sort and above all excessive 
bodily training, which must soon have excluded the real 
amateur, that is the man who is ready to run, jump, 
wrestle or box, or race horses for pure personal pleasure ; 
not at all times, but now and then, for recreation. The 
shadow that has overspread even our games at the public 
schools, over-organization, over-estimation, must, one 
thinks, from the first have lain heavy on the Greeks. 
These contests can never have stimulated them to 
generosity, to self-control, to daring and decision, tre- 
soutce and ingenuity ; they were almost without risk and 
called for no mental exercise whatever. They called out 
nothing in the spirit but the desire for victory. Plato, 
of course, saw this and says so in his Laws: but Plato 
was not alone, so ordinary and matter of fa&t a man as 
Xenophon saw it too. And it might seem as though 
the greatest advantage the Spartans had over the 
Athenians was that they were sportsmen, used to hunt 
and shoot and fish, while the Athenian was really only 
interested in the intelle&. It was a fundamental defec, 
and explains most of the radical shortcomings in that 
great and brilliant polity, defects above all of charaCter ; 
and brought it to nothing in the end. 

So we thought and talked, as we made our way in 
the pine-trees’ shade, among the ruins of the Altis, 
among the pathetic foundations that cover so thickly that 
sacted preciné about the Temple of Olympian Zeus. 

For the festival was under the immediate super- 
intendence of Zeus, whose Temple stood in the midst 
of the Altis, one of the most splendid sandtuaries 
in the Greek world, adorned and glorified with the 
colossal statue of the God, of gold and ivory, the work 
of Pheidias himself. 
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As one crosses to-day by the new bridge over the 
Kladeos one enters the sacred precin& on the north- 
west, under the hill of Kronos, and not by the processional 
entrance which lay to the south-west. This precind, 
the sacred grove or Altis, has been completely excavated 
by German archeologists in the years 1875-81, and most 
delightfully planted with trees, pines for the most part, 
with here and there an olive. Of old it contained a grove 
of plane-trees. 

The chief san@uary, the Temple of Zeus, stands on 
the south-west of the preciné&. This temple, one of the 
largest in Greece, of which only the stylobate and the 
ruins with a few fragments remain, was built of the native 
limestone and covered with stucco. It was of the Doric 
otder, a peripteral hexastyle building, 230 feet long 
by 95 feet wide. It was roofed with Pentelic marble 
slabs, the two pediments were filled with the sculptures 
now preserved in the museum, and the metopes over the 
doots, to-day in the Louvre, were carved with the Labours 
of Herakles. Within in the adytum stood Pheidias’ 
colossal statue of Zeus enthroned. It was approached 
between a double row of columns supporting the roof. 

The whole precin& was crowded with temples, altars, 
treasuries, and statues. The Heraeon stood on the north 
to the west of the terrace of the Treasuries under the 
Kronion hill. Of the statues, the Hermes of Praxiteles 
stood in the Heraeon, and the “‘ Victory ” of Paeonius to 
the south-east of the Temple of Zeus. The great altar 
of Zeus stood half-way between the Temple and the 
Treasuries. But these are but one or two of the buildings 
and works of art which this crowded precin@ contained. 
Pliny talks of more than 3,000 statues, most of them of 
bronze; and there were numbers of buildings the 
foundations of which have been carefully excavated and 
identified, named and numbered, by the Germans. The 
ordinary traveller can make nothing of them. 

The whole precin€& was surrounded with walls, 
terraces, and colonnades, and out of it through a great 
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gateway in the north-east corner one passed into the 
Stadium, which has, however, not been excavated. 

But we vety soon tited of a laborious attempt to 
identify the rude foundations with the help of the 
conscientious Baedeker. After all we found, even when 
we wete probably right, it availed us little. We were 
totally incapable, even had we carried Sir James Frazet’s 
Pausanias in six great volumes along with us, we were 
totally incapable of recreating a single building with the 
imagination, in the mind’s eye. These rude foundations 
remained for us just what they were, and all one’s good 
will could extra& from them scarcely an emotion beyond 
that we received from the beauty and quietness of the 
place, the grateful shade there, the goldfinches in the 
trees, the musical voices of the frogs singing in the 
swamps of Alpheios. What was no doubt an archeo- 
logist’s paradise was for us a paradise of quiet trees in 
whose deep shade we might lie awhile and dream. 
Indeed, we were more capable of seeing a hamadryad 
there than a Greek Temple made with hands. 


Hast thou never heard 
Of Hamadryads ? 

Heard of them I have: 
Tell me some tale about them. 


So we wasted the soft hours in the Altis of Olympia 
while the spring days went by like the Hours with foot- 
steps unheard, bringing to us, too, many things good and 
- desirable and this above all, equanimity, tranquillity, rest. 

Even the wonderful works in the museum could not 
hold us long from that quiet precin& and the shade of 
the trees, or a stroll over the hill of Drouva, or a walk 
through the cornfields scattered with poppies, beside 
Alpheios. 

What is one to make, at this time of day, after the 
revelation of the archaic sculptures at Athens and else- 
where, what is one expected to make of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, like a tiresome banality of Raphael’s, when 
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one’s mind is full of Duccio, Simone Martini, and 
Giotto, ot even perhaps of the work of their fathers 
who begat them P 

It stands to-day, that amazingly idealized and senti- 
mentalized statue of the son of Zeus and Maia, thrust 
into a lump of clay up to the knees in a small shed outside 
the museum, which, that part at least which housed this 
Hermes, was threatening to collapse. It is certainly not 
seen to advantage in its present position, but one 
cannot but think that, in any position, it must take its 
place a little higher than the Aphrodite of Melos, as 
one of those things which need explanation, the amazing 
fame of which is only a little easier to understand than 
that of the Apollo Belvedere and its like, now altogether 
unbearable, but which, till scarce a generation ago, men 
accepted as the unapproachable work of the Greeks. 

And seeing the great reputation of this work, at- 
tributed to Praxiteles himself, one is tempted to ask what 
had happened to Greek art, what had happened to Greek 
- taste, if the one offered and the other accepted such a 
work as this, as worthy of that Greek genius which had 
produced the school of Pheidias, the school of Poly- 
cleitus, to say nothing of the far greater and earlier art 
which excavation has revealed to us. 

But after all each of us has his preferences, often 
passionate enough, in matters such as this. So it 
was with us. 


D. I don’t at all agree with you about this Hermes. 

bate ween eee it to the archaic things in Athens P 

D. My dear boy, I have no use for Greek archaic 
work or Italian primitives except as documents ; fasci- 
nating documents. There is, and there can be, nothing 
elevating about an archaic statue: why? Because it 
does not make the heart throb. All it can do is to 
stimulate thought ; it appeals intensely to one’s curiosity ; 
it makes one ask: Now, is this inspired groping going 
to lead to anything? So far as Greece is concerned, 
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this Hermes is the triumphant answer to that question. 
It stimulates, not thought, but wonder ; it appeals to our 
sense of beauty and to nothing else. All curiosity, 
except as to technical details, has been appeased. 

H. You like it as much as that ? 

D. I think it is the culminating point of Greek Att ; 
the flower. 

H. A little sugary, eh ? 

D. Flowers ate sugary things. 

H. Arethey? I never thought of them like that. 

D. ‘Take my advice: never lend money to a man 
who professes to like primitives. 

H. What next! Some of my best friends... 

D. I hope you won’t introduce them to me. 


As for the sculptures of the pediments of the Temple 
of Zeus, there were there indeed many beautiful moments, 
and some exquisite work ; the majestic figure of Apollo, 
for instance, and the head of the bridegtoom Peitithoos 
like that of a young monk. These transition, and as 
one thinks provincial, works are less satisfying, however, 
than might be expected. But they are now on the level 
of the eye instead of aloft in the great frames of the 
pediments as they were meant to be. But so are the 
sculptures from the pediments of the Parthenon which are 
not only much more fragmentary but far less well 
shown. Nevertheless, one is never in doubt about 
them for a moment; whereas here. . 


So the days passed ; too few, alas, they were. Till one 
morning it was necessaty to set off for Patras in the 
misty early light—it was the only train: to artive about 
midday in that busy and flourishing seaport so unlike 
anything else in Greece. 

There we found an English paper—The Times, the 
first we had seen for very many weeks. It was already 
five days old and it recorded the outbreak of a General 
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Strike in England. The gloom, the awful gloom, of 
modern England descended upon us. 

Without losing a minute we made for the quay. 
Sute enough there lay an English ship—an Ellerman boat, 
flying the Red Ensign. We hailed a skiff and had outr- 
selves rowed out to her. We climbed aboard and asked 
for the steward. That worthy received us at once, and 
the first thing he said to us was, ““I know what you 
want: you want whisky.” 

Well, as a matter of fact it was not amiss ; and having 
shown him he was right we at once demanded news. 
“Qh,” said he, “ England’s all broke up.” 

““ What P”’ we exclaimed, unable to grasp this news. 

“ All right,” said he, “see for yourselves. It all 
comes in by wireless every night. There it all is, logged.” 


That night, waiting on the quay for the steamer long 
after midnight, when the hotel had shut its doors and 
every café was closed, under the stats we said good-bye 
to Greece. 


evOev pev mpotépw mA€opev’ axaynpevo’ HTop. 


POM GR LE 


New that our glimpse of Greece is over 

and my book written, I realise that I 
have said nothing, or almost nothing, of one 
without whom our glimpse would have been 
perhaps impossible, and certainly something 
to have endured rather than enjoyed: I mean 
Mr. Ghiolman of the Place de la Constitution, 
Athens. 

Mr. Ghiolman is the greatest tourist agent Mr. Ghiolman 
in Eastern Europe. Without his aid travelling pipet 
in Greece is a real hardship, under his egis it 
is a most enjoyable pastime. In a countty 
where, except in Athens, Delphi, Loutraki, 
Patras, and perhaps Nauplia, there are no hotels 
in the European sense, he arranges for you 
beforehand sleeping accommodation wherever 
you go, provides you, if your journey be by 
automobile, with an excellent chauffeur, an 
admirable car, and mules or ponies with mule- 
teets wherever they are needed. You want no 
guid e or dragoman. 

Mr. Ghiolman, who vety soon after you have 
made his acquaintance, becomes your friend 
as well as your guide and philosopher, has been 
called the Napoleon of Greece, but as he was 
ptesent at the battle of Marathon and assisted 
also at Salamis, his title is older than the Corsi- 
can’s and possibly begins with P for Pan. I Mr. Ghiolman 

: : +, the Napoleon 
can bear witness that there is not a Stone in pr Gyice, 
Greece—and Greece is a stony country—he 
does not know. In short without him all is 
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difficulty, with him nothing is more delightful 
than a tour in Greece.. 

We atrived in Athens—to our loss—without 
evet having heard of Mr. Ghiolman. But we 
had not been half an hour in the capital before 
all our friends were saying: “ You must go to 
Ghiolman.” Well, we took their advice and 
ate to this day grateful that we did. 

We wete quite frank with him. We gave 
him a paper on which the names of all the places 
we wished to see were written in order. He 
glanced at it. ‘‘ Here in Greece,” said he, “‘ you 
must do what can be done, not what you want 
to do. This is not Italy.” Quite true, as we 
found. Nevertheless he sent us to all the places 
we had named except Tanagra, which he said 
was not worth the trouble of getting to. 

Motoring in He provided us with a car. It was—so he 

Greece. told us—not only the best car in Greece, it 
was the best car in the Mediterranean. Perhaps 
it was. At any rate, in all the many kilometres 
we coveted between Athens and Andritsaena 
via Thebes, Chalkis, Livadia, Orchomenos, 
Delphi, Corinth, Nauplia, Epidauros, Mantineia, 
Spatta, and Megalopolis we never had an in- 
voluntary stop. 

And the chauffeur? One does not know 
what Mr. Ghiolman thought of the chauffeur, 
but we know what we thought. And when 
I come to think of those roads and to consider 
that he took us safely and not uncomfortably 
over them, without a breakdown of any kind, 
I am ready to maintain that whatever the car 
may have been, the chauffeur was certainly the 
best chauffeur not only in Greece but in the 
Mediterranean. 

Roads of As for the roads, they wete far better than we 
Sheed had expected, and as we proved to our own 
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satisfation always motorable, and generally 
with pleasure, though in many places and for 
considerable distances full of pot-holes, and 
tough as all roads are which are too seldom 
attended to and have to carry vast herds of sheep 
and goats moving from pasture to pasture. 
They are best where there is no railway, as for 
example between Tripolitza and Sparta, or from 
Bralo to Itea. They are allowed to deteriorate 
wherever the railway runs, as for example 
across Boeotia between Chalkis, Thebes, and 
Livadia. However, the roads are good enough 
for a sound motor and on the whole better than 
the toads of Sicily. They are generally with- 
out signposts, however, and they have one very 
disconcerting habit, which is that they will 
sometimes, and without warning, suddenly end, 
and leave you among the universal stones of 
the hillside. It is a characteristic of the Greek 
by-road to behave thus on occasion, and ex- 
ceedingly annoying when you have trusted it 
and followed it for many miles. Half of this 
annoyance is due to the lack of a good map of 
the countty, upon which I have said something 
already. 

No: it was not the car, it was not the chauffeur, 
it was not the roads we had to complain of : it 
was the inns and the dirt. 

Those inns! The best we found to be in Inns of 
Chalkis, in Delphi, in Mycenae, in Nauplia, Gre. 
and in Kalamata. But these are not very good 
and except perhaps at Delphi and Kalamata not 
very clean—not clean at all, in fa&. Even in 
Athens we wete occasionally bitten by fleas 
and bugs: outside Athens we too seldom 
escaped, and in some places sleep was im- 
possible and one became nervously ill—stupid 
though it may seem—nervously ill, and slightly 


Tanagra. 


Eretria. 
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fevetish even, with the mere dread and disgust 
of these vermin, quite as much as from their 
bites and poison. 

One says and perhaps thinks little of the total 
absence of any ptoper sanitary arrangements. 
The traveller expe&s it and puts up with it. 
But why should he have to put up with vermin P 
Why? Can one get used to such horror ? 
It is hard to believe it. One can face bad food, 
impossible wine, wretched beds, but vermin, 
vermin are impossible to bear with patience or 
good temper. Even the glory and the beauty 
of Greece lose their attraction and their charm. 
Greece would be an ideal country to travel in, 
in Spring and in Autumn, if there were decent 
inns, such as you have in Tuscany. Except 
those I have named not one such did we find. 

As for food: by far the best we tasted any- 
where in Greece, out of Athens, was at Loutraki 
(Corinth), which town, alas, with its sister New 
Corinth my son and I saw destroyed before our 
eyes on the night of April 22-23, 1928. One 
might expect to eat luxuriously in Corinth and 
we really did, and in its proper place I give the 
recipe for Langouste 4 la Corinthe, which we so 
much enjoyed. Such discoveries are part of 
the joy of all travel. 

During my second journey through Greece 
in the spring of 1928, this time in the company 
of my son, we were able to visit several places 
which I had missed on the journey described 
in this book. The following notes may, I 
hope, be of some use to the future traveller in 
Greece. 

Mr. Ghiolman is right—as he generally is— 
when he says that.Tanagra is, alas, not worth 
the trouble of a visit. 

Eretria in Euboea, 30 kilometres from Chalkis, 
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may be reached in about an hour from Chalkis. 
The road is very indifferent, but the journey is 
worth making not only for the sake of the few 
ruins, the most important in Euboea, of the 
theatre built in the plain, the gymnasium and 
the foundations of two temples and the small 
museum, but for the country through which 
you pass and the views across the Euripos. 

It is easy to leave the very decent inn at 
Chalkis at 7.30 a.m. and via Thebes to teach 
Thespiae and Palaeo Panagia in the car and ride 
over Helicon and visit the Valley of the Muses Heticon and the 
before sunset. Palaeo Panagia is reached by Valo of the 
ro a.m. and there mules ate easily obtained.” 
We rode under Askra (Purgaki), the home of 
Hesiod, leaving this great hill with its tower, the 
only remains of Askra even in Pausanias’ 
time, on the left. Then we climbed into a 
lovely steep valley on the south side of the north- 
east peak of Helicon. We saw redstarts every- 
where and a small owl too and the pied wheatear. 
Wild flowers of the loveliest blossom every- 
where. Helicon is all firs, not a single pine ; 
arbutus, prinari, and junipers abound. At 
the summit we found lily of the valley, crocus, 
and a lovely blue gentian-like flower growing 
profusely. Hippokrene, which is upon the sum- 
mit, was surrounded by snow, but not actually 
frozen as Wheler saw it. Hete we lunched 
under a great fir-tree. The view on the way up 
had given us the Corinthian Gulf, and Kyllene 
wonderful in the sky. From the summit we 
saw the whole of the Copaic plain with Mount 
Acontion and Orchomenos. It took us three 
hours to tide from Palaeo Panagia to the summit. 

On the return, after descending about halfway 
we tutned down to the north into the Valley 
of the Muses with its little Ionic temple, colon- 


Livadia. 


Delphi: 
Korykian 
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nade, and theatre. On the mountain side to the 
east is a spring which they tell you is Aganippe. 
We reached Palaeo Panagia again about 6 p.m. 
The whole tide is well worth while and of great 
beauty. It is about one and a half hours run 
in the motor to Livadia and about two hours 
to Chaeroneia, from Palaeo Panagia. 

Livadia is just worth a visit for the sake of its 
striking and beautiful situation. But it is a 
great mistake, as we found, to spend the night 
in the inn there, for it is ditty and the beds 
are swatming with bugs. Far better to go 
on to Chaeroneia and sleep there in the museum, 
as one can do. Mr. Ghiolman can arrange this ; 
and though the comfort is small, the museum 
is quite clean and in every way better than 
what is to be had at Livadia. 

The tide (two and a half hours) to the Koty- 
kian Cave on Parnassos above Delphi is a fine 
one and well worth while. One climbs in 
zigzags for an hour over the village of Kastri 
and then enters on a series of shallow gorges, 
finally emerging on a plateau planted fairly 
thickly with firs. Riding on past a lake, one 
begins the steep zigzags of the last ascent, 
leaving the mules at a point fifteen minutes 
below the cave. The flowers by the way were 
vety lovely in April when we made this trip. 
We saw at least three sorts of Iris—yellow, blue, 
and purple, every sort of anemone, a kind of 
pink candytuft, and a yellow lily, very fragile, 
like a monstrous golden harebell. Orchids of 
velvet and a gentian blue pointed flower 
with very pointed petals were also plentiful. 
So far as we could see there is not a pine on 
Parnassus ; all firs, juniper, prinari. We saw 
many junipers from 16 to 20 feet high. There 
was also some yew. We saw many “ eagles,” 
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but the muleteers declared they wete not 
aetos but Opveor, that is vultures. We had 
seen eleven of these huge birds devouring 
a carcass in the Boeotian plain a few days before. 
We stopped the car, but they were too seriously 
gorged to fly at first. Later they rose heavily, 
and awkwardly flapped off. These bitds stood 
between 3 and 4 feet high. . 

The Korykian Cave, the Cave of Pan, is 
teally enormous, very cold and damp with 
huge stalagmites—one in the shape of Pan’s 
head. We took candles and penetrated as 
far as climbing a flight of rude steps that seemed 
to have been cut in the slippery rock. 

The view from the mouth of the cave embraces 
the lake, not far from which, though invisible 
from the cave, is a settlement of refugees. One 
sees Kyllene in Peloponnesos, perhaps Chelmos, 
with a stretch of the Corinthian Gulf. 

I should like to recommend the little inn of Mycenae. 
the Fair Helen at Charvati, the village below 
Mycenae. It is perfeétly clean and free from 
vermin. The people there understand the needs 
of travellers and the inn is exquisitely situated 
and very quiet and delightful. Such inns as 
the Fair Helen ate needed all over Greece and 
especially in Boeotia and Phokis, at Thebes, 
Livadia, Chaeroneia, Davlia, and Tithorea; in 
the Peloponnesos too, at Sparta and Tripi, 
and indeed everywhere there. 

On my first journey to Greece I was unable The Langada 
to cross the Langada owing to illness, but on“ 
my second journey, in 1928, I rode through this 
most glorious pass with my son, and we would 
Strongly recommend everyone who visits Sparta 
not to omit the journey on any account. It is 
usual to sleep at Tripi beyond Mistra on the 
night before crossing the Langada, but we 
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found the accommodation at Tripi not to be 
recommended and I therefore advise tourists 
to sleep at Sparta (where the inn is improved), 
leave in the cat at 5 a.m. and motor to Mistra, 
where the mules should be found at 5.30 a.m. for 
the ride (about twelve hours) over Taygetos by 
the Langada to Kalamata. ‘The inn at Kalamata 
(Hotel Royal) is excellent in every way, so one 
need have no anxiety about a night’s rest after 
the long ride through the Langada. 

The Langada gorge is magnificent, perhaps 
the finest thing of the sort in Greece. Here I 
can give only the slightest account of the journey. 
On leaving Tripi we passed almost at once into 
this tremendous cafion of rock with sheer -walls 
of 2,000 feet, tremendous cliffs towering up to 
the sky. A stream runs furiously through the 
gorge and this we crossed and recrossed, some- 
times leaving it, and winding upwards over 
ptecipices, then coming down again to the 
ever younger Stream. The way is new evety 
week after rain. Everywhere the earth is 
carpeted with the Adonis flower and higher up 
with fields of cyclamen. Both pine and fir 
ate found—some glorious trees. We teached 
the summit of the pass in about two and a half 
hours. Here we had a view of the Bay of 
Kalamata and a glint of the Ionian Sea at Pylos. 
We then descended again through firs and pines 
—mostly pines—to Lada, which we teached 
in about two and a half hours. Here we lunched, 
below Lada by the considerable river under a 
gtoup of planes. After resting an hour we 
began the ascent of the great barrier of rocky 
mountain between us and the Messenian plain. 
It was very tough going, but most glorious 
scenety. The huge valley is as fine in its way 
as the Langada gorge; we threaded our way 
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along majestic precipices which the path skirted 
unguatded. It is some four and a half to five 
houts from Lada to Kalamata. The whole 
journey thus takes about twelve hours. 

Leaving Kalamata in the car at 9 a.m. one Messene. 
may easily arrive in Andritsaena, after seeing 
Messene and Megalopolis, at 6 p.m. or earlier. 
A splendid road has been built right up to the 
great Arcadian Gate of Messene. Leaving the 
car there we entered this formidable double 
gate and first took a path to the left and in ten 
minutes atrived at a larger section of the wall 
than that which runs towards Mount Ithome. 
The many towers, some of them twenty or thirty 
feet high, are most picturesque. Altogether 
Messene gives one a much more vivid piure 
of the cities which Epaminondas founded and 
built to oppose the Spartans than either Mantineia 
ot Megalopolis. The old Acropolis with its 
sanctuary of Zeus was on Mount Ithome. On 
returning from the Arcadian Gate along the toad, 
we left the car again at Mavromati and went to 
see the smallish theatre, the stadium, and various 
other ruins. 

Between Messene and Megalopolis the toad 
ctosses the mountains which close the Arcadian 
plateau on the south-west, and the going is very 
rough indeed, the landscape bleak. But the 
tun from Megalopolis to Andritsaena makes up 
for it. 
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